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VERSAILLES. 

Louis Quatorze, the "Grand Monarque," following 
the example of his royal ancestors, in the earlier years 
of his reign made his summer home at the Chateau 
of St. Germain west of Paris. He often gazed with 
rapture at the gorgeous view displayed from its superb 
terrace, over the deep valley of the winding Seine and 
Paris beyond. But there was " a fly in the ointment." 
Afar off in the northeast he could espy the sombre 
tower of the Cathedral of St. Denis, where reposed the 
royal ancestral bones, and where he knew that his own 
must some day go. The suggestion made unpleasant 
thoughts in the mind of a monarch whose flatterers 
told him he might live forever. So he determined to 
have a new summer palace, far enough away behind 
the hills to put the mournful cathedral sepulchre out 
of sight. He planned it on a scale of grandeur eclips- 
ing anything then existing in Christendom; and thus 
was the famous Chateau of Versailles conceived. 
Louis XIII. had a hunting lodge in the forest just be- 
yond St. Cloud and about a dozen miles southwest 
from Paris, and this was selected as the site. To get 
room for the park, control of the region roundabout 
was acquired until a tract was obtained sixty miles in 
circumference. The work began in 1660, and to per- 
fect the landscape, hills were levelled, valleys filled up, 
eminences and depressions made, and water brought a 
long distance by aqueduct in ample supply for the 
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reservoirs and fountains. The greatest architect of the 
time, Levan, was the designer, the most famous gar- 
dener Le Notre laid out the grounds and gardens, and 
the celebrated painter Le Brun directed the decora- 
tion. Neither money nor effort was spared, and it 
is said that nearly forty thousand men and six thou- 
sand horses were employed at one time on the terraces 
and grounds. The satirical Voltaire wrote that this 
palace was "the abyss of expenses," and some esti- 
mates of its cost reach $200,000,000, while an almost 
fabulous sum was continually expended in keeping it 
up. After twenty-two years of labor, the palace was 
ready for occupancy, and the court moved hither in 
1682, when Louis XIV. maintained here a retinue of 
ten thousand people, while there grew as an adjunct 
dependent on the palace, a city of Versailles with one 
hundred thousand population. Here lived Louis and 
his successors until 1789. There is no doubt that the 
enormous cost of this palace and its maintenance made 
the main drain upon the royal treasury that impover- 
ished France and was the chief cause of the discontent 
leading to the French Revolution. 

Versailles witnessed the highest eminence and de- 
cadence of Louis XIV.; the generally wretched gov- 
ernment of his successors ; and finally the momentous 
events that opened the Revolution. It was here that 
the "Third Estate," meeting in the Tennis Court, in 
1789, took the first step in the Revolution, by forming 
itself into the "National Assembly." On October 6th, 
Louis XVI. saw the palace sacked by a mob from 
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Paris, including several thousand women — "les dames 
de la halle," the latter finally taking the king into 
custody. Since then the palace has been practically 
uninhabited. Napoleon neglected it on account of its 
great expense, and it was not until Louis Philippe's 
reign that the buildings were partly restored and the 
great historical picture gallery established. Versailles 
in 1783 witnessed the conclusion of the treaty by 
which England recognized the independence of the 
United States. The Germans took possession of it 
early in the siege of Paris in 1870, and made it their 
headquarters. Here Frederick William, King of Prus- 
sia, commanded, and on January 18, 1871, with im- 
pressive ceremonies was first saluted as the Emperor 
of Germany. Here Prince Bismarck and Jules Favre 
conducted the negotiations by which Paris capitulated 
and peace was restored between Germany and France. 
The Germans left in March, and Versailles then be- 
came the seat of the restored French government, and 
from it the army operations were directed against the 
Communists in Paris, by Marshal MacMahon. 

The great fountains of Versailles are put in motion 
on Sundays, once or twice monthly, excepting in win- 
ter, and these occasions attract a large outpouring of 
people from Paris, who make a fete of the playing of 
these "Grandes Eaux." The Parisians then swarm 
into the palace and gardens and fill up all the accessible 
portions of the enormous parks. The fountains are 
set in motion for about an hour in the afternoon, 
throwing enormous amounts of water, and doing it in 
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fantastic and attractive ways. Pretty much all the. 
views on the broad terraces and spreading lawns of 
Versailles, culminate in fountains which appear in va- 
rious directions and throw out great clouds of spray. 
The broad palace extends its long and comparatively 
low fagade nearly sixteen hundred feet fronting 
toward the gardens, there being some three hundred 
and seventy-five windows opening upon them. Ter- 
races spread far in front and on either hand, bordered 
by beautiful lawns with embowered walks, flower beds, 
ornamental shrubbery and shade trees, extending 
down to lovely sheets of water, and having in every 
vista view, and on every broad terrace a fountain, most 
of them very large and of elaborate classical design. 
The palace is a wondrous structure with its miles of 
galleries of paintings and sculpture; its vast orna- 
mental halls, many being hundreds of feet long, con- 
structed for the dazzling displays of the sumptuous 
court of the "Grand Monarque"; its numerous orna- 
ments on terraces and fagades, of statuary, bronzes and 
vases ; its orangery, with acres of orange trees in great 
boxes (one tree dating from 1421) all ready for swift 
removal if frost threatens ; its canals, lakes and flower 
displays; its stately avenues of approach through col- 
umns of tall poplars or the arched coverings of more 
spreading trees; its path-borders of closely trimmed 
box and yew; and distantly surrounding all, the great 
expanse of forest where the deer are roaming. The 
most famous hall of Versailles is the Galerie des 
Glaces, which commands a beautiful view over the 
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middle ages, and finally destroyed in 1593 by Henri 
IV. The Germans captured it in 1870 in their concen- 
tration of forces for the siege of Paris. It has its old 
church of St. Pierre, and the ancient Hotel de Ville 
of the early sixteenth century, resembling a ponderous 
donjon keep, but its most interesting building is the 
Chapelle Royale or Chapelle St. Louis, built in the 
early nineteenth century. It is a small Greek Cross, 
with a spacious central rotunda, 80 feet high, crowned 
with a dome. The interior is gorgeously decorated 
with magnificent stained glass windows and sculptures. 
The funeral monuments are in the apse, and include 
Louis Philippe and his Queen Marie Amelie, their son, 
the Duke of Orleans, the King's sister, Adelaide, the 
Dowager Duchess of Orleans, who founded the chapel, 
the Due d' Aumale, and other members of the family. 
Rotrou, the dramatic poet, was born at Dreux in 1609, 
and his bronze statue adorns a square at the end of a 
street named for him. Some distance west of Dreux, 
in a wild and lonely situation is the noted Monastery 
of La Grande Trappe. Its name came from a "trappe" 
or pond near which the buildings are placed. This 
monastery was founded in the twelfth century, but 
the Abbe de Ranee, who died in 1700, made its fame, 
he introducing the strict rules of absolute silence, 
continuous hard work, religious devotions and plain 
fare. In the Revolution, these Trappist monks were 
expelled, but at the restoration in 1815 they returned, 
and have since built a new monastery and chapel. 
Ascending the valley of the Eure, southward from 
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Dreux, we come to Chartres, on the Chemin de Fer 
de rOuest, the main route westward from Paris into 
Brittany. Upon this line thirty miles out of Paris is 
Rambouillet, the ancient chateau where Francis I. 
died in 1547, and where Charles X. signed his abdi- 
cation in 1830, Louis Philippe succeeding. The great 
parks and forest of Rambouillet, more extensive than 
at Versailles, are its main attractions. The railway 
reaches the valley of the Eure, and here about a dozen 
miles from Chartres, are the Httle town and chateau 
of Maintenon, famous as the place from which Fran- 
chise d* Aubigne, who had married the deformed 
poet Scarron, and after his death became a governess 
at Versailles, took her title of Marquise de Mainte- 
non, when Louis XIV. fell in love with and married 
her in 1684. Here, that king began the construction 
of an enormous aqueduct to take the waters of the 
Eure over to Versailles, employing thirty thousand 
soldiers upon it during four years, when the mortality 
among them became so prodigious that it was aban- 
doned, and its ruins are among the features of the 
place. 

Chartres is further up the valley of the Eure and 
fifty-five miles from Paris. The Autricum of the 
Gauls, this was one of the most ancient settlements 
in France. Its origin is mythical, but 600 B. C. it 
was a stronghold of the Carnutes, from which is de- 
rived the name of Chartres, and a seat of the College 
of Druids and of the earliest Gallic worship. It was 
subsequently ruled by the Counts of Chartres, and 
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figures in numerous wars and sieges, Henri IV. hav- 
ing been crowned king of France here. The Germans 
held it in 1870 as a strategic base in opposition to the 
movements of the French Army of the Loire, seeking 
to relieve besieged Paris. It has narrow, crooked and 
steep streets, a very ancient flavor, many interesting 
mediaeval relics and a bronze statue in a fine public 
square, erected to the memory of the young General 
Marceau who was a native of the town. It is now one 
of the most important grain markets of France, the 
centre of the prolific grain fields of the Beauce; and 
its most famous possession is the magnificent Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, one of the greatest Gothic struc- 
tures in France, its lofty towers being a landmark for 
miles around in approaching the city. The tradition 
is that the ancient Druids celebrated in a grotto, the 
worship of "a maiden who should bear a child," and 
over this grotto was built a timber church. This 
building was reproduced afterward, and was burnt in 
the eleventh century, portions of the original crypt 
remaining. About 1120 the rebuilding was under- 
taken with great earnestness, the peasants yoking 
themselves to carts and dragging materials for the 
towers, but again the church was burnt in 1194. The 
present cathedral dates mainly from the first half of 
the thirteenth century, the chief tower being rebuilt 
in the sixteenth century. It is grand, yet simple in 
construction, and built of huge blocks of stone. The 
interior is four hundred and thirty feet long and one 
hundred and twenty feet high, the towers rising three 
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hundred and fifty feet on the western fagade, the 
northern one having a richly adorned spire, built in 
1507, which Fergusson in his History of Architecture, 
calls the most beautifully designed spire on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The fagade, which was being con- 
structed during three centuries, is pierced by three 
lavishly adorned doorways, having pointed windows 
above, the whole being surmounted by a rose window, 
then an arcade of statues, and finally by a gable with 
a figure of the Virgin, and on the apex the Saviour. 
Abundant statues adorn the fagade and side portals, 
and the decoration everywhere is elaborate. The in- 
terior is vast, yet harmonious, and its superb stained 
glass windows date from the thirteenth century. Ex- 
quisite sculptures adorn the walls of the choir. The 
floor of the nave has a maze of colored lines wind- 
ing about for nearly a thousand feet, and called La 
Eieue, with stations on it corresponding to the beads 
of a rosary, and originally serving as a penitential 
path for the devout worshippers. The treasures of 
Chartres are a Madonna at the opening of the north- 
ern choir aisle, the Vierge du Pilier, which is greatly 
venerated; and the carefully preserved "Veil of the 
Virgin Mary," which is said to have been presented 
to Charlemagne by the Empress Irene. It was at 
Chartres that James Russell Lowell spent the day 
that resulted in his "Cathedral," due to the inspira- 
tion of the — 

"Minster's vast repose, 
Silent and gray as forest-leaguered cliff 
Left inland by the ocean's slow retreat." 
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Westward, the route traverses the prolific grain- 
fields of the Beauce and then the pastures of the 
Perche, where are raised the noted French draught- 
horses, known as the "Percherons." The watershed 
is crossed between the basin of the Seine and that 
of the Loire, from the Eure to the Huisne, and the 
route descends the latter. This region is full of 
memories of Sully, the great minister of Henri IV. 
He lived at the chateau of Villebon, dying there in 
1641, and at Nogent-le-Retrou, further on, is his cas- 
tle, and at the Hotel Dieu his elaborate tomb with 
statues of himself and his wife. The railway ulti- 
mately crosses the extensive battle-field of Le Mans, 
where for a week in January, 1871, the Germans, 
under Prince Frederick Charles, fought repeated con* 
tests with the "Second Army of the Loire" and ef- 
fectually prevented the French from relieving Paris. 
Then it reaches the valley of the Sarthe, and the city 
of Le Mans covering the adjacent hills, and having in 
the Place de la Republique a magnificent War-Monu- 
ment erected in memory of the Army of the Loire and 
its commander, General Chanzy. This monument re- 
produces the field of 1871, with fine sculptured 
groups representing the Attack and the Defence. 
The Bourse and Tribunal of Commerce, recent struc- 
tures, front the Place, and near by is the Palace of 
Justice. From this Place the Eue Gambetta descends 
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a short distance to the river, passing the Place de Y 
Eperon, the scene of the most mournful event in the 
history of Le Mans, when in 1793 General Marceau 
defeated the Royalist Vendeens, supporting Louis 
XVI., and his victorious troops crazed by their suc- 
cess, and despite the -efforts of some of their officers, 
massacred over five thousand of the unfortunate 
Royalists, including defenceless women and children. 
Le Mans is of great antiquity and was fortified by 
the Romans, while Charlemagne regarded it as one 
of his most important Frankish cities. William the 
Conqueror captured it in the eleventh century, and it 
was long held for England, having many vicissitudes 
in the subsequent protracted wars, there being records 
of more than a score of sieges. Here was born, in 
1133> Henry II. the first English Plantagenet king. 
Here lived Richard Cceur de Lion during part of his 
domicile on the soil of France, and his Queen and 
widow Berengaria, whose tomb is in the Cathedral, 
and the site of whose mansion is still pointed out in 
the Grand Rue near by. This Cathedral is a stately 
church of the middle ages, dedicated to St. Julian, 
the first bishop of Le Mans in the third century, and 
is impressive in architecture and decoration. Le 
Mans was the seat of the Abbaye de la Couture, and 
the restored conventual buildings occupying a large 
square in the centre of the town are now the Prefec- 
ture and a Museum. The Abbey Church — Notre 
Dame de la Couture, — dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury, adjoins, and preserves as a precious relic in the 
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sacristy, the shroud of St. Bernard, bishop of Le 
Mans in the sixth century. The contented people of 
Le Mans now live in peace in their picturesque city, 
and are busy manufacturers of linens and wax-candles, 
and traders in the poultry which are gathered from 
the adjacent rural regions and sent to the Paris mar- 
kets. 

Westward from Le Mans, the route passes Evron 
with an ancient church which preserves some of the 
precious "Milk of the Madonna," a treasure brought 
from the Holy Land by a pilgrim during the Cru- 
sades, and which accomplished miracles that are de- 
picted in the rich ornamentation of the interior of the 
church. Then the route reaches the vallev of the 
Mayenne, flowing southward and joining the Sarthe 
to form the Maine, which falls into the Loire. Here 
is the linen-making town of Laval, rising in tiers upon 
the river bank, the high hill dominated by the an- 
cient castle and cathedral, neither, however, very im- 
posing. Here was born, in 1510, Ambroise Par6, 
known' as the "Father of French Surgery," and his 
statue adorns the Place de l'Hotel de Ville. A lofty 
granite viaduct carries the railway over the valley 
of the Mavenne, and farther westward it leaves the 
basin of the Loire and reaches the Vilaine which flows 
northwestward to the waters of the English Channel. 
Here is the ancient and picturesque little town of 
Vitre, which was a fortress of the Huguenots and 
still possesses a ruined castle and some of the old- 
time fortifications by which they successfully de- 
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fended their town against the armies of the Catholic 
League in the sixteenth century. The quaint old. 
narrow, crooked streets are most interesting. d>i-Lav- 
ing many mediaeval houses of timber and -tone, with 
steep roofs, odd gables, outside staircase. soul :•:•.: red 
ornamentation, porches, balconies and zaller.e* of 
varied character, the upper stories often projecting 
over the foot-walks and making arcades. The origi- 
nal brown-stone entrance to the castle, an imposing 
gateway with towers and a massive donjon, has U*n 
restored, and is used for a prison and a Mu.^am. 
This was grimly and successfully held by the "Seig- 
neurs de la Tremoille" during the long religious war?, 
their motto being carved above the gateway in t *-*::- 
mony of their attachment to the faith. In the Oothic 
Church of Notre Dame they preserve a* a treasure, 
the famous "Triptych," dating from l->4i, wh.rh is 
made up of thirty-two elaborate Limoge* enamels 
representing New Testament scenes. In the -outh- 
ern suburbs of Vitrt is the noted Chateau de- Koch- 
ers, where Madame de Sevigne often lived. 

We have come into Brittanv. and following down 
the valley of the Vilaine, reach the ancient Breton 
capital Kennes about two hundred and thirty m.les 
west of Paris. Unfortunately, however, almost ail 
its old structures are gone, for a conflagration in 
1720, continuing a week, nearly destroyed the v.wr.. 
and while this gave a chance to construct ir./^rr. 
buildings and open spacious street*, much r .f t;.e 
quaint attractiveness is lacking. They have the **u*I 

Vol. II.-j 
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Hotel de Ville, and Museum, and Cathedral, of mod- 
ern construction, and a fine Palais de Justice of the 
seventeenth century, built for the Parliament of Brit- 
tany, that was saved from the fire; and they also pos- 
sess a relic of the ancient fortifications, in the Porte 
Mordelaise, a sombre gateway in a lane near the Ca- 
thedral, through which, we are told, the Bishops of 
Eennes and Dukes of Brittany, made their formal 
visits to the old capital. The chief popular resort of 
the town is the Thabor, a garden of the ancient Ab- 
bey de St. Melaine. This promenade is adjoined by 
the Jardin des Plantes, and makes an extensive park 
on the hill top, giving far-seeing views over the river 
valleys. The name of Rennes is derived from the 
Eedones, one of the Celtic tribes originally coming 
into Brittany. 

ST. MALO AND MONT ST. MICHEL. 

The ancient duchy of Brittany, the Roman Ar- 
morica and the French Bretagne, is one of the most 
peculiar in the Republic, and differs in many respects 
from the remainder of the country. It is the extreme 
northwestern portion, projecting into the Atlantic 
like a wedge and terminating in Point de St. Mathieu, 
beyond Brest, the western extremity of France. Its 
western division is called the Department of Finis- 
tere, or "the Land's End." It is a granitic region, 
though with other rocks, has much moorland, is 
rugged along the coasts, but is filled with beautiful 
valleys and romantic glens. Flax and hemp are 
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grown, bees are kept in great numbers, and its rich 
pastures support many dairies, which provide the 
chief food of the people. The inhabitants are pe- 
culiar, being of Celtic race and their native tongue 
is akin to the Welsh. They originally came N largely 
from Britain, and the chief migration was in the fifth 
century when the Saxons invaded Britain and they 
were practically driven out. They were always inde- 
pendent of the early Franks, and the duchy was long 
in dispute between England and France. The heir- 
ess of a long line of Dukes, the famous Duchess Anne 
of Brittany, finally married two French Kings, 
Charles VIII., and his successor, Louis XII., and the 
province was thus united to France, but retained its 
separate Parliament until the Revolution. The Bre- 
tons are very conservative, clinging to their local cus- 
toms and ancient superstitions, and over a million of 
them in the western departments still speak their 
original language, and most of these do not under- 
stand French at all, so that the French government is 
having great difficulty in its efforts to compel the 
adoption of French instead of Breton as the language 
of the churches. It is said that paganism was not ac- 
tually abolished in some portions of Brittany until 
the seventeenth century. They are great believers in 
the charms of fairies and influence of witchcraft, and 
are trustful of talismans. The wierd Celtic monu- 
ments distributed over their lands, have much to do 
with this, some of these structures being stupendous. 
They have a quaint and picturesque costume, both in 
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cut and color, bright red, violet and blue being used 
by both sexes, and it continues unchanged from the 
styles handed down for centuries. Their folk-lore is 
rich and varied, with many curious legends and su- 
perstiti6ns, that have much to do in maintaining their 
original manners and customs. The dismantled walls 
and ruined towers of many old castles are scattered 
over the hill-tops, while out on the Atlantic coast 
around the Bay of Quiberon are the famous Celtic 
monuments of Carnac and Locmariaquer, the most 
extensive megalithic remains in France. 

From Rennes we journey northward through this 
picturesque province fifty miles to the English Chan- 
nel at St. Malo. The broad estuary of the river 
Ranee comes out from among the hills to the south, 
and at its mouth on the rocky peninsula of Aron is 
the rugged old seaport, once the most famous in 
France. Reefs and shoals blockade the entrance, and 
there are enormous tides, sometimes the springs ris- 
ing as much as fifty feet. The pious Welsh monk, St. 
Maclou, coming over with the hegira from Britain in 
the sixth century, established himself upon the rock, 
which thus came to be called from him St. Malo, and 
was the first bishop. Here gathered soon a colony of 
fishermen and sailors which ultimately grew to be 
among the most famous ports in Europe. It was 
strongly fortified, and the stimulus given to ocean 
navigation by the discovery of America, made the 
pinnacle of its fame in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of Canada, 
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was a native of St. Malo, and he went on his famous 
expedition to the St. Lawrence from this rock, in 
1534. It equipped merchantmen, privateers and cor- 
sairs alike, for the wars of the subsequent period, and 
was always a thorn pricking the English on the chan- 
nel, and they repeatedly attacking and besieging this 
"nest of pirates." In 1622 it helped Louis XIII. in 
the siege of La Eochelle; its privateersman Duguay- 
Trouin became a noted French Admiral later in that 
century; it contributed ships and $6,000,000 in money 
to support Louis XIV. in the wars of the Spanish 
Succession in 1711; and in 1746 its famous captain 
Bourdonnais took Madras from the English. The ac- 
cumulated hatred of England found vent in 1758, 
when the Duke of Marlborough came here with a 
large fleet and fifteen thousand men, did great dam- 
age to the shipping and buildings, but ultimately had 
to retire as he could not capture the place. Chat- 
eaubriand was born at St. Malo in 1768, and his tomb 
is on the Grand Bey, where he was interred in 1848, 
an isolated fortified rocky islet out in the harbor, to 
which it is occasionally possible to walk on the bare 
sands when the tide is out. Over across the Ranee, 
is the modern fashionable watering place of Dinard 
and to the southward on the Eance, the suburb of St. 
Servan, now having much the larger population. 

Anne of Brittany mainly constructed the castle 
and fortifications, which completely encircle the 
rocky town, an embankment called the Sillon con- 
necting it with the mainland. At the end of this em- 
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bankment is the Casino, with a bronze statue of Chat- 
eaubriand, and the Place Chateaubriand is in front 
of the castle. The streets are crooked, narrow and 
steep, and the tall houses cling to the rock wherever 
they can find position. All about and particularly 
across at Dinard, are sea-bathing establishments, with 
forts and batteries crowning the eminences. Dinard 
is the chief and most attractive seaside resort on the 
coast of Brittany, and is surrounded with picturesque 
villas. Thus developed from the frowning front of 
war, this grim Breton stronghold has now come to 
mainly minister to the pleasures of mankind, as the 
necessities of commerce and keen competition have 
taken the ocean traffic elsewhere. But the harbor of 
St. Malo is still the nursery of the fishermen of Bre- 
ton, and its great fishing fleet sets out as of yore each 
spring to the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. It was 
at Dinard, that Adelina Patti first met young Nico- 
lini, the tenor, who sang in its parish church, and he 
became her operatic partner and finally her husband. 
On the beach near Dinard is a fine monument erected 
to commemorate the defeat of the British by the Bre- 
tons, the sculptor giving a representation of the Bre- 
ton leopard triumphing over the British lion. In the 
ancient ruined ivy-grown chapel of the Priory down 
by the river side is the tomb of the renowned Simon 
de Montfort, the Crusader. Around the old harbor, 
the quaintly costumed Bretons still congregate as 
they have done for centuries, and the sabot-makers 
ply their vocation in the woods, turning out the pon- 
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derous wooden shoes worn by the people, just as they 
did in the days of Anne of Brittany and for many 
years before. The "terrenevaughs" or fishermen also 
fit out their taut little brig-rigged fishing smacks to 
sail for the Grand Banks and compete with the Ca- 
nadians and Yankees for cod and mackerel, the de- 
parture of the fleet from the Eance on the Sunday 
nearest the first May full moon being the great 
event of the year. They reverently salute the colos- 
sal statue of the Virgin out in the roadstead, and sail 
across the sea westward together, the crews with un- 
covered heads, piously chanting their farewell hymn, 
as the sound of the saluting cannon from the ram- 
parts dies away. 

Eastward from St. Malo, across a narrow penin- 
sula, and on the edge of Normandy, is the Bay of 
St. Michel, a shallow indentation of the sea, from 
which nearly a hundred square miles of meadow lands 
have been, during the past half-century reclaimed by 
dykes and made a valuable pasturage. The low tide, 
owing to the shallowness, recedes seven miles from 
the shores and the high tide comes back again over the 
broad expanse of sands with the speed of a railway 
train. A causeway nearly a mile long is constructed 
across these sands to the curious isolated granite rock 
of Mont St. Michel, rising one hundred and sixty feet 
with the houses of a small village on its sides, and an 
ancient monastery on the highest portion, having a 
church at the top. The base is defended by grim me- 
diaeval fortifications strengthened by bastions and 
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towers. It is one of the most singularly picturesque 
sights on this attractive coast. The conventual build- 
ings are largely hewn out of the rock, and parts were 
very early constructions, mostly of the twelfth cen- 
tury. All approach, excepting by the causeway is cut 
off when the tide is up, but at the ebb, there is a wide 
expanse of bare sands around the rock. 

Tradition tells us that in the far away past there 
was a pagan temple on this crag, which the Romans 
called Mons Tumba. But the Bishop of Avranches 
near by, about the year 709 had a vision, wherein the 
Archangel Michael appeared to him on top of the rock 
and commanded him to found an abbey there. St. 
Aubert, the bishop, obeyed, the abbey was started, the 
church was placed on the pinnacle as the shrine of 
the archangel, and protected by Eollo and his succes- 
sors, Dukes of Normandy, the Benedictine monks be- 
came very prosperous and sent six ships to help Wil- 
liam in the conquest of England. It was in the twelfth 
century a celebrated seat of learning, and a popular 
resort of pilgrims to the shrine of St. Michel, their 
gifts having greatly enriched it. The extensive col- 
lection of valuable manuscripts in its library gave it 
the popular name of the "City of Books." It became 
an English possession, and then Philip Augustus 
burnt it, but when he regained Normandy he rebuilt 
it. St. Louis visited the rock in 1254, and it success- 
fully defied Henry V. of England after the victory 
of Agincourt. In 1469 Louis XI. founded here the 
order of Knights of St. Michel. As abuses subse- 
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erses and crosses the romantic ravines of the streams 
flowing out northward to the English Channel. It 
leads through the ancient land of Finistdre, a region 
most attractive to artists who find in the views of the 
country as well as its people the greatest charms. 
Here are great clouds sweeping across the sky pierced 
by sudden darts of sunshine glinting over the grey 
and brown rocks and soils. The black costumes of 
the people are decked with golden embroideries and 
bright ribbons and wraps, while the rich fields and 
pastures are reddened by the sea-breezes, the mosses 
contrast sharply with the crags and the marshes nes- 
tle among the hills. To this seductive region come 
the famous artists from Paris in annual pilgrimage, 
and their pictures have sent its scenic glories all over 
the world. 

In this charming district, at Lamballe the hill is 
crowned by the Church of Notre Dame, originally the 
chapel of the castle of the Counts of Penthievre, 
where in conducting a siege in 1590, La Noue, the 
"Bayard of the Huguenots," lost his life, but which 
Cardinal Richelieu captured and destroyed in 1626. 
Here lived the Princess Lamballe, the unfortunate fa- 
vorite of Marie Antoinette, a victim of the Paris mas- 
sacre in September, 1792. At Montconteur to the 
southward is St. Mathurin's church, where his festival 
is celebrated on Whitmonday, and the superstitious 
Bretons drive their cattle there to be touched and 
healed by the reliquary of the saint. The bay of St. 
Brieue is deeply indented to the westward, and here 
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flows in the Gouet through a pleasant and picturesque 
valley, the slopes dotted with quaint old houses. The 
saint came over here from Britain in the fifth century 
and founded a monastery, and the cathedral and ad- 
jacent churches contain monuments to long lines of 
Bishops and various saints, while the old Tour, built 
in the fourteenth century to defend the river's mouth, 
was blown up by Henri IV. of Navarre, and its ruins 
are almost overgrown by ivy. The people are still 
wearing about the same clothes, and doing much the 
same things in the same way as they did then. All 
this district sends its fishing smacks to Newfoundland 
and many of the population are fishermen. To the 
southward is Pentivy in the interior of the Breton 
peninsula, where St. Ivy, a monk from Lindisfarne 
came in the seventh century to found a monastery. 
A short distance farther south is St. Nicolas des Eaux, 
and the chapel of St. Nicodemus, annually visited by 
many pilgrims on his fete day, the first Saturday in 
August. Then the peasants adorn their cattle with 
gay ribbons, and drive them to two fountains near the 
chapel to drink the waters which have miraculous 
virtues. The younger cattle are formally presented 
to the saint and afterward sold by auction for good 
prices, the belief being that thus sanctified the pres- 
ence of one of them in a herd, brings prosperity. 

A viaduct nearly two hundred feet high carries the 
railway across the ravine of the Gouet, beyond St. 
Brieue, and we come into the remote district of the 
Basse-Bretagne, where the people are, if possible, 
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even more primitive and superstitious. Guingamp 
has its church of Notre Dame de bon Secours of the 
thirteenth century, one of the chief Breton pilgrim 
resorts. At Coadut, near by, is held the fete of the 
cocks on the first Sunday in Advent, when they are 
brought by hundreds, bedecked in bright colored rib- 
bons and presented to St. Ildut. Treguier, on the 
hills to the northward near the Channel, has in its 
old cathedral, the tomb of St. Yves, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, the patron saint of advocates. 
Here Ernest Kenan was born, in 1823, and his me- 
morial statue was dedicated in September, 1903. The 
port and town of Morlaix are reached, well out upon 
the peninsula, at the head of its spacious and deeply 
indented harbor, which in former times rivalled St. 
Malo as a port for corsairs and privateers that made 
forays upon the English. Upon the quay, is the Fon- 
taine, des Anglais, marking the spot where the Eng- 
lish, having landed for an attack in 1522, were sur- 
prised while asleep and six hundred of them slain. 
The chief decoration of the town is a bronze bust of 
Comic Duchene, a famous corsair of the eighteenth 
century. There is still an active trade carried on with 
northern European ports, and the attractively cos- 
tumed peasants from the interior, bring in their pro- 
duce and crowd the streets on market davs, the old 
houses recalling the architecture of mediaeval times. 
It was at Roscoff, on the outer verge of the harbor, 
that Mary Queen of Scots was landed in 1548, being 
then but five years old, on her way to St. Germain to 
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be betrothed to the French Dauphin Francis, this be- 
ing one of the earliest moves in the game so long con- 
ducted by England and France as rivals for her pos- 
session, and with it the Scottish realm. Southward 
from Morlaix is Carhaix, where the Chevalier la Tour 
d' Auvergne was born, in 1743, the "first grenadier of 
France." In the old church of St. Jean du Doigt, ten 
miles out of Morlaix, they reverently preserve a finger 
of St. John, in an enamelled casket of the fifteenth 
century, and it is produced for the adoration of the 
faithful, on St. John's Eve, June 23d. Thus the 
route passes through a quaint and superstitious, yet 
very beautiful region, with many old churches, and 
ruined castles, elaborately carved crosses, deep ra- 
vines, fine pastures, glimpses of the sea and fishing 
villages, until finally it descends the valley of the lit- 
tle Elorn river toward the southwest, and beyond 
skirts along the wooded shores of the Eoads of Brest. 

THE GREAT FRENCH NAVAL STRONGHOLD. 

Nature has inserted in the granite ribbed western 
coast of Brittany one of the greatest harbors in the 
world. This is a landlocked haven about fourteen 
miles long and seven miles wide, regarded as among 
the most spacious and safest roadsteads in Europe, 
where all the ships of all its navies could ride at an- 
chor at the same time. The entrance is by a strait 
called the Goulet, three miles long, barely a mile wide 
and having a rocky islet in the middle. Within, 
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where the harbor broadens, the city of Brest is built 
on the summit and sides of a projecting ridge on the 
northern shore, up which most of the streets run 
steeply. The city is three hundred and ten miles west 
of Paris, is the chief French naval station and one of 
the first European military and naval ports, its 
commerce being secondary, though it also has a com- 
mercial harbor. The entrance and every vantage place 
on the roadstead are fortified, so that it is regarded 
as an impregnable fortress. The batteries outside the 
Goulet, and others within can bring five hundred 
guns to bear on vessels approaching and passing the 
strait; the city has forts with four hundred guns 
more, covering the roadstead, and there is an en- 
trenched camp on the landward side also strongly de- 
fended by heavy guns. All these works have been 
modernized, and this remarkable harbor is a fortress 
of which France is very proud. There flows down 
through the city from the north, the crooked and nar- 
row Penfeld creek, among the rocks, which has been 
quarried out, and had its granite banks cut down to 
make a place for the naval shops and dockyards, thus 
ranged on both sides of the passage, far down within 
the high enclosing shores. Here are quays, shops, 
building slips, storehouses and all the appurtenances 
of a great naval station, to which everything is sub- 
ordinated. The dry-docks and basins have been cut 
out of the solid rock. This waterway has been made 
about three hundred feet wide and is a winding pas- 
sage some three miles long. Bridges of floating boats 
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cross it, and there is also a great swinging bridge ele- 
vated sixty-five feet above high water and above the 
tops of most of the houses, which gives a crossing for 
the people in the higher parts of the city. This 
bridge opens when men-of-war pass through. At the 
entrance is the ancient castle fronting the roadstead 
on a projecting rock, and eastward of it are the quays 
and breakwater of the commercial port, a modern 
construction, embracing about one hundred acres. 
Tiers of batteries bristle on the steep hills around, 
but there has been found room on the high slope be- 
hind these quays for a fine promenade, the Cours 
Dajot, up to which stairways lead, giving a grand 
view over the harbor, where many French warships 
are usually anchored. The statues and shrubbery here 
are a relief from the warlike appearance of almost 
everything else. 

Brest was the Eoman Brustum, but no one knows 
when it was settled. It is the defensive outwork of 
projecting Finistere, the "Land's End" of France, 
thrust into the Atlantic. In the fourteenth century 
it was held by the English, though the French made 
repeated efforts to recapture it, but Kichard II. 
finally sold it for twelve thousand crowns to Charles 
VII. It was afterward contested between Brittanv 
and France, until it passed finally with Anne of Brit- 
tany when she married the two French kings in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. It was not, how- 
ever, a naval port of importance until Eichelieu rec- 
ognized its value and began the extensive fortifica- 
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tions around the harbor, while Vauban late in the 
seventeenth century, made it an impregnable fortress 
as understood in that day, in time to frustrate a most 
formidable attack then made by the combined Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleets. This expedition had been or- 
ganized with great secrecy, but it was said that ad- 
herents of the exiled English King James II. gave 
information to Louis XIV. in time to permit the 
French to prepare masked batteries, and the result 
was that when the attacking forces were landed, hop- 
ing for a surprise, they were opposed by troops and 
cannon everywhere, were beaten off, nearly a thousand 
men being cut to pieces, while a storm dispersed and 
damaged the fleet. Another attack w r as made in 1757 
when an English fleet landed twenty thousand men 
near the mouth of the Goulet, but they retired with- 
out attempting any assault. That was the last seri- 
ous effort made by the British against Brest. It was 
blockaded, however, in 1794 by Admiral Kichard 
Howe, who won a decisive naval victory off the en- 
trance on June 1st, defeating a large French fleet sent 
to its relief, but there was no attack made on the 
town. 

It was from Brest in the autumn of 1746 that sailed 
Admiral D'Anville's great fleet to attack Boston, 
which was dispersed and almost destroyed by a great 
tempest in October, so that the expedition came to 
naught. The tradition that this catastrophe and 
consequent preservation of the city were due to the fer- 
vent prayers of Thomas Prince in the Old South 
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Church, is finely portrayed in Longfellow's "Ballad 
of the French Fleet," thus beginning: 

"A fleet with flags arrayed 

Sailed from the port of Brest, 
And the Admiral's ship displayed 

The signal: 'Steer southwest.' 
For this Admiral D* Anville 

Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and steel 

Our helpless Boston town." 



Outside of its peculiarly picturesque situation, the 
forts and naval development, Brest however has not 
much to display. The roadstead is between the pe- 
ninsula of Finistere, to the northward, and Crozon 
projecting into the ocean to the southward, while in- 
land there is a third rock-ribbed peninsula coming 
out on its eastern verge, known as Plougastel, the 
Elorn flowing into the harbor on the left hand and 
the Chateaulin, or Aulne on the right. This forma- 
tion adds considerably to the shore line and makes 
various sheltered bays. The old castle dates from the 
thirteenth century, but was modified and extended 
by Vauban, who took off the conical tops of its eight 
towers, substituting platforms for mounting cannon. 
There are the usual dungeons beneath, of which hor- 
rible tales are told. From the swing bridge, the mod- 
ern Eue de Siam has been constructed, giving access 
to the upper part of the town and the railway sta- 
tions on its eastern verge. There are naval schools, 
hospitals and all the accessories of a great dockyard, 
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and ten thousand workmen are usually employed, be- 
ing the chief support of the population of about sev- 
enty-five thousand. Fourteen miles west of Brest is 
the extremity of Finistere, the rocky Pointe St. Ma- 
thieu, where are the bleak remains of an ancient ab- 
bey church. About eleven miles out at sea, off this 
rock-bound coast, are the group of seven lies d'Oues- 
sant, of which the chief, about five miles long, is the 
well-known Island of Ushant. This is a granitic for- 
mation, with bold shores and good pasture lands, in- 
habited mostly by fishermen. It was here that the 
British Admiral Hawke, in 1759, defeated the French 
Admiral Conflans; while the name of Ushant has 
been also given to the indecisive action which, in 1778, 
the British Admiral Keppel fought with the French 
Count d'Orvilliers. These were sea-fights accom- 
panying the manoeuvres to attack Brest. There are 
other islands and rocks off this coast and southeast of 
Ushant lie the dreaded Pierres Vertes, the "Green 
Stones" upon which the English liner "Drummond 
Castle" ran in June, 1896, losing three hundred 
lives. 

THE SOUTHWEST COAST OF BRITTANY. 

From the Crozon peninsula, the rugged coast of 
Brittany extends for two hundred miles southeast- 
ward to the mouth of the Loire, and is a variation of 
deeply indented bays and projecting headlands. This 
is among the most ancient and primitive portions of 
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the curious old province. The railway route from 
Brest goes far inland, encircling the roadstead, and 
here passing the remains of the ancient monastery of 
Duoulas. This name was derived from the Breton 
title "Mouster dauo laz," meaning the "monastery of 
the two murders." The tradition is that it was 
founded in the sixth century as an expiation by a 
repentant knight who had slain two monks at the al- 
tar. The route crosses the Aulne on a high viaduct 
into the little town of Chateaulin, all that is now left 
of the old chateau being a chapel mounted on a slate 
rock alongside the river. Through tunnels and over 
the ravines of swift rushing streams the road goes on 
to Quimper, the capital of Finistere, at the confluence 
of two little rivers coming down out of the Black 
Mountains, to the eastward. "Kemper" is the Breton 
word for confluence. Its charm is St. Corentin, one 
of the stateliest Gothic cathedrals in Brittanv, stand- 
ing near the quay, and unique in that for some un- 
known reason, the axis of the choir is not parallel to 
that of the nave. The square in which it stands is 
embellished with a statue of Laennee, the physician 
born in Quimper in 1781, who invented the stetho- 
scope. A wide peninsula stretches out into the At- 
lantic in front of Quimper, and its bays and inlets are 
the headquarters of the sardine fishery, thousands of 
these fishermen living in its towns and villages. Its 
western extremity is the Pointe du Eaz with a light- 
house overlooking a wild and often tempestuous 
coast. Six miles off the point is the rocky He de 
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Sein, once a Druid sanctuary. The southern extrem- 
ity of this peninsula and thrust the farthest out into 
the sea is the Pointe de Penmarch, which has upon it 
one of the greatest lighthouses of the French coast, 
the Phare d' Eckmiihl, completed in 1897, which is 
elevated two hundred feet and equipped with an 
electric light of the first order visible for sixty miles. 
To the southeast of Quimper is Quimperl6, a smaller 
town at another confluence of two streams, and hav- 
ing two churches, one of them Sainte Croix, built on 
the model of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. All 
these towns and villages are filled with sardine fish- 
ermen and their chief industry is sardine curing and 
packing. The little houses cluster around the tall 
spired and steep-roofed churches, which seem to 
abound everywhere, and the ruins of old monasteries, 
castles and chapels are scattered in the glens and on 
the hill-slopes, while the peasants go about in pictu- 
resque costumes, and the annual fete days of the vil- 
lages, all having patron saints, are the great holi- 
days and market and trading days. Thus they repro- 
duce the fashions and customs of the middle ages and 
are content, wanting to do only as their forefathers 
did, and not desiring, but rather shunning, to learn 
things that are new. 

The Blavet river flows southward to the ocean, 
making a somewhat spacious harbor at its mouth, and 
here is the more pretentious town and fortified port 
of Lorient, originally founded in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the French East India Company, but after its 
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failure, when the British captured Bengal in 1753, 
taken over by the French government for a dockyard 
conducted largely as an adjunct to Brest. The har- 
bor entrance is strongly fortified. Some distance be- 
yond is Auray, where the noted battle was fought in 
1364, in which John of Montfort defeated and killed 
Charles of Blois. It is now a peaceful centre of the 
French oyster culture, and has an Expiatory Chapel, 
marking the scene of one of the savage massacres of 
the French Eevolution, when over nine hundred and 
fifty Eoyalist Emigres captured at Quiberon, were 
put to death. To the southward, the long and narrow 
peninsula of Quiberon stretches six miles into the 
sea, being defended by a fort at its most contracted 
part, and having the town at its extremity. Protected 
by the guns of a British fleet six thousand French 
Emigres were landed here in 1795, but were attacked 
by the Eepublicans under the savage leader Hoche, 
who drove them back into the sea. About eighteen 
hundred managed to escape to the British ships, most 
of the others were slain, and the captured survivors 
were put to death at Auray. 

The peninsula has an excellent harbor on its east- 
ern side, and this during the period of the earliest 
Roman invasion of Gaul, was the home of the Veneti, 
a seafaring people, who contested with them the pos- 
session of Brittany. In this harbor the Eomans un- 
der Decimus Brutus in 56 B. C, fought a naval bat- 
tle against them. They are described as having had 
a fleet of over two hundred ships, equipped with 
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leather sails and chain cables, sailing along the coasts 
and to Britain and the northern seas, but the Roman 
invaders conquered them, destroyed their ships, and 
Caesar then had the people removed and sold into 
slavery. All this region is strewn with menhirs, dol- 
mens and ancient stone monuments, the most impor- 
tant remains being at Carnac and at Locmariaquer, 
these being the chief prehistoric megolithic collec- 
tions in France. They are in most extensive develop- 
ment and have been carefully examined by antiquari- 
ans. Off Quiberon, and ten miles at sea is Belle He, 
eleven miles long, the largest island on the Breton 
coast; having picturesque shores displaying remark- 
able grottoes, and also extensive sardine fisheries. 
About ten miles southeast from Auray is the small 
harbor of Vannes, which was the chief town of the 
Veneti, from whom its name is derived. Its cathe- 
dral is dedicated to St. Vincent Ferrier, the Spanish 
Dominican monk who died at Vannes in 1419, and 
it contains his tomb. Upon its promenade is a monu- 
ment to Le Sage, the author of Gil Bias, who was 
born at Sarzeau, not far away, in 1668. It is a rather 
decayed town with quaint old houses, and the shallow 
harbor opens out upon the almost landlocked bay of 
the Morbihan, or "the little sea," eleven miles wide, 
but with a very narrow entrance. 

Another deep bay to the eastward receives the river 
Vilaine, coming down out of the heart of Brittany 
and from its ancient capital of Rennes. It was on 
this coast in 1471 that Henry of Richmond and his 
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uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, who fled from England 
after the battle of Tewksbury, were wrecked and cap- 
tured by the Duke of Brittany, who imprisoned them 
in the now ruined castle of Largouet, near Elven in 
the interior and not far from Vannes. Henry was 
imprisoned nearly fifteen years, when he managed to 
escape, and finding better fortune, became King 
Henry VII. of England. To the northward on the 
bleak hills, and in a region where rude monolithic 
monuments are frequent, on the road between Ploer- 
mel and Josselin, there is a pyramid of stones that 
commemorates on an obelisk the "Combat of Thirty," 
which the native Breton poets tell about in many 
rhymes. This was fought in 1351 between twenty 
English knights who had invaded the country and 
thirty Bretons, the latter being victorious after a 
sanguinary contest. The chivalrous conditions of 
the time requiring an equal number of combatants on 
each side, the Englishmen were reinforced by ten 
Bretons and their allies, who had the true Celtic love 
for a fight, thus generously making the numbers even 
so as to secure a fairer contest. Farther to the east- 
ward another peninsula is thrust out into the sea, 
having on its extremity the little fishing village and 
sea-bathing mart of Pointe du Croisic. Salt marshes 
abound, and around to the southward is St. Nazaire, 
the port at the mouth of the Loire, where a modern 
commercial harbor has been made, and a population 
of over thirty thousand people are engaged in a brisk 
trade, this being the outer port of Nantes, and the ad- 
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jacent shores having various sea-bathing resorts, which 
in the season are well patronized. 

THE LOIRE AND NANTES. 

We have now come to the broad estuary that makes 
the mouth of the largest river in France, the Loire, 
and far over on the southern horizon is the peninsula 
guarding that side with its sandy beaches and shel- 
tered coves, terminating in the Pointe de St. Gildas. 
Behind that point, and facing the south, is the little 
fishing village of Pornic, on the slope of a hill, with 
an old chateau at the top and numerous pleasant vil- 
las. This attractive spot on its fete day, was made 
by Browning, the scene of "Fifine at the Fair." 
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O trip and skip Elvire! Link arm in arm with me! 
Like husband and like wife, together let us see 
The tumbling troop arrayed, the strollers on their stage, 
Drawn up and under arms, and ready to engage. 
Now, who supposed the night would play us such a prank? 
That what was raw and brown, rough pole and shaven plank, 
Mere bit of boarding, half by trestle propped, half tub, 
Would flaunt it forth as brisk as butterfly from grub? 
This comes of sun and air, of Autumn afternoon, 
And Pornic and St. Gille, whose feast affords the boon — 
This scaffold turned parterre, this flower-bed in full blow, 
Bateleurs, baladines! * We shall not miss the show! 
They pace and promenade; they presently will dance: 
What good were also i* the drum and fife? O pleasant land 
of France!" 



* The "bateleurs" and "baladines" are conjurers and danc- 
ers. 
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The river Loire is seven hundred miles long and is 
navigable for five hundred and twelve miles for light 
boats, and up to Roanne four hundred and fifty miles 
for ordinary river craft, the navigation being im- 
proved by canals. It rises in eastern France on the 
slopes of the Cevennes, the upper course being a ro- 
mantic mountain torrent, frequently dry in seasons of 
drouth. It crosses France at first northwest and then 
about west, dividing the republic into two nearly 
equal parts, and passing various cities of renown, 
Nevers, Orleans, Blois, Amboise, Tours, Saumur, and 
finally Nantes. As it flows out of the mountain de- 
files, the valley broadens, embracing extensive alluvial 
plains, through which it winds, so richly covered with 
orchards, vineyards and grain fields that this region 
is known as the "Garden of France," and in fact its 
basin includes one-fourth of the whole country. Its 
lower course is obstructed by shifting sands, and at 
Nantes, where it first feels the influence of the tides, 
the broadening river divides into various streams, 
while below it is studded with islands. There are no 
less than six arms of the great river passing through 
Nantes, and in addition it there receives two tribu- 
taries, the Erdre from the north and the Sevre-Nan- 
taise from the south. 

When Nantes began no one knows, but it is now the 
chief city of the Loire, with 125,000 people, covering 
the islands and shores, more extensively on the north- 
ern side, a busy commercial port and a great manu- 
facturer of sugar, the leading industry. The Ro- 
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mans found a Breton settlement here when they in- 
vaded Gaul, and for about fourteen centuries it was 
struggling afterward with all kinds of invaders to de- 
fend its own and Breton independence — fighting 
alike against Romans, Normans, English and French, 
until Brittany and with it Nantes, went to France by 
the marriage of Anne of Brittany to Charles VIII. 
of France, solemnized in the castle at Nantes in 1491, 
she also then agreeing if surviving him, to marry his 
successor Louis XII., which she did in 1499. But 
Nantes was discontented, subsequently again strug- 
gled for independence, and finally submitted to Henri 
IV. (of Navarre) in 1598. It was in this year that 
King Henri issued his famous Edict of Nantes, grant- 
ing the Huguenots liberty of worship and equal po- 
litical rights with the Catholics. The city sympa- 
thized with the French Revolution, resisted the Roy- 
alist VendSean rebellion in 1793, which raged through- 
out western France, but was nevertheless harried by 
the "Committee of Public Safety" who sent here in 
October the monster Jean Baptiste Carrier, who put 
to death without trial all the imprisoned rebels, and 
finding the axe and musket insufficient for his whole- 
sale murdering, invented the atrocious system of 
"Noyades" or drownings en-masse which were accom- 
plished by loading barges full of prisoners and then 
scuttling them at night in the river. He thus killed 
nearly nine thousand people, the process being called 
by him, their "republican baptism/' He announced 
his doctrine to be that for the prosperity of the 
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French republic at least half its population must be 
"suppressed." Yet in the sudden changes of that ter- 
rible time, Kobespierre fell, Carrier was himself de- 
nounced and recalled to Paris, and after a trial lasting 
a month, in which his atrocities were fully exposed, he 
was condemned and executed December 16th, 1794. 

The old Chateau is probably the most interesting 
building in Nantes as it is one of the most ancient 
in its origin. It is down by the water-side of the Ca- 
nal St. Felix, leading out of the Loire, an imposing 
structure, the work largely of the fifteenth century, 
though parts are much older. There are six towers, 
another used for a powder magazine having been 
blown up in 1800. This castle was long a state prison 
and had many noted occupants. The Duchesse de 
Berri was confined here in 1832, having been arrested 
in a house behind the castle where for the greater 
part of a day she had been concealed in a chimney on 
the third floor. Alongside the old Chateau is the 
Place Duchesse-Anne, and the city has various me- 
morials of Anne, whose marriage was solemnized in 
the castle, her furniture and other relics being pre- 
served in the Museum. The many bridges and water- 
ways are a feature of the city, while the hills produce 
steep streets, and in one place — the arcade known as 
the Passage Pommeraye — there are various stages of 
elevation, with staircases between them, adding to its 
attractiveness. A staircase also ascends from the 
Place Duchesse-Anne, to the fine street, the Cours 
de St. Pierre, on the hill to the northward, this stair- 
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case being adorned with a monument to the soldiers 
falling in the Franco-German war of 1870-71, known 
as the "Monument For the Flag." The Cours de St. 
Pierre leads to the Place Louis XIV., having the 
King's statue on a column ninety feet high and be- 
yond is the Cours St. Andre. These three are made 
a continuous promenade and lead from the Loire 
northward to the Erdre. The Cathedral of St. Pierre 
fronts on the Cours de St. Pierre, and is an impressive 
fifteenth century church, recently restored. Its great 
attraction is the tomb of Francois II., the last Duke 
of Brittany and father of the Duchesse Anne. It is 
an early sixteenth century work in black and white 
marble, surrounded by statues, among them being 
Justice, which is a portrait of Anne, who erected the 
monument. Another statue, Prudence, has two faces, 
one an old man, the other a young woman. There is 
also a fine modern monument to General Lamorici&re, 
who was a native of Nantes, dying in 1865. The at- 
tractive Musee de Peinture, a grand structure re- 
cently erected, also adjoins the Cours de St. Pierre, 
opposite the Cathedral, and is one of the best French 
provincial museums, containing over one thousand 
paintings, representing the best French masters from 
the eighteenth century to the present day, besides 
other schools. To the westward the Quai de la Fosse 
extends along the harbor, and here in the older por- 
tion of the town are interesting buildings, among 
them being the Maison des Tourelles, the house where 
Henri IV. is said to have signed the Edict of Nantes. 
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On the hill to the northward of the Quai is the 
Cours de la Republique, a park-like street, containing 
the bronze statue of General Cambronne, born in the 
neighborhood of Nantes, who was the hero of Na- 
poleon's Guard at Waterloo. On the pedestal is in- 
scribed his famous saying on that occasion, when he 
sturdily answered: "The Guard dies but never sur- 
renders." He died in 1842, and this statue was 
erected in 1848. To the eastward is the Place Royale, 
a great business centre, adorned with an elaborate 
fountain, embellished by statuary, over which rises at 
the top the marble allegorical statue of Nantes, while 
on the basin below is the statue of the Loire seated 
on a throne, surrounded by the chief tributaries, mak- 
ing a very interesting work of art. Nantes also has 
an elaborate Palais de Justice, various museums, the 
Jardin des Plantes and many churches, among them, 
on the hill to the westward, overlooking the river, be- 
ing Sainte Anne, a great pilgrimage resort. There is 
here a colossal statue of the Saint, seen from afar. 
Pierre Waldeck-Eousseau, the French statesman, was 
born in Nantes, December 2, 1846. 

THE VENDEE. 

Twelve miles southward from Nantes is the village 
of Le Pallet, where Abelard was born, and beyond it 
we get into the Vendee, a region wickedly fought 
over in the revolution of 1793-4. A few miles further 
on a hill alongside the Sevre, are the ruins of Clisson 
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Castle destroyed in that war. The brutes who cap- 
tured it are said to have thrown many of the towns- 
people alive into the castle-well where they per- 
ished. The town has been rebuilt and parks adorn the 
borders of the river Sevre and Moine its tributary. 
The famous Olivier de Clisson, who died in 1407, the 
Constable of France who conducted protracted wars 
with England, was owner of this castle. To the south- 
east of Clisson, is the ruined Castle of Tiffauges, 
also on the Sevre, where lived the infamous Gilles de 
Laval, the original of "Blue Beard," executed at 
Nantes in 1440. The region south of Clisson, is the 
Bocage district of the Vendee, where the farms are 
all square tracts of from five to seven acres each, 
bounded by high hedges, sometimes rising ten feet 
and adorned with trees. Then we come to the valley 
of the Yon, and La Roche, the chief town of the 
Vendee, where Paul Baudry, the artist, was born. 
To the southward, the hedges separating the fields 
generally disappear, being replaced by trenches. At 
Lugon the old cathedral is noted for having been the 
place where Cardinal Richelieu was bishop for seven- 
teen years, assuming the see when his age was only 
twenty-two. The country then becomes a vast ex- 
panse of swamp and meadow, known as the Marais, 
extending toward the ocean, and intersected in all 
directions by water courses and canals. The tradi- 
tion is that down to the sixth century this extensive 
region was a gulf of the Bay of Biscay, one of its 
arms projecting eastward into the land as far as 
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Niort, now thirty-seven miles from the coast. Grad- 
ually the surface was elevated, and the movement 
continues leaving it with low shores and a very fer- 
tile surface. The gulf formerly over eighteen miles 
wide, is now contracted to three miles. There is ex- 
cellent pasturage and very productive salt marshes 
with extensive beds of mussels and other shell fish 
reared for the markets, and the population thus earn 
their livelihood. 

Down through this prolific region flows the river 
Vendee, giving the district its name. This was the 
centre of the great Vendee royalist rebellion, a semi- 
religious uprising among the peasantry in 1793 on 
behalf of the unfortunate King Louis XVI., after the 
proclamation of the first French Republic following 
the Revolution, and which soon extended over a wide 
district and northward into Brittany. The Vende- 
eans selected as their leader the young scions of the 
local nobility, among the chief being the famous 
Henri du Verger, Count de la Rochejaquelein, who 
had been in the Constitutional Guards of the king at 
Paris at the time of the massacre of the Swiss Guard. 
He was born at Chatillon on the Sevre and led the 
triumphant Vendeeans in the series of constant suc- 
cesses they had after the start of the rebellion, per- 
forming prodigies of personal valor. When he as- 
sumed command at St. Aubin in March, 1793, being 
not yet twenty-one years of age, he made the noted 
address that has been so often quoted: "I am young 
and without experience; but I burn to show myself 
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worthy to be your commander. Let us meet the en- 
emy! If I advance, follow me; if I retreat, kill me; 
if I fall avenge me!" He was killed after a desper- 
ate struggle in March, 1794, at Nouaill6. The fight- 
ing by the Eepublican troops against this rebellion 
was often desperate, and the war was waged with hor- 
rible atrocities, but after all their prominent leaders 
had been shot the Vendeeans finally were subdued by 
General Hoche in the spring of 1796. 

LA EOCHELLE. 

We have reached the Bay of Biscay and on the 
shore of its indentation known as the Straits of An- 
tioche, come to the famous fortress of La Rochelle, so 
long renowned as the stronghold of the Huguenots. 
It is two hundred and fifty-five miles southwest of 
Paris. The outer harbor is sheltered from the sea by 
two islands, Re and Oleron, and it was formerly an 
important seaport, though in later times the com- 
merce has been reduced through the more active com- 
petition of better located ports. It is still, however, 
the headquarters of a large fishing fleet. Away back 
in dim antiquity, the tradition is that the Gauls had 
a port here which the Romans called Portus Santo- 
num, but very little is reliably known of the place be- 
fore the tenth century, when it was called Rupella 
and continued an English possession until it was re- 
stored to France in 1372. Then for two centuries it 
grew in importance and had great commercial pros- 
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perity, until the religious wars came. The Prince of 
Cond6 and Admiral Coligny, the Huguenot chieftains, 
made it their headquarters in 1568, and for sixty 
years afterward it was one of the most famous and 
most warred about strongholds in France. Its 
cruisers roamed the seas, and its people withstood 
several protracted sieges. For six months it resisted 
a siege in 1572-73, and baffled its enemies. The revi- 
val of the wars against the Huguenots by Louis XI 11. 
gave it various campaigns from 1G22 to 1628, in which 
it was aided by England, but it finally surrendered 
after a siege of fourteen months, in the latter year, 
surrendering to Cardinal Richelieu, who starved out 
the garrison. 

M. Guiton was made the mayor of La Rochelle at 
the opening of this siege, and when he accepted the 
office, said it was with the distinct understanding that 
the dagger which he held, should lie upon the table in 
the Council Chamber, ready to pierce the heart of the 
first person who should breathe the word "surrender/' 
During the siege the population was reduced from 
thirty thousand to five thousand. The English sent 
a relief expedition against the French blockading 
fleet, but through the blundering of the commander, 
the Duke of Buckingham, it failed. Then Richelieu 
had a dyke five thousand feet long constructed across 
the harbor entrance, cutting off supplies by sea. 
Starvation compelled a capitulation, however, and 
one of the articles stipulated that the heroic Guiton 
should retain his office as mayor with all the dignities 
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thereto appertaining. His table and chair are kept 
as precious relics in the Hotel de Ville. Thus La 
Rochelle was captured by France and the power of 
the Huguenots was broken. In the subsequent reign, 
Louis XIV.'s great engineer Vauban, strongly forti- 
fied the town, and it has since had little warlike his- 
tory, though in 1809 the English unsuccessfully at- 
tacked the French fleet in the roadstead. The 
dyke constructed by Eichelieu remains, and is seen 
at low tide, the little red and white Eichelieu Tower 
having a bell rung by the waves, to warn vessels from 
approaching too near it. 

The picturesque old town has much of its defen- 
sive works remaining, strengthened by bastions, tow- 
ers, redoubts, and all the methods of Vauban's sys- 
tem. The only old gate of the earlier time still pre- 
served, however, is the Porte de la Grosse Horloge, a 
large square tower with fifteenth century turrets, 
although much altered since. Opposite is a bronze 
statue of Admiral Duperre, a native of La Rochelle. 
Down at the dry dock entrance are two other ancient 
towers on either side, the Tour St. Nicolas and the 
Tour de la Chaine. The latter originally had an 
outer chain-tower from which was extended a chain 
closing the harbor, while the former is now an anti- 
quarian museum. Farther out is the round Lantern 
Tower of the town which was the ancient lighthouse. 
The famous old building of the town is the Hotel de 
Ville, a relic of the fifteenth century lately restored, 
having a richly sculptured outer gallery with a para- 
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pet, and two projecting belfries with corbels. One 
of these has a recess with armorial bearings. The 
inner fagade toward the court, of the time of Henri 
II., has a staircase in front with a painted statue of 
that king, while alongside is an elaborate arcade with 
finely sculptured arches. Niches above have allegori- 
cal statues and there are other adornments of Henri 
FvYs time. The famous room inside is the Council 
Hall, devoted largely to the memory of the intrepid 
Guiton. Not far away is the most interesting of the 
quaint old dwellings of the town, in the Hue des Au- 
gustins, the House of Henri II. The Cathedral of 
St. Louis is modern, but there remains behind it a 
tower of the fourteenth century, a relic of the origi- 
nal church. There are the usual Palais of Justice and 
Bourse, modern buildings near by, and the former 
Bishop's Palace is now a library and museum, the 
latter containing fine paintings, among them Van 
der Kabel's "Siege of La Rochelle." Bonpland, the 
naturalist, and Reaumur, of the thermometer, were 
natives of La Rochelle, the latter dying in 1757, but 
the town seems to> be best known to people of the 
present day from the Rochelle salts, the chief compo- 
nent of seidlitz powders, which were discovered here 
by Seignette, a native apothecary. 

To aid the seagoing commerce in deep draft steam- 
ers, the modern harbor of Port de la Pallice has been 
constructed recently in an adjacent bay. Beyond 
this is the He de Re, protecting the roadstead which 
is here about three miles wide. This island is eighteen 
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miles long and like most of the adjacent regions is 
composed largely of salt marshes. It is quite popu- 
lous, however, and its chief town of St. Martin on the 
northern verge was fortified by Vauban, suffered much 
from English attacks and is now the port whence 
French convicts are shipped to the penal colony of 
New Caledonia. To the southward is the other pro- 
tective island of the roadstead, 016ron, the two is- 
lands bounding the Straits of Antioche. It is also 
populous, is eighteen miles long, and has its chief 
coast town strongly fortified, the Chateau d' 016ron. 
The river Charente flows into the straits opposite 
OlSron, coming out from southwestern France. Its 
lower course is through salt marshes, and there is a 
vast development of oyster beds, the oyster culture 
being an extensive industry, while the encroaching 
sea occasionally engulfs part of the land and thus 
has recently destroyed several villages. Here was the 
region to which Napoleon retired after the defeat at 
Waterloo, and his last refuge was in the fortified He 
d' Aix, off the river's mouth, before he surrendered 
to the British. Nine miles up the Charente and about 
eighteen south of La Rochelle is the fortress of Roche- 
fort, where Napoleon surrendered to Captain Mait- 
land of the British warship Bellerophon, July 15th, 
1815. This was established as a naval station by 
Louis XIV.'s minister, Colbert, in 1666, and was for- 
tified by Vauban, the Straits of Antioche being de- 
fended by a complete system of works. It is a modern 
town, having as its main attractions the arsenal and 
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naval harbor which are extensive; the central square 
adorned with a fine fountain recalling the minister's 
memory, as it is named the Place Colbert. There is 
an elaborate Naval Hospital and a large commercial 
harbor, Kochefort exporting much wine, brandy, 
grain, cattle and fish. 

VALLEY OF THE CHARENTE. 

The river Charente flows from the southeast, and 
we follow up its valley, the ancient home of the San- 
tones, which became the district of the Saintonge, of 
which the capital about twenty-five miles from Roche- 
fort is the noted old Eoman town of Saintes, rising 
finely on the western bank of the river. This was one 
of their famous Gallic strongholds, and until 1844, 
when it was pulled down, a Eoman bridge crossed the 
river having upon it a triumphal arch, erected in the 
days of Augustus, in honor of Germanicus. This 
arch has been re-erected on the river bank near by, 
and consists of two semicircular archways, each thir- 
teen feet wide, decorated with columns and pilasters. 
A modern stone bridge replaces the old one, and is 
adorned by a modern marble statue to Bernard Pa- 
lissy, the famous potter and author, born in 1510, 
who created the ceramic industries of the place, and 
died in Saintes in 1589. Roman relics abound in the 
town, and most of its buildings are ancient. The 
ruins of the old monastic Church of Notre Dame date 
from the eleventh century; St. Palais at the barracks 
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was largely constructed in the twelfth century; St. 
Pierre, the old Cathedral, was founded by Charle- 
magne, but has been twice rebuilt, so that its tran- 
septs are of the twelfth century and its conspicuous 
tower was built in the fifteenth century ; and there are 
also fragments of the old Eoman Capitol on a hill, 
destroyed during the religious wars, and now replaced 
by a hospital. The first bishop of Saintes was St. 
Eutropius, who suffered martyrdom in the third cen- 
tury, and his shrine was the very ancient church of 
St. Eutropius, rebuilt in the eleventh century and al- 
tered in the fifteenth when a grand spire was added. 
The saint's tomb is behind the chief altar in the 
crypt. Near this church are the remains of a vast 
Roman amphitheatre, an oval which accommodated 
over twenty thousand spectators. It was composed 
of a single tier of arches, seventy-four in number, a 
few being well preserved. It is of the Charente and 
Saintes that Longfellow in Keramos makes, the Pot- 
ter sing: 



«< 



Now southward through the air I glide, 
The song my only pursuivant, 

And see across the landscape wide 

The blue Charente, upon whose tide, 
The belfries and the spires of Saintes 

Ripple and rock from side to side, 

As, when an earthquake rends its walls, 
A crumbling city reels and falls. 



"Who is it in the suburbs here, 
This Potter, working with such cheer, 
In this mean house, this mean attire, 
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His manly features bronzed with fire, 
Whose figulines and rustic wares 

Scarce find him bread from day to day? 

This madman, as the people say, 
Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 

Who goes unfed if they are fed, 

Nor who may live if they are dead? 
This alchemist, with hollow cheeks, 
And sunken, searching eyes, who seeks, 

By mingled earths and ores combined 

With potency of fire, to find 
Some new enamel, hard and bright, 
His dream, his passion, his delight? 

"O Palissy! within thy breast 
Burned the hot fires of unrest; 

Thine was the prophet's vision, thine 

The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 

But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 

Or what it cannot find, creates!" 

The valley of the Charente above Saintes is noted 
for its brandy trade. About sixteen miles up the 
river is the old town of Cognac, the centre of this 
great manufacture, and the region southward from 
the river is known as the Petite Champagne, while 
beyond is the Grande Champagne. These names are 
given because the district is of the same geological 
formation as Champagne, and produces similar white 
wines of which brandies are made. From the Cognac 
storehouses these products are sent to all parts of the 
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world. The town has as its chief ornament a modern 
bronze equestrian statue of Francis I., who was born 
here in 1494, but the old castle wherein he first saw 
the light, now has on its site a brandy storehouse, and 
in fact these huge stores and the large distilleries are 
the prominent objects in view. The chief structure of 
interest is the church of St. Leger, the most ancient 
portions being of the eleventh century. At Jarnac 
to the eastward, the Huguenots under the Prince of 
Conde, in 1569, were beaten by the Duke of Anjou 
afterward Henri III., and farther eastward is Cha- 
teauneuf, out of which the French drove the English 
in 1380, after a stubborn siege lasting over four 
years. But brandy quotations more than historical 
records are of absorbing interest to these people 
now. 

Soon we come to the leading city of the Charente 
valley, Angouleme, with forty thousand people, the 
ancient capital of the Angoumois, which existed in 
the Eoman days and was then called Encolisma. It 
had a chequered history, being fought for and bat- 
tered in many wars, but it now is peaceful and pleas- 
antly situated on a hill between the Charente and its 
tributary, the Anguienne, surrounded by parks and 
promenades giving fine views over their valleys. The 
approach also presents a superb scene, there rising 
high above the town, the steeple of St. Martial's 
church, the tower of the Hotel de Ville, and the 
sqnare-towered Cathedral. St. Martial is a modern 
Romanesque structure, the steeple rising over the im- 
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pressive fagade. The Hotel de Ville is also mostly 
modern, though constructed in thirteenth century 
style. Upon its site originally stood the Castle of 
Angouleme, of which two old towers remain. In a 
garden alongside is a statue of Margaret of Valois, 
sister of Francis I. and Queen of Navarre, who was 
also known as Margaret of Angouleme, dying in 1549. 
The greatest building, however, is the Cathedral of 
St. Peter, one of the most interesting Romanesque- 
Byzantine churches of the twelfth century and re- 
cently thoroughly restored. Its nave is without aisles, 
and its fagade is built in four tiers of arcades sur- 
mounted by a great gable, all being finely decorated. 
The elaborate north tower of the transept rises in 
six square stages diminishing in size, nearly two 
hundred feet. There was originally a south tower of 
similar construction but it was destroyed in the re- 
ligious wars, only the base remaining. Northeast of 
Angouleme, up the little river Tardoire, is the an- 
cient Chateau of the famous family of La Rochefou- 
cauld, founded in the tenth century, but dating mainly 
from the twelfth century and later periods. Its most 
celebrated parts are the- staircase and arcade-sur- 
mounted galleries constructed by Fontant in the early 
sixteenth century. 

POITIERS. 

Northward from the Charente, and in the valley of 
the Sevre-Niortaise is the old Huguenot town of Ni- 
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ort, now a prolific manufactory of gloves with numer- 
ous tanneries. Here lived Queen Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, and the old Hotel de Ville was her palace, now 
chiefly used for a museum. As her dominions were all 
in English possession for centuries, we find here the 
ancient donjon keep of a castle built by her second 
husband, Henry Plantagenet, in the twelfth century. 
Niort was the birthplace of Madame de Maintenon in 
November, 1635. To the northeast on the Vonne 
lived the fairy Melusine, who is fabled as the "Mother 
of the Lusignans," who built a stronghold on the 
hill alongside the river. This castle of Lusignan of 
which there are still some remains on the hill-top, be- 
came the chateau of the noble family that in the 
Crusades gave kings to Jerusalem and Cyprus. We 
have come into the ancient province of Poitou, and 
here on an eminence at the confluence of the Clain 
and the Boivre, is its ancient and famous capital, 
Poitiers, almost surrounded by the two rivers. It is 
not much to-day, having but little trade, steep, nar- 
row and crooked streets, and the surface being largely 
occupied by religious establishments, but it has had 
in the olden time, a great history. 

The Celtic migration from Britain to northern 
France, in a very remote period founded Poitiers as 
the capital of the Pietones, whence were derived the 
names both of the province and the town. The Ro- 
mans found it a flourishing settlement, and when 
Gaul was Christianized, St. Hilary became its first 
bishop, in the fourth century. When the Visigoths 
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in the next century founded their kingdom of Aqui- 
taine, it was included, but Clovis defeated Alaric II., 
their king, in 507, at Vouille, a few miles west of 
Poitiers, and then it became part of the kingdom of 
the Franks, its lords being known as the Counts and 
ultimately as the Dukes of Aquitaine. One of these 
Dukes is said to have brought the Saracen invasion 
of France in the eighth century, but the Moors were 
attacked northwest of Poitiers in 732 by Charles 
Martel, defeated and driven out. Then, until the 
twelfth century, the province was comparatively 
quiet, but it became a tempting prize afterward in the 
rivalries of England and France. The celebrated 
Queen Eleanor was its sole heiress, and France first 
courted her, so that she married Louis VII., and Aqui- 
taine and Poitou became French possessions. But 
the couple quarrelled and she was divorced, and mar- 
ried Henry II. Plantagenet in 1152, so that the prize 
was passed over to England. Two centuries of strife 
between France and England followed, and in 1356, 
ten years after Crecj, the great battle of Poitiers was 
fought, Edward the Black Prince defeating King 
John, known as the Good, his losses being over eleven 
thousand men, including the flower of the French 
chivalry. When the war was closed by the treaty of 
Bretingy in 1360 Poitou and Aquitaine were given to 
Edward III. of England. They did not stay there 
long however, for in 1372, the famous French Con- 
stable Bertrand de Guesclin recaptured the whole re- 
gion south of the Loire. In 1569 in the religious 
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wars, the Huguenots under Coligny, besieged Poitiers 
§ but were driven off after seven weeks' contest, since 
which time the noted old fortress has not made much 
history. 

There are some interesting structures of ancient 
flavor in the town. The old Temple St. Jean was a 
baptistery of the seventh century, and enlarged later. 
Henry II. began the Cathedral of St. Peter in 1162, 
but it was not completed until 1379, the Gothic Plan- 
tagenet style predominating. It has an imposing in- 
terior and much ancient stained glass. Descending 
the hill behind it toward the river Clain, is found the 
Church of Ste. Radegonde, rebuilt in the eleventh 
and two subsequent centuries after the example of 
the cathedral, and having an elegant Gothic spire. 
Ste. Radegonde was the Queen of Clotaire I., who 
founded here the original church and convent of 
Sainte Croix about 560, and retired to it. Her sarco- 
phagus in the crypt is an object of pious pilgrimage, 
and there has been placed alongside, her marble 
statue, though the face is said to be a portrait of 
Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV. In the nave 
is a niche called the chapel of the "Pas de Dieu," 
which is the most greatly venerated part of the sa- 
cred building, for here on the pavement, there is a 
footprint, which the tradition says was made by the 
Lord when he appeared to Ste. Radegonde. Across 
the river, on the opposite bank, is a colossal gilded 
statue of the Virgin, known as Notre Dame des 
Dunes. The fine Church of Notre Dame la Grande is 
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farther up in the town, the western fagade being 
specially attractive. Near it is the Palais de Justice, 
including the remains of the castle of the Counts 
of Poitou, built in the fourteenth century. There are 
several old churches, while there are also preserved 
along the river verge, relics of the ancient fourteenth 
century ramparts. 

ANGERS AND SAUMUR. 

To the northward extends far across the country, 
the fertile valley of the Loire, and we will follow it 
up from Nantes. The river flows between highly cul- 
tivated shores with picturesque scenery and about 
fifty miles to the northeast receives from the north- 
ward, one of its chief tributaries, the Maine. Upon 
the latter, five miles from the junction of the rivers, 
is the ancient capital of Anjou, formerly the Ande- 
gavia of the Eomans, now the prosperous city of An- 
gers. This city was greatly modernized during the 
nineteenth century, the old ramparts being replaced 
by handsome boulevards, many new and attractive 
streets opened and fine buildings, bridges and spa- 
cious quays constructed, so that it has completely lost 
the dingy garb which formerly gave it the appellation 
of the "Black Town." The illustrious Counts of 
Anjou have given Angers its great historical promi- 
nence. Robert the Strong, who lived in the ninth 
century, fought the Normans, and founded the House 
of Capet. Foulques Nera — "Fulk the Black" was 
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famous in the eleventh century; Foulques V. became 
King of Jerusalem in 1131; his son Goeffrey Planta- 
genet married the Empress Matilda, and their son 
Henry II. Plantagenet, took Anjou into the possession 
of England; but Philip Augustus in 1204 recap- 
tured it for France. Then Louis IX. gave it to his 
brother Charles, King of Naples, in 1246. Subse- 
quently it passed to the House of Valois, was given as 
an appanage to Louis, son of King John, and then de- 
scended to Bene of Anjou in the fifteenth century, 
who became King of Naples, and was the ruler both 
of Anjou and Provence, but after a life of misfortune, 
lost most of his possessions, and retired to Aix in 
Provence, to devote his declining years to literature 
and the arts, being then known as "Ben6 the Good," 
his daughter Margaret of Anjou, also an exile, being 
his companion till death set him free. The memory 
of Bene is preserved in the name of the fine Boule- 
vard in Angers ornamented with a magnificent bronze 
statue by David d' Angers. When Bene died in 1480, 
Anjou was formally annexed to France by Louis XL 
Its history then became less sensational, but it suf- 
fered greatly in the various wars of the subsequent 
centuries. Its most distinguished citizen of modern 
times was the famous sculptor, Jean Pierre David d' 
Angers, born in 1788, whose memory is also preserved 
by a bronze statue in the Place de Lorraine. It is 
noteworthy that both the Duke of Wellington and the 
Earl of Chatham received part of their education at 
the military college formerly in Angers. Its main 
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business now is an extensive trade in slates sent 
throughout Europe, there being valuable quarries in 
the suburbs, some of them very large. 

The river Maine flows through the centre of the 
city, and the fine boulevards encircle it on both 
banks. Where these boulevards reach the rivers, the 
ancient fortifications originally had heavy chains 
crossing the stream to bar the passage. These are 
now replaced by bridges, known respectively as the 
"High Chain" and the "Low Chain," according to the 
flow of the river. The latter was formerly a suspen- 
sion bridge, but in 1850, it gave way while a detach- 
ment of troops were marching across, and over two 
hundred and twenty were killed. Alongside this 
bridge on the eastern bank, there rises on high the im- 
posing Castle of Anjou, an enormous stronghold 
built on a gigantic rock dominating the course of the 
river. This vast work has been shorn of some of its 
towers, and had its southern moat filled so as to make 
the route of the grand Boulevard du Chateau, but it is 
still one of the most picturesque and massive feudal 
castles in existence. Almost under its shadow is the 
Place Margaret d' Anjou, named for Rene's daughter, 
the Queen of Henry VI. of England, and here directly 
on the line of the Boulevards, between the Boulevard 
du Chateau and the Boulevard du Roi Rene, is David's 
famous statue of King Rene. Its pedestal is sur- 
rounded by twelve statuettes by the same sculptor. 
These represent Dumnacus, who defended Andegavia 
against Caesar, Roland, the Paladin, and ten cele- 
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brated members of the Anjou family, including Rob- 
ert the Strong, the two Foulques, Henry II. Planta- 
genet, Philip Augustus, Charles of Anjou, Louis I. of 
Anjou, Margaret of Anjou, Queen of England, and 
Rene's two wives, Isabella of Lorraine and Jeanne de 
Laval. Near the bridge of the High Chain and west 
of the river, alongside the Boulevard is one of the 
most interesting relics in Angers, the Hospice St. 
Jean, founded by Henry II. in 1152. It is now used 
for an Archaeological Museum mainly of mediaeval 
curiosities. Among these the most valued is an an- 
tique porphyry urn, bearing two masks of Jupiter, 
which, according to the venerated tradition, was one 
of the actual water-pots used by the Saviour at the 
marriage in Cana of Galilee, having been brought 
from the east by King Rene. The city also has a fine 
public Museum and library, including extensive gal- 
leries of sculpture and paintings. 

The oldest church of Angers is a fragment of much 
antiquarian interest, dating from the ninth century, 
being a relic of the Church of St. Martin. Its great- 
est church, standing in commanding position, is the 
Cathedral of St. Maurice, mostly built in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, an interesting Romanesque- 
Gothic building, which has a very long and impressive 
nave in the Angevin style, without aisles, magnifi- 
cent stained glass, and some sculptures by David. In 
a vault beneath the choir King Rene is buried, and 
here also was the tomb of Margaret d' Anjou, de- 
stroyed, however, during the Revolution. Its fa- 
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mous ruin is the remains of the old Abbey of Tous- 
saint, not far from the castle, with the Eue Toussaint 
between them. There are other churches, and among 
them the Trinity, also having an Angevin nave with- 
out aisles, and so impressive, that Fergusson writes of 
it that the general effect is so satisfactory "as to go 
far to shake our absolute faith in the dogma that 
aisles are indispensably necessary to the proper ef- 
fect of a Gothic church." There is also in this struc- 
ture another characteristic feature found in several of 
these churches, that the vaulting is diminished in 
height from the west to the east, so as to provide a 
device in the view apparently increasing the length 
of the building. Across the river, but north of the 
Boulevard is ancient St. Serge, another curious 
church, a relic of the Abbey St. Serge. In this build- 
ing the nave arches are supported by enormously 
thick columns, which are in sharp contrast with the 
exceedingly slender projections of the columns in the 
choir. The latter is also unique in being at first a 
nave with double aisles, then contracting to single 
aisles, and finally to a nave alone. The city is full of 
old timbered houses and picturesque relics of the an- 
cient days, and also has some fine mansions of the 
mediaeval times. Three miles to the southward is the 
town of Ponts de Ce, built on three islands in the 
Loire, above its confluence with the Maine, and 
united by four bridges. These were old Eoman struc- 
tures, the Pons Saii, but were recently rebuilt, and 
on the chief bridge, the Pont St. Maurille, stands the 
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statue of Dumnacus who defended this island strong- 
hold from the Roman invasion. 

About thirty miles southeast of Angers, and farther 
up the Loire is Saumur, and the river all along is en- 
closed by huge dykes, some of them a thousand years 
old, built to protect the fertile valley from inunda- 
tion by the great freshets so often coming down the 
stream. Saumur was a stronghold of the Huguenots, 
and the seat of their University previous to the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. The great military 
school, now the School of Cavalry on the river just 
below the town, was brought here from Angers in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. The town is 
built on an island in the river and on the southern 
bank, where the surface rises into a hill picturesquely 
dotted with a background of windmills, and crowned 
by an old castle. The vineyards of the neighborhood 
produce a much prized sparkling wine. Upon the 
island are the ruins of the Chateau of the Queen of 
Sicily, which was built by King Rene. There are the 
usual old churches and the Hotel de Ville, with an- 
cient houses in the little streets, but it is a quiet and 
restful place with a distinctive flavor of antiquity. 
In the suburbs, at Bagneux, is the largest French 
dolmen in existence, a chamber built like a house of 
cards, about sixty-five feet long and nine feet high, 
being composed of twenty huge stones, placed verti- 
cally for the walls, with four of them forming the 
roof. The largest stone measures thirty-four by 
twenty-two feet and is nearly three feet thick. The 
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origin of this dolmen is lost in the myths of remote 
antiquity. 

About ten miles southeast of Saumur are the re- 
mains of the ancient Abbey of Fontevrault, founded 
in the eleventh century for members of the aristoc- 
racy, including both a monastery and a nunnery, and 
ruled by an abbess. This spacious establishment had 
buildings covering nearly forty acres, and in modern 
times has been converted into a prison. In its ancient 
church, both Henry II. Plantagenet, and Eichard I. 
of England, were buried, but their tombs have been 
destroyed, only their statues remaining. Following 
up the Loire eastward, twenty-six miles from Saumur 
there come into sight on the northern bank, the 
ruined castle of Cinq Mars, while many of the houses 
of the village are cut out of the rocks abutting the 
river. Near by is an old Eoman work of the third 
century, a square brick tower originally surmounted 
by five small pyramidal pinnacles, and this called 
the Pile de Cinq Mars gave the place its name. It is 
a solid tower about fifteen feet in diameter and a 
hundred feet high, without doors or windows and is 
supposed to have been a funeral monument or a bea- 
con marking the confluence of the Loire and the 
Cher flowing in on the southern side. This place 
gave the title to the young Marquis of Cinq Mars, 
whose father was a great friend of Cardinal Eichelieu. 
The Cardinal bestowed a fortune upon the father and 
took the handsome young son to become a compan- 
ion of Louis XIII., which so turned his head that he 
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entered into a conspiracy to overthrow the great Min- 
ister. The result was that Cinq Mars at the early 
age of twenty-two, was in 1642 beheaded at Lyons. 

ST. MARTIN AND TOURS. 

We have entered the province of Touraine, and 
on the Loire, about a dozen miles farther eastward, 
is its ancient and noted capital, Tours. The tributary 
river Cher flows almost parallel to the Loire on its 
southern side, about two miles away, and the city is 
built between them. Tours is famous for its plums, 
for its silks, though Lyons, in the modern days has 
eclipsed it in this, for its three fine bridges across the 
Loire, leading to the wooded heights on the northern 
bank; and also for the Good St. Martin, its patron 
saint and greatest bishop, for the battle of Tours in 
which Charles Martel defeated the Saracens in 732, 
for Gregory of Tours, the historian of the Franks 
and "father of French history," and for Balzac, the 
novelist, born here in 1799. The neighborhood is a 
plain of great fertility, extending between the Loire 
and the Cher, and the charming climate attracts many 
visitors. The Gallic tribe of the Turones occupied 
this pleasant region before CaBsar came into Gaul, 
but the Eomans conquered and the town became the 
tTrbs Turonum, whence is derived the modern name. 
Then the Franks ruled it until Henry II. Plantagenet 
united Touraine with England. In 1242 it was re- 
stored to France, and subsequently it was a favorite 
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residence of the French kings, who fostered its manu- 
factures, and here were held various important Coun- 
cils. Mary Queen of Scots, when she married the 
Dauphin Francis secured Touraine as an appanage, 
and the revenues went to her until death. It had but 
scant history afterward, however, until the Germans 
invaded France in 1870. When they beleaguered 
Paris, Leon G-ambetta in September escaped from the 
capital in a balloon, and making his way to Tours, 
helped organize the defensive Army of the Loire, and 
established here the government of the National De- 
fence, which, however, in December, when menaced by 
the German advance, was removed to Bordeaux. The 
Germans captured Tours in January, 1871, and held 
it until peace came in March. 

Tours, like so many places in France, had an early 
religious development. St. Gatien of Pagan ancestry 
came among the Turones in the third century and in- 
troduced Christianity into Touraine. He died near 
the end of that century, and was buried where the 
choir of the Cathedral of Tours now stands, although 
the church was not named for him until the four- 
teenth century, while his relics were destroyed in the 
religious wars of the sixteenth century. The faith- 
ful piously observe St. Gatien's fete day on December 
18th. But a greater than he came afterward, in the 
fourth century, the "Good St. Martin." He was 
also of Pagan descent and his Eoman parents had 
destined him for the army. But his own inclination 
was to Christianity and asceticism, and after a few 
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years' service in Gaul, he gave up military life, was 
ordained a deacon at Poitiers by St. Hilary and then 
going home converted his mother. He became a 
hermit on an island near Genoa, and returned to Poi- 
tiers in 360 joining its monastic institution, the 
Licuge, the oldest in France. When a soldier at 
Amiens, Martin had cut his cloak in two with his 
sword to cover the nakedness of a shivering beggar; 
and later at Paris, near the gate which has since borne 
his name, the Porte St. Martin, he horrified the by- 
standers by embracing a leper, the sufferer being in- 
stantly healed. In 375 he was made the bishop of 
Tours, and conducted the pious office with skill and 
energy. At Marmoutier, near the river in the sub- 
urbs of Tours there was an altar, where it was said 
an unknown martyr had been buried, which became a 
popular Mecca for pilgrimages. He had strong com- 
mon sense and determined to investigate the origin 
cf this altar, the result developing doubts of the tra- 
dition and sore perplexity, with long and fervent 
prayers for enlightenment. Soon his prayers were an- 
swered, for while kneeling at the spot, a gaunt spec- 
tre appeared and said: "I am a famous brigand put 
to death for my crimes and ignorantly venerated by 
the people; I have nothing in common with the glor- 
ious martyrs in heaven, I am in torment/' Then the 
enlightened Martin destroyed the altar and founded 
there the ancient Abbey of Marmoutier, whose ruins 
yet exist near the northern bank of the Loire. He 
was practically the founder of monasticism in Gaul, 
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for he lived here as a monk while doing his whole 
duty as a bishop. His fame extended, and he was the 
leading spirit in converting Gaul from Paganism, 
thus becoming the patron saint not only of Tours, 
but of France as well. He was also made the special 
patron of Mayence and Wiirzburg. He died in the 
year 397, and his chroniclers, the chief being Greg- 
ory of Tours in the sixth century, record over two 
hundred miracles wrought by St. Martin after his 
death. A church was founded in Tours for his 
shrine, an elaborate edifice glowingly described by 
Gregory, but it disappeared, and on its site was erected 
the basilica of St. Martin in the twelfth century in the 
centre of the city and on a most magnificent scale. 
This was pillaged by the Huguenots and partially de- 
stroyed, being finally pulled down in 1802 when a 
street was opened through the site. They are now 
building a handsome new basilica of St. Martin. Two 
great towers of the old church remain, however, one 
on either side, between which rises the unfinished 
basilica surmounted by a colossal figure of St. Martin, 
blessing the city with three outstretched fingers. The 
two surviving towers are the Tour St. Martin and the 
Tour Charlemagne, the latter so called because the 
Emperor's third wife, Luitgard, was buried there. 

The Cathedral of Tours, ranking with the most 
famous Gothic edifices of France, is St. Gatien, front- 
ing on the spacious Place St. Gatien farther east- 
ward. Here stood the original church in the fourth 
century in which St. Martin ministered, succeeded 
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by another church in which Gregory of Tours offici- 
ated in the sixth century. All vestiges of both 
churches are lost, and in their place stands the mag- 
nificent Cathedral begun in 1170, but not completed 
until the sixteenth century. Here presided in the 
thirteenth century, Simon de Brion, Chancellor of 
Louis IX., who was elected Pope, and in honor of St. 
Martin called himself Martin IV. The facade is a 
noteworthy example of the Flamboyant style, lavishly 
ornamented and universally admired, Henri IV. hav- 
ing said it was a jewel to which only the casket was 
wanting. Two towers flank it, rising about two hun- 
dred and thirty feet into truncated pyramids, sur- 
mounted by double domes in Eenaissance. The in- 
terior still has its original fine stained glass, and in 
one of the chapels are buried the children of Charles 
VIII. Tours is not only proud of St. Martin and 
St. Gatien, but also of Balzac. In the handsome 
square fronting the new Palais de Justice, on the 
line of the boulevards, stands the elaborate bronze 
statue of Honore de Balzac, who died in 1880, this 
work of Fournier having been erected in. 1889. Along 
the river front where a pleasant garden and park have 
been constructed, two other noted sons of Touraine 
are immortalized by modern statues, the satirist Ea- 
belais, born at Chinon in 1490 and the philosopher 
Descartes, born at La Haye in 1596. In the Place de 
la Victoire farther southwest within the town is the 
monument of General Meusnier, a native of Tours, 
who died in 1793. There are also some memories 
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preserved that are less heroic. In one of the old 
streets, the Rue Brigonnot, is the house of Tristram V 
Hermite, the obnoxious provost marshal of Charles 
VII. and of Louis XI. It is popularly called the 
Maison des Pendus — the "House of the Hanged," — 
from the numerous executions there, grimly attested 
by the stout nails driven into the front of the build- 
ing. The scant remains of the old chateau of Plessis 
les Tours, graphically described by Sir Walter Scott 
in Quentin Durward, where Louis XI. lived and died 
in 1483, are in the southwestern suburbs. Not far 
from Tours is the magnificent chateau of Valancy, 
the home of Talleyrand and containing many me- 
morials of him. His remains lie in a small chapel in 
the surrounding forest. 

CHINON, LOCHES AND CHENONCEAUX. 

The neighborhood of Tours has various historical 
places. To the southwest is Chinon, on the Vicune, a 
tributary of the Loire, flowing in on the southern 
bank. On the route out to it, after passing the river 
Cher is the Chateau de la Carte, where Pope Martin 
IV. was born. The river Indre is crossed and then the 
great forest of Chinon traversed, to the river Vienne, 
where the old town of Chinon has its narrow, crooked 
streets stretching up the eastern bank about nine 
miles from the confluence with the Loire. The birth 
of Rabelais is recalled by his bronze statue, and as 
here began the heroic career of Joan of Arc, the cen- 
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tral square contains her equestrian statue, a fine mod- 
ern work. But the special feature of the quaint old 
place is the famous Chateau, standing on a plateau 
above the river, in full view from the quay, the 
ruins surrounded by a park. Here the invading 
Eomans built the fort of Caino, guarding the passage 
of the Vienne. The Visigoths captured it; then the 
Franks; and finally the Counts of Touraine, and it 
went with Queen Eleanor to Henry II. of England. 
He built the Castle of St. George, of which only 
fragmentary walls remain, lived and died here in 1189. 
It took a year's siege to capture this castle in 1205, 
when Philip Augustus united Touraine to France. 
It frequently changed hands afterward, and in the 
great Chateau, to which the king, driven out of Paris 
by the English, had retired, Joan of Arc first sought 
Charles VII. in 1428, when she urged him to march 
to the relief of Orleans, thus changing his career from 
humiliation and defeat to success and victory. A 
curious feature here, as in other places along and 
near the Loire, is the cavernous formation of the 
rocks, many of the caves being used for dwellings. 
There are three distinct castles at Chinon, the Cha- 
teau St. Georges, in ruins; the Chateau du Milieu, 
which replaced the old Eoman fort in the eleventh 
century and has been restored; and the Chateau du 
Courdray, including fine towers and a chapel. In the 
Chateau du Milieu, the donjon is in good preserva- 
tion and in the Hall of the Grand Logis, Joan had her 
first and famous interview with the King. The an- 
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cient structure has an excellent view over the town 
and valley. 

Up the river Indre and southward from Tours, is 
the celebrated castle of Loches, rising upon its west- 
ern bank, another ancient Eoman post, which was a 
monastery in the fifth century, and in 886 came to the 
House of Anjou, of which Geoffrey Plantagenet, the 
father of Henry II., was a descendant. Here was 
built an enormous castle and fortress, surrounded by 
a wall and moat over a mile in circumference. In 
1193, John, known, as Lackland, gave it up to the 
French, but Eichard regained it the next year, when 
he came back from the Holy Land. It again fell into 
French hands in 1206, but in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the English recovered and held it for some fifty 
years. It was a state prison, and after the French 
drove the English out, it became notorious as the 
prison of the foes of Louis XL, who made a most 
cruel use of its horrible dungeons, known as the 
"Cachots." Here James V, of Scotland was married 
to Madeleine of France in 1536. The large donjon is 
the most interesting portion remaining, its walls ris- 
ing 130 feet. It was a twelfth century rectangular 
tower eighty feet long and about one-half that width. 
Alongside is a smaller tower of similar character, and 
on the other side is the Martelet, containing the dun- 
geon in which was nine years confined Ludovico 
Sforza, the captured Duke of Milan, known as "II 
Moro," who had contested the right of the French 
king to the crown of Naples, the walls bearing numer- 
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ous inscriptions made by him and other prisoners. 
The Tour Ronde built by Louis XI. is also along- 
side, in which .were the notorious iron cages invented 
by Cardinal de Balue, who himself came to be con- 
fined in them with others who felt the malevolence of 
that monarch. Most of the original enclosing wall 
remains, and with it now is a miniature town. Here 
is the old Church of St. Ours, dating from the tenth 
century, the nave having the heavy pointed arches 
of that period surmounted by Norman round arches 
of two centuries later. In the Chateau Eoyal, now 
the Prefecture, dwelt several kings of France, be- 
ginning with Charles VII., and here also is the tomb 
of the latter's amiable favorite Agnes Sorel, who died 
in 1450, her patriotic influence having been potential 
after the death of Joan of Arc, in inspiring that king 
to carry on his struggle against the English. She 
was called "La Belle des Belles," was born near Lo- 
ches, and she bequeathed most of her fortune to the 
monks of St. Ours. The tomb was rifled during the 
Eevolution and is now empty. In the Chateau is the 
beautiful oratory of Anne of Brittany, who married 
two subsequent kings who lived there, Charles VIII. 
and Louis XII. 

Ascending the river Cher from Tours, about twenty 
miles away is the later but equally famous Chateau 
of Chenonceaux, a luxurious villa, constructed for 
pleasure rather than for war. It was begun early in 
the sixteenth century, and much of it is supported on 
stone piles in the river, thus imitating the Venetian 
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construction, while the architecture represents the 
transition period from the Gothic to Italian Benais- 
sance. A drawbridge connects the river portion with 
the bank, and two of the supporting stone piles are 
hollow, having within them the kitchens and other 
offices, so that much of the cooking seems to have been 
actually done below the water level. A French tax- 
receiver-general first owned the place, but his son 
relinquished it to the crown, and Francis I. frequently 
resided in it. Henri II. gave it to his favorite Diana 
of Poitiers, and a graceful balcony overhanging the 
river is called by her name, she having built it outside 
her boudoir. Queen Catharine di Medicis, however, 
strongly objected, and finally compelled Diana to 
abandon the chateau, receiving Chaumont farther up 
the Loire in exchange. Catharine extended and em- 
bellished the place and here received her Italian 
friends, one of them being the poet Tasso, who lived 
in France for a year. Among the relics of Catharine 
is a stone staircase leading down to the water where 
she descended to take a bath in the river. Here 
Mary Queen of Scots passed her honeymoon upon her 
marriage with Francis II. The chateau is in a se- 
cluded but romantic situation, the river view is beau- 
tiful and the surrounding gardens and parks are fine. 
An old donjon, of an earlier castle is still preserved. 
A picturesque bridge crosses the river, on which is a 
curious house built by Diana, for a refectory. Much 
of the sculpture and decoration here, as in many 
places near Tours, is attributed to the peerless Jean 
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Goujon, who flourished in the fifteenth century, and 
is said to have perished in Paris in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's night. 

AMBOISE, BLOIS AND CHAMBORD. 

Following up the Loire above Tours, on the north- 
ern bank, Vouvray is passed, its vineyards yielding a 
noted white wine, and in the hills along the shore 
are some of the caverns formerly used as dwellings. 
Fourteen miles from Tours, is the grim and ancient 
castle of Amboise, standing on the southern bank 
upon a rocky and almost inaccessible precipice, its 
massive walls, ponderous round towers and frowning 
battlements being impressive as the visitor ap- 
proaches. A park and forest extend almost all the 
way to Chenonceaux, about eight miles southward. 
The village is uninteresting, but the elevated ram- 
parts of the castle give a magnificent view over the 
valley of the Loire, which it formerly commanded. 
Its history is prolonged and has horrible chapters. 
Originally a Eoman river stronghold, it was rebuilt in 
the fourth century, enlarged and strengthened later, 
and became the residence of several kings of France. 
The great tragedy of Amboise arose from the conspir- 
acy of 1560, by the Huguenot chiefs which opened the 
French religious wars. Their intention was to remove 
the young French king, Francis II., to get him away 
from the influence of the Guises, who controlled the 
government. The plot was revealed and the Guises 
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and their adherents got possession of the castle, fell 
upon the Huguenots, and butchered twelve hundred 
of them in the presence of Francis II. and his young 
bride, Mary of Scotland, and of Catharine di Medici s 
(who is said to have directed the affair) and her two 
other sons who subsequently became the French 
Kings Charles IX. and Henri III. Forty-one of the 
leaders were hanged from iron balconies outside the 
banquet hall on the precipice above the river, which 
flowed more than a hundred feet below. Three years 
later the Edict of Amboise was issued, granting tol- 
eration to the Huguenots. After the Eestoration in 
the nineteenth century, this grim castle came into 
possession of the Orleans family and Louis Philippe 
restored it, using it for a state prison. It became the 
property of the Comte de Paris, and finally of the 
Due d' Aumale, and is now an asylum for military 
veterans. Abd-el Kader, the Arab emir of Algeria, 
who so long resisted the French occupation, but was 
defeated, was imprisoned at Amboise from 1847 till 
1852 when Napoleon III. released him, and he after- 
ward became a great friend of France. 

It was at Amboise, Mary of Scotland wrote her 
plaintive farewell to France upon returning to Scot- 
land and misfortune, after her brief year's career as 
Queen of Francis II., who died in 1560. It was to 
Amboise, in the earlier part of that century that the 
peerless painter Leonardi da Vinci came at the in- 
vitation of Francis I. as the French court artist, dy- 
ing at the Chateau of Clou near by in May, 1519. 
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After Louis Philippe had restored the castle chapel 
of St. Hubert, Leonardos remains were interred 
within. The chapel decoration mainly relates to the 
life and conversion of St. Hubert, who is the patron 
of the chase. They also show the visitor a low door- 
way against the top of which the young King Charles 
VIII. is said to have struck his head, causing his 
death in 1498. This tale, however, is doubted, but 
thus the tragic overcomes everything else in the mem- 
ories of grim and frowning Amboise. Farther up the 
Loire is the Chateau of Chaumont, rising from a hill 
on the southern bank, battlemented towers protect- 
ing the entrance and guarding the flanks of the build- 
ings. It has little history, but contains memorials 
of Catharine di Medicis and Diana of Poitiers. 

Ten miles still farther up, scattered along the 
northern bank with its crooked little streets running 
up hills and staircases and having the chief high- 
way in a hollow between the slopes, is the old his- 
torical town of Blois. A tasteful bridge crosses the 
Loire from the Eue Denis Pepin, the principal street, 
to the southern suburb of Vienne. Crowning the 
slopes on either side of this street, are respectively, 
the Castle and the Cathedral, both being well seen 
from the river above the quaint houses on the hill- 
sides. The latter edifice is the Cathedral of St. 
Louis, a late Gothic construction without much fea- 
ture. The finest church in Blois is the old Abbey 
Church of St. Xicolas, begun in the eleventh century, 
and standing at the foot of the hill below the castle. 
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Ii has an impressive fagade with two towers, a central 
tower making a handsome lantern over the interior, 
and is noted for its high relief altar-piece of the fif- 
teenth century, depicting the life of St. Mary of 
Egypt. This fair repentant sinner, to expiate her 
shortcomings, retired to a cave in the desert near the 
habitation of the pious St. Jerome who became her 
father confessor. Her life is represented in several 
scenes, the final one depicting her burial. The grave 
has been dug, and St. Jerome and his companion, the 
lion, are performing the last rites by lifting the corpse 
into it. The saint holds her head, and the lion on his 
hind legs, supports her feet, with an air of decorous 
gravity fully as impressive as that of the saint. Blois 
is very proud of Denis Pepin, the natural philosopher 
who was born here in 1647, and has named the princi- 
pal street after him. It leads up from the bridge, 
through the depression in the hills, and on a high 
platform in full view at the head of the street, with 
an elaborate flight of steps ascending to it is his 
bronze statue by Millet, erected in 1879. 

The Counts of Blois were a long line of nobles en- 
gaged in many wars, but the town first came into 
public notice when the son of Charles V., King of 
France, Louis the Duke of Orleans, bought from them 
their Castle of Blois about the end of the fourteenth 
century. It was enlarged and improved and became 
a residence of the subsequent French kings, particu- 
larly in the days of Louis' grandson who was Louis 
XII. Francis I. embellished it and Henri III. spent 

Vol. II.- 
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a great deal of his time here. Under their hands it 
became an elaborate palace and it is one of the most 
interesting in France. The castle fell into disuse but 
has recently been largely restored. It is built around 
a quadrangle and stands high on the hill, the fagade 
of the Francis I. wing, regarded as the finest part, 
being a triumph of the Renaissance, constructed in 
four stories, richly decorated, adorned with tasteful 
turrets and an open gallery at the top. The staircase 
of this wing is the chief feature, ascending inside a 
projecting pentagonal tower in the quadrangle, open 
at each stage and within and without being most 
sumptuously carved. Here is found the salaman- 
der, which was the badge of Francis I. ; and the hedge- 
hog, the badge of Louis XII., and the ermine of his 
Queen, Anne of Brittany, are found in other por- 
tions of the buildings. This grand staircase is a mar- 
vel, for rarely can be found elsewhere such a broidery 
and lacework in stone, and such delicacy and variety 
of ornament. Many artists wrought the details, but 
Jean Goujon carved the statues. In the chapel an 
elaborate window represents the betrothal of Louis 
and Anne. In the interior are the apartments of 
Queen Anne and also of Catharine di Medicis, she 
having died here in 1589. Her oratory and study are 
shown. In the latter is a window from which Marie 
di Medicis is said to have escaped, when imprisoned in 
the castle by her son Louis XIII. The donjon is 
known as the Tour des Oubliettes. The Louis XII. 
wing is of brick and has a magnificent portal over 
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which is that king's gilded equestrian statue. There 
is a museum in this wing including two noted paint- 
ings, the Columbine, by Leonardi da Vinci, and a 
group of sheep by Rosa Bonheur. 

The memory of this famous old Castle of Blois is 
redolent of plots, the chief of which culminated in 
the time of Henri III. That weak and vacillating 
king had wearied of the vigorous regulating done 
during his and preceding reigns by the Duke of Guise 
and his brother, the Cardinal. They were the king's 
cousins, and the Duke was the most powerful noble 
in France. The Duke had been a courageous and 
skillful general, and carried a wound on his face, got 
in combat, which had given him the popular surname 
"le Balafre," or "the scarred/' He finally became 
so confident of his position, that Henri III. decided to 
have him killed. He was assassinated in 1588 in the 
king's apartments, and was carried into the king's 
bedchamber where he died, while in an adjoining 
room it was said that two monks fervently prayed 
"for the success of a great enterprise." The next 
day the Cardinal, his brother, was also killed in the 
donjon. This occurred after an assembly of the States 
General of France in the palace. The crimes, how- 
ever, caused the castle afterward to be shunned and 
Henri IV. visited it but once. It is now a govern- 
ment chateau of France, through whose deserted halls 
the visitors wander, recalling the plots and intrigues 
of the time long ago when it was the centre of influ- 
ence in that mercurial kingdom. 
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Farther up the Loire, the road to it being along the 
great dyke, embanking the river so that it cannot 
inundate the fertile region alongside, is the extensive 
park of Chambord, surrounded by a wall twenty miles 
in circumference. The Chateau of Chambord, some 
distance south of the river, was built in 1526 for 
Francis I. who made it his favorite rural residence. 
Goujon and all the famous artists of the day were 
engaged in its decoration. Louis XIV. presented it 
to Marshal Saxe, and the ex-King of Poland, Stan- 
islaus, dwelt in it in the early eighteenth century. 
Napoleon gave it to Marshal Berthier, and it was 
bought from his widow after the Restoration, by a 
national subscription and given to the Comte de 
Chambord, who got his title from the estate. 

The palace is constructed in two squares, the larger 
enclosing the smaller in such a way that their north- 
ern fagades are identical. There are massive round 
towers surmounted by conical roofs and lanterns, at. 
the corner of each square, so that the front thus pre- 
sents four of these towers. Myriads of turrets, dor- 
mer windows, chimneys and pinnacles rise above the 
roofs, and the whole is surmounted by the double 
lantern of the main staircase tower. There are fine 
adornments and decoration, but the interior is almost 
empty, it having been sacked during the Revolution.. 
The novelty of the palace is the double spiral stair- 
case so arranged that parties ascend and descend 
without seeing each other. The enormous structure 
has over four hundred rooms, and the stables can ac- 
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commodate twelve hundred horses. Still farther as- 
cending the Loire we pass Beaugency, where a Gothic 
arched bridge crosses the river. Here the English 
were defeated by Joan of Arc, raising the siege of 
Orleans, in 1429, and her statue commemorates the 
victory. Above and back from the river is Clery. 
The superstitious King Louis XL always wore a 
small leaden figure of "Our Lady of Clery" in his hat, 
and in the ancient church here he is buried. 

THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

Extending along the northern bank of the Loire, 
sixty-eight miles south of Paris is the ancient and 
famous city of Orleans. It occupies an important 
strategic position, being the key to central and south- 
ern France, and was a military stronghold from the 
most ancient times. The Gauls had a post here com- 
manding the river crossing, and they called the set- 
tlement Oenabum. A party of Roman merchants 
who had ventured here were massacred, whereupon 
Caesar, 52 B. C, captured and burnt the town. The 
Emperor Aurelian afterward made it a fortress, call- 
ing it Aurelianum, from which the modern name of 
Orleans is derived, the people for whom it became the 
capital being known as the Orleanais. It was con- 
verted to Christianity and in the fifth century, its 
bishop St. Aignan delivered it from the attack of 
Attila, but Clovis captured it in 498. It ultimately 
became united with the kingdom of the Franks. The 
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great event at Orleans, however, was its delivery 
from the English by Joan of Arc, when having over- 
run all northern France and captured Paris they laid 
siege to Orleans in 1428. She entered the town April 
29th, 1429, forced the English to abandon the siege 
and retire by the 8th of May, and this wonderful suc- 
cess is still annually celebrated by a two days' fete on 
May 7th and 8th. Her memory is held very precious 
by the townsfolk. Her bronze equestrian statue, rep- 
resenting Joan returning thanks to Heaven for the 
victory, is in the central square, the Place du Mar- 
troi, to which the Rue Eoyale leads up from the 
bridge across the Loire. From this street, the broad 
Rue Jeanne d* Arc goes eastward to the front of the 
great Cathedral. Her bronze statue is in the court of 
the Hotel de Ville, and within the building, another 
statue represents her riding a horse trampling upon 
a mortally wounded Briton. In the Public Museum 
is her full length portrait by Scherer; and off the 
Rue Royale in the Rue du Tabour, is the house where 
she lodged, now containing a Museum of relics con- 
nected with Joan and her exploits. Down alongside 
the river, a short distance below the bridge, is the 
Church of Notre Dame de la Recouvrance, erected in 
gratitude for her deliverance of the town. 

The Maid of Orleans is one of the most picturesque 
and remarkable figures displayed in the annals of 
France. She was the daughter of a peasant, born 
about 1411, at Domremy on the Meuse, on the east- 
ern verge of Champagne and over two hundred miles 
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the Earl of Salisbury, and then the voices became so 
peremptory and urgent that she had to obey. She 
must intervene by going to King Charles ; her parents 
in dismay remonstrated, but it was unavailing, and 
she sought the governor of the district, Robert de 
Baudricourt, for an introduction to Charles. In all 
her subsequent acts she professed to be guided by 
voices of the saints telling her she had the two-fold 
task of relieving Orleans and of crowning Charles, as 
his ancestors had been crowned, at Rheims. Often 
rebuffed, she finally prevailed upon the governor to 
grant her request and in February, 1429, accompanied 
by two knights Joan went to the French court at 
Chinon, for the interview. 

The Merlin prophecy, the appearance of the maiden 
and her perilous journey of nearly three hundred 
miles were soon talked of throughout the country, 
and the populace became much interested. Charles 
at first refused to see her, but the rising tide of popu- 
lar sympathy induced his advisers to persuade him to 
grant an interview. She sought him out, though dis- 
guised in a crowd of courtiers, and thus is said to 
have convinced him of the divinity of her mission; 
Then she was rigidly examined — a Church Commis- 
sion reported there was nothing of evil in her or con- 
trary to the faith, and a council of matrons testified to 
her chastity; and then she was sent forth to relieve 
Orleans, with an army of about five thousand men. 
She was of medium height, stoutly built but well 
proportioned and could endure great fatigue, and 
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whilst not handsome of countenance is described as 
having grand melancholy eyes, which exercised an ir- 
resistible charm. She rode at the head of the troops, 
clad in a coat of mail, armed with an ancient sword 
which she had divined to be hidden near the altar of 
St. Catharine de Fierbois, and carrying a white stan- 
dard of her own design embroidered with lilies, hav- 
ing on one side the image of God seated on the clouds 
and holding the world in His hand, and on the other 
a representation of the annunciation. Her voice was 
powerful, but sympathetic, and her dignified and 
graceful manners inspired respect. There were ex- 
perienced officers with her, who directed the forces of 
which she nominally had the command, and thor- 
oughly convinced that victory would follow, she gave 
the French what they then sadly lacked, a spirit of 
energy and resolution. Her soldiers were thus in- 
spired with a fanatic enthusiasm armed with the en- 
nobling influence of religion, while the enemy were 
overawed by the fear that she had supernatural pow- 
ers. She skillfully managed to effect an entrance to 
beleaguered Orleans, and the French attacks upon the 
besiegers became so vigorous that the English raised 
the siege. Then Jargeau and Beaugency were cap- 
tured, followed by a great victory at Patay fifteen 
miles northwest of Orleans, and the English were 
driven far beyond the Loire. 

Joan at once set about the remainder of her task, 
the crowning of the king. With some difficulty he was 
persuaded to set out for Rheims, but he started with 
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twelve thousand men, and entered the Cathedral 
City, having taken Troyes by assault while on the 
way, at the instigation of the maid. He entered 
Rheims July 16th, and next day was crowned in the 
Cathedral, Joan, during the ceremony, standing along- 
side and holding her sacred banner. The capture of 
Paris was subsequently attempted, but the attack 
made September 8th, in which Joan was wounded, re- 
sulted disastrously, and despite her passionate re- 
monstrance, he withdrew, disbanding his army. Then 
Joan went into Normandy to assist in the movements 
against the English, but returned to the Court in 
December, and she and her family were ennobled with 
surname of du Lis. But she could not desist from 
activity, and the next March went to assist the de- 
fence of Compiegne, leading an unsuccessful sortie in 
which she was surrounded and taken prisoner in May. 
Charles made no effort for her liberation, and her 
captors in November sold her to the English, who at 
the instance of the University of Paris, in January, 
1431, delivered her to the Inquisition for trial. After 
repeated investigations she was accused as a heretic 
and sorcerer, and being found guilty in May, made her 
submission at the scaffold and was pardoned. Still> 
however, an English prisoner, and being induced by 
her jailers to resume male attire, she was on this ac- 
count adjudged to haye relapsed and was sentenced to 
death and burnt at Rouen May 30th, 1431, being then 
but twenty years old. The tragic close of her career 
caused widespread criticism. France, which she had 
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really saved, afterward became everywhere victorious, 
and on July ?th, 1456, tin* sentence was n\oked and 
the church upheld the reality of her tii\ in»- inspira- 
tion. There have heen repeat t-tl but uiiMiei •• ■-- ful 
movements to have her canonized, though it -••••in- 
now as if the process already continuing over thirty 
years would result as the vast majority of the In-in-h 
Catholics would desire. In January, 1 !•«» 1. the «... nnd 
stage, the beatification, or public declaration ..f 1 1 ■ ■ r 
virtues was made at Home. The final >ta:_ f e of ran 
onization, or the proof of working miracle, cannot 
come for some vears. 

ORLEANS TO PARIS. 

Orleans was a Huguenot stronghold in the relJL f iou< 
wars, being held by Admiral Colign\, when the elder 
Duke of Guise attacked in lob.J, and \va- .-lain, hi< 
death being avenged by his defendant, the younger 
duke, in the murder of Coligny in the St. Bartholo- 
mew's night massacre; and the tahle< again turned 
when this vounger duke was assasnnated at Blois. 
In the German invasion of Trance in 1 Si 0-71, Or- 
leans, on account of its strategic importance, became 
the object of attack, and after various maiueuvrcs 
and battles, it was taken in October by the Germans, 
being recaptured by the French in November and 
again taken by the Germans, December 5th, they 
holding it until the close of the war. Orleans is now 
a quiet city with about 70,000 population and some 
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manufactures and trade. The old city walls have 
been replaced by a semicircle of handsome boule- 
vards, as in most of the French towns. The Cathedral 
of Sainte Croix has an imposing fagade, but it was 
almost completely destroyed in the religious wars, and 
has been practically rebuilt since the sixteenth cen- 
tury in the late Gothic. The fagade has three portals 
surmounted by rose windows and an open gallery, 
above which two elaborate flanking towers have been 
carried to an elevation of nearly three hundred feet, 
with crown shaped galleries on top. A graceful cen- 
tral spire rises from the Cathedral, which is very 
large, being nearly five hundred feet long. The in- 
terior is impressive and the nave is one hundred feet 
high, the chapels of the choir, dating from the origi- 
nal building, having escaped being burnt by the Hu- 
guenots in 1567. In one of them is the marble monu- 
ment of Archbishop Dupanloup of Paris, who died in 
1878. The eminent lawyer Robert Pothier, who was 
a native of Orleans, born in 1699, has his bronze 
statue on the northern side of the Cathedral. The 
old Hotel de Ville near by was built in 1530, and was 
then a royal residence. In it Francis II. died in the 
arms of his young wife, Mary of Scotland, in 1560, 
after their short year of marriage. It was recently 
enlarged. Goujon's sculptures enrich the fagade. 

The Loire at Orleans has little navigation, and in 
summer time is almost dry. To the eastward eleven 
miles up the river is Jargeau, where Joan of Arc 
gained her first victory over the English. Farther up 
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at St. Benoit was the wealthy Benedictine monastery, 
founded in the seventh century, which Condi* and the 
Huguenots pillaged and destroyed in l.Vii. It was 
a great school in the middle ages, and as many as 
five thousand boys of the best French families arc :>aid 
to have been taught at one time by the monk:*. The 
weird old church of the eleventh renin rv i> the «»nlv 
relic, a remarkable ecclesiastical monument. ha\ing 
two sets of transepts, between which ri>es a ><juarc 
tower. Above the door of the northern portal i> a 
representation in stone of the translation of the re- 
mains of St. Benoit (St. Benedict) from Montr Cas- 
sino to this monasterv at its foundation. Beneath tin? 
central tower is the tomb, with recumbent statue of 
Philip I., king of France, who died in 1 Ids. 

The great forest of Orleans, one of the most ex- 
tensive in France, and largely a public domain, ex- 
tends northward from the Loire, and for a long dis- 
tance eastward from Orleans. There are various bat- 
tlefields in and around it, relics of the Knglish, Re- 
ligious and German wars. To the northward is l»ou- 
vray, the scene of the only battle in the Knglish siege 
of Orleans, before Joan of Arc arrived there, in which 
they defeated the French. In preparation for Lent, 
the English were bringing a supply of fish to their 
camp when the French attacked but were beaten otT, 
and the contest, hence, was called the "Battle of the 
Herrings." The route northward toward Paris trav- 
erses a fertile farming district, and its market town 
of Etampes, thirty-five miles from Paris, has a large 
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grain and flour trade. Here was born the eminent 
naturalist Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in 1772, a marble 
statue commemorating him. The route just beyond 
passes the gaunt Tour Guinette, ninety feet high, the 
relic of an ancient castle. It then follows down the 
valley of the Orge, which receives the pretty little 
river Yvette that so attracted Longfellow. 

* 

"O lovely river of Yvette! 

O darling river! like a bride, 
Some dimpled, bashful, fair Lisette, 
Thou goest to wed the Orge's tide. 

"Maincourt, and lordly Dampierre, 
See and salute thee on thy way, 
And, with a blessing and a prayer, 
Ring the sweet bells of St. Faget. 

"The valley of Chevreuse in vain 

Would hold thee in its fond embrace; 
Thou glidest from its arms again 
And hurriest on with swifter pace. 

"O lovely river of Yvette! 

O darling stream! on balanced wings 
The wood-birds sang the chansonnette 
That here a wandering poet sings." 

The Orge, a little way beyond the junction, flows 
into the Seine. Then in a district of attractive villas, 
our route comes to Choisy, six miles out of Paris, noted 
for its porcelain factories. In the public square at 
Choisy is a bronze statue of Eouget de Y Isle, author of 
the Marseillaise, who died here in 1836. Then enter- 
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ing Paris, the route, by a series of tunnels, reaches the 
handsome new Gare <T Orleans on the Quai along- 
side the Seine in the centre of the great city. 

We have thus returned from Brittany to Paris, 
through the historic region of the great river of 
France, the Loire, so often the scene of bloodshed, in- 
trigue and momentous events, but now the peaceful 
granary of the Republic and giving the visitor the 
impression recorded by Goldsmith in the Traveller: 

"How often have I led thy sportive choir 
With tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loire! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And freshen'd from the wave, the zephyr flew." 
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Fontainebleau — Barbizon — Montereau — Montargis — 
Sens — Joigny — La Roche — Canal de Bourgogne — 
Auxerre — Clamecy — The Morvan — Avallon — Vez- 
elay — Autun — Divitiacus — Gien — Vercingetorix — 
Briare — Nevers — Bourges — Jacques Cceur — Moulins 

— Vichy — MontluQon — Gueret — Aubusson — Lim- 
oges — Auvergne — Clermont-Ferrand — Gergovia — 
Issoire — Royat — Puy de Ddme — La Bourboule — 
Mont Dore* — Puy de Sancy — Le Puy — Mont An is — 
The Dordogne — Brive — Pompadour — Turenne — Peri- 
gueux — Libourne — St. Emilion — The Garonne — Bor- 
deaux — The Gironde — The Landes — The M&loc — The 
Graves — Sauternes — Chateau Laffitte — St. Estephe — 
Royan — Cordouan — Arcachon — Buglose — The Adour 
— Dax — Bayonne — The Basques — Biarritz — Cambo 

— Bidarray — Roncesvalles — Roland the Paladin — 
Henry of Navarre — Pau — Bearn — Coarraze — Ole- 
ron — Le Semport — Urdos — Pic d' Anie — The Eaux 
Bonnes — The Eaux Chaudes — Pic du Midi d* Ossau — 
Lourdes — Cauterets — St. Savin — Pic de Vignemale — 
St. Sauveur — Cirque de Gavarnie — Mont Perdu — The 
Pyrenees — Bareges — Pic du Midi de Bigorre — 
Bagneres — Tarbes — Pic de Ne*thou — The Maladetta — 
Luchon — Montre*jeau — Muret — Canal du Midi — Tou- 
louse — Montauban — Moissac — Agen — Cahors — 
Languedoc — Sore*ze — Carcassonne — The Corbifcres — 
Narbonne — Bgziers — Agde — Roussillon — Estagel — 
Perpignan — Cape Cerbeze — Prades — The Canigou 

— Planes — Puy de Carlitte — Am6lie les Bains — Foix 
— Tarascon — Ax — Ussat — Andorra. 
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FONTAINEBLEAU. 

The Emperor Napoleon made the Chateau of Fon- 
tainebleau his favorite rural residence. It is about 
thirty-seven miles southeast of Paris, upon the line 
of the chief railway leading to southern France, the 
Chemin de Fer de Lyon. The route goes past the 
great Fort of Charenton, commanding both the 
Marne and the Seine, and then up the valley of the 
latter. About eleven miles out are the Moulins de 
Corbeil, the most extensive flour-mills in France. The 
beautiful green vale of the Yeres is crossed, and the 
ancient town of Melun, the Melodunum which Caesar 
records as having been captured by his lieutenant 
Labienus, at the crossing of the Seine, is twenty-eight 
miles from Paris, the older portions being partly 
built on an island in the river. Amyot, bishop of 
Auxerre, and translator of Plutarch, was a native of 
Melun, born in 1513, and his statue adorns the Court 
of the Hotel de Ville. Here also lived Zola, the novel- 
ist. The gorgeous Chateau de Vaux-Praslin is a short 
distance out of the town, surrounded by a large park. 
Fouquet, the Finance Minister of Louis XIV., built 
this chateau in the seventeenth century, at an expense 
of $3,600,000, an enormous amount for those days, 
and entertained the king there at costly fetes, which 
ruined him, for he robbed his master's treasury and 
fell from grace. 
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Beyond, the train enters the great forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, passing through it for several miles. The 
exhibition of the woodland along the railway, how- 
ever, is not as favorable as other parts, for the timber 
is poor and fires have run through it. This forest is 
regarded as among the finest in France, covering an 
area of over forty-two thousand acres and being about 
fifty miles in circumference, spreading far back from 
the winding Seine on its western bank. It was for 
centuries a royal hunting ground, and is chiefly com- 
posed of heath and undergrowth, though having 
groves of fine trees, and several magnificent gorges 
disclosing superb views. It remains much in the na- 
tural state, however, being a roaming place for the 
wild boar. There are roads intersecting the woods in 
all directions, and on one of the principal highways is 
an obelisk telling of its great tradition, for here was 
the spot where "the spectral black huntsman/' then 
haunting the forest, appeared in warning to Henri 
IV. just before his assassination. The surface of the 
ground is varied, the rock formation being mainly 
sandstone and providing building stone and paving 
blocks for Paris, The picturesque scenery makes its 
gorges favorite resorts for artists. Its most elevated 
height is surmounted by the Tour Denecourt, built as 
a miniature fortress, and giving a grand view all 
around for about forty miles, the Eiffel Tower in Paris 
being plainly seen. It was at the village of Barbizon on 
the edge of the forest and on the high road from Paris, 
that Millet made the scene of his famous painting 
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The Angelus. On account of its sylvan pastoral scen- 
ery, Barbizon long ago became a mecca for the ar- 
tists from the French capital, quite a colony of land- 
scape painters settling here. Much of the landscape 
art of France has consequently become adorned with 
the peculiar beauties of the Fontainebleau scenery. 
The field, which is the scene of The Angelus, is at the 
end of the village, with the church-spire in the dis- 
tant background, whence came the deep bell-note in- 
spiring the picture. 

Louis VII., in the twelfth century, who hunted the 
wild boar in this forest of Fontainebleau, built for 
protection a fortified castle. This was the hunting 
lodge of the kings for many reigns, until in the six- 
teenth century, Francis I. converted it into a magnifi- 
cent palace. Henri IV. afterward made additions, 
but the buildings have since remained about as he 
left them. Louis Phillippe and Napoleon II. com- 
pletely restored the palace. In it Louis XIII. was 
born in 1601; Louis XIV., in 1685, signed the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, by which nearly a cen- 
tury previously Henri IV. had granted toleration to 
the Huguenots; the Grand Conde died in 1686; and in 
1809, sentence of divorce from Napoleon was pro- 
nounced against the Empress Josephine. It is replete 
with other memories of Napoleon. The entrance 
court is sometimes called the Cour des Adieux, be- 
cause here in April, 1814, after his deposition and ab- 
dication, Napoleon parted from the grenadiers of his 
Old Guard. When he returned the next March from 
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Elba, he reviewed them again, before marching at 
their head to Paris. In the chapel, Napoleon III. was 
baptized in 1810. Napoleon's apartments and furni- 
ture are preserved, and in the room where he signed 
his abdication in 1814 is kept the small round table on 
which he wrote it. The various apartments of the 
Palace are also filled with memories of the French 
kings since the days of Francis. Its grand staircase is 
a massive construction in horse-shoe form, called the 
Escalier du Fer-a-Cheval. Louis XV. was married in 
the chapel in 1725, and the Duke of Orleans, Ferdi- 
nand, son of Louis Phillippe in 1837. 

In the time of Louis XIV., Queen Christina of 
Sweden, who abdicated in 1654, was a guest of the 
French court here for several years. Under the Gal- 
lery of Diana, a very fine hall more than two hundred 
and sixty feet long, used as a library, is another Gal- 
lery which the Queen occupied, and here in 1657, she 
caused her equerry and supposed favorite, Count Mon- 
aldeschi, after a pretended trial for treason, to be 
put to death. Louis XIV. expressed his strong disap- 
probation, but did nothing more. Strange happen- 
ings were frequent in those days and Christina re- 
mained two years longer at Fontainebleau. The un- 
fortunate Count was interred in a little church in a 
forest village about a mile away. Pius VII., the Pope 
whom Napoleon imprisoned, was confined in the pal- 
ace for about eighteen months, ending in January, 
1814, and his apartments are shown. The decoration 
of the interior of the palace is elaborate and in many 
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portions greatly admired, distinguished artists having 
been engaged upon the work. The exterior, however, 
is less imposing than might have been expected of 
such a large structure. The town adjoining the pal- 
ace is a favorite summer resort, and to Fontainebleau 
now come the Presidents of the French Republic for 
a rural summer retreat. In the principal street is a 
monument to President Carnot, assassinated in 1894. 
In the central square is a bronze statue of General 
Damesme, a native of the town, killed in Paris in the 
revolution of 1848. 

FONTAINEBLEAU TO AUTUN. 

Two streams flow into the Seine above Fontaine- 
bleau, on its southern bank, the Loing and the Yonne. 
At the confluence of the latter is Montereau, having 
the noted bridge upon which, in 1419, the Duke of 
Burgundy, John the Fearless, was assassinated by the 
partisans of the French Dauphin, afterward made 
King Charles VII. by the help of Joan of Arc. On 
this same bridge is the bronze equestrian statue of Na- 
poleon, erected to commemorate his last victory, won 
here over the Wurtemberg army in 1814. South- 
ward, up the Loing, is Montargis, with ruins of its an- 
cient chateau, and having in front of the Hotel de 
Ville, a bronze group commemorating the famous 
"Dog of Montargis," who recognized the murderer 
of his master, and in judicial combat, overcame him. 
Up the Yonne, about twenty miles from its conflu- 
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ence with the Seine, and having its imposing Cathe- 
dral for a long time in view on the approach, is Sens, 
the capital in ancient times of the Gallic tribe of 
Senones, conquered by the Romans. It became, in 
the eighth century, the headquarters of the Church 
in France, and was the seat of the Archbishop, who 
was then Primate of Gaul and of Germany, several 
church councils being held here, among them that 
which, at the instance of St. Bernard, condemned 
Abelard. Sens resisted Henri IV. for four vears, was 
besieged in 1814, and captured and held by the Ger- 
mans in 1870 in their movement against Paris. 

The Senones had a heathen temple on an eminence, 
and here now rises the magnificent Cathedral of St. 
Etienne, a favorite church name in southern France, 
where St. Stephen was greatly admired. It was begun 
in the twelfth century, the architect being the noted 
William of Sens, who about that time introduced the 
Pointed Gothic architecture into England and built 
the choir of Canterbury. The facade is flanked by 
spireless and unfinished towers. Much of the an- 
cient stained glass in the interior reproduces scenes 
from the life of St. Thomas a Becket, who found ref- 
uge here in 1164. An elaborate altar-piece represents 
the martyrdom of St. Savinien, the earliest Christian 
missionary to Sens, and there is also in a chapel the 
tomb of the Dauphin, father of Louis XVI., who 
died, in 1756. The Treasury of this Cathedral is re- 
garded as the richest in France in sacred coffers and 
reliquaries. One of the latter is said to contain a 
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piece of the true Cross. There are also the vestments 
of Becket, and a large ivory comb which belonged to 
St. Lupus, bishop of Sens in the seventh century. 
The statue of Jean Cousin, the painter, dying in 1589, 
who embellished the Cathedral, is in the public 
square. Farther on are Joigny, noted for its wines 
of the Cote St. Jacques, famed since the time when it 
was the Roman Joviniacum ; and La Eoche, where the 
Canal de Bourgogne enters the Yonne. The interior 
of France is everywhere traversed by canals uniting 
its rivers in a complete system of valuable waterways. 
This canal, one of the most important, unites the 
waters of the Seine with those of the Rhone, through 
the Saone, and is one hundred and fifty miles long. It 
boldly penetrates the watershed between the two 
river basins by a tunnel of six miles, this being the 
dividing line of the waters of the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, the famous Cote d' Or. 

We have come into the district of the Auxerrois, 
and twelve miles farther up the Yonne is its old capi- 
tal, Auxerre, also having a lucrative wine trade. The 
town is irregularly built on a little hill above the 
river, with the towers of three churches rising above 
the houses. The most elaborate is the Cathedral of 
St. Etienne, which has within, the statue of St. Ste- 
phen behind the high altar, and also a monument to 
the author Amyot. In the public museum are pre- 
served memorials of Marshal Davout, who died in 
1823, and his bronze statue is erected in the Espla- 
nade not far away, while in front of the museum is a 
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bronze statue of the mathematician Fourier, who was 
a native of Auxerre, born in 1768. Farther up the 
Yonne, at Clamecy, a bust of Jean Rouvet is placed 
upon a bridge over the river, he having invented, in 
1549, the method of rafting timber down the streams, 
once a leading industry, but unfortunately France no 
longer has much timber to be thus floated to mar- 
ket. 

To the southeast is the watershed dividing the flow 
to the Atlantic from that to the Mediterranean, this 
being the range of hills known as the Morvan, its high- 
est summit, the Pic du Bois du Roi, rising nearly three 
thousand feet. This range extends eastward to the 
famous Cote d' Or, and is part of the system of low 
mountains extending throughout southern and east- 
ern France. An excursion over to these mountains 
takes the visitor into a region whose people are said 
to be direct descendants of the Huns who invaded 
Gaul under Attila, their main occupations being cat- 
tle-rearing and woodcraft. The journey passes Aval- 
Ion, in the romantic valley of the Cousin, the Aballo 
of the Romans, its chief memory being of the great 
engineer Vauban, whose bronze statue stands in the 
Place Vauban. About nine miles away was the old 
monastery of Vezelay, memorable for its connection 
with the Crusades, the ancient Abbey Church, dedi- 
cated to the Magdalen, having been recently restored. 
It dates from the eleventh century, and here St. Ber- 
nard enthusiastically preached the Second Crusade in 
1146, and in it in 1187, Philip Augustus of France 
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and Richard Coeur de Lion of England assumed the 
sacred duty of defending the cross. Through the re- 
gion beyond Avallon came the ancient Roman highway 
leading to northern Gaul, the Via Agrippa, and we fol- 
low it southward to Autun, thus getting into the 
province of Burgundy, which the French call La 
Bourgogne, a region celebrated through many cen- 
turies of history, and now famous for its wines. 

Autun nestles at the base of the Morvan mountains 
and is built upon a hillslope leading down to the pic- 
turesque little Arroux river. In full view rises the 
great Pic du Bois du Roi, the highest summit, along- 
side which lived the patron saint of these parts, St. 
Mery of Autun, at the close of the seventh century, 
the hermitage being now replaced by a church. Upon 
another of the summits, the Beuvray, rising nearly 
twenty-seven hundred feet, and somewhat more dis- 
tant, is a modern chapel, built in a mass of ruins, 
representing all that remains of the ancient and fa- 
mous fortress of Gaul, the Bibracte, which, in the 
time of Caesar, was the capitol of the iEdui, renowned 
for its metal work and enameling and afterward a 
great centre of industry. Here was the abiding place 
of the Gallic goddess Bibracte whose temple stood on 
the summit, her festival being made an annual ren- 
dezvous for all of central Gaul. After the Christian 
era, the growth of Autun diverted the population, 
but a fair is still held on the site of Bibracte in May. 
Thus originated Autun, which supplanted Bibracte, 
and became the Roman Augustodunum, whence its 
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name is derived. St. Symphorien was martyred here 
in the second century. Subsequently, the Bishop St. 
Leger saved the town from destruction by delivering 
himself up a sacrifice to Ebroin, the Mayor of the Pal- 
ace, who immediately proceeded to put out his eyes 
and behead him. Every invading force that ever 
came into France, ravaged Autun, and it has lost all 
its importance, and half its people, with little left 
but its history and memories of the past, its old Ro- 
man walls almost hidden in foliage, and its temple of 
Janus. The sixty-two towers once strengthening the 
walls have nearly all been carried away. The ancient 
Temple is across the river, a square tower, which was 
an outwork of the fortifications, two broad and high 
walls remaining. The famous Talleyrand was once 
the bishop of Autun, and its Cathedral of St. Lazare, 
founded in the eleventh century, was formerly the 
chapel of the castle of the Dukes of Burgundy. A 
magnificent Gothic spire of the fifteenth century sur- 
mounts the Cathedral. Within is a reliquary contain- 
ing the remains of St. Lazare, and a large painting of 
the martyrdom of St. Symphorien. The great his- 
toric figure of Autun is the ancient chief of the iEdui, 
Divitiacus, whose statue stands in the handsome Mar- 
ble Promenade, its marble seats, giving the name, hav- 
ing come from the old Roman Theatre adjoining. The 
tomb of Divitiacus is in the southwestern suburbs, a 
huge pyramid of masonry nearly ninety feet high, 
called the Pierre de Couhard. General Changarnier 
was a native of Autun, and in the Museum are pre- 
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served souvenirs of his campaigns. He was born 
in 1793, and served many years in Algeria. He died 

in 1877. 

NEVERS AND BOURGES. 

We come to the valley of the Loire again, which, in 
a preceding chapter, had been followed and described 
below Orleans. To the southeast up the river beyond 
the monastery of St. Benoit, and about forty miles 
from Orleans is the Chateau of Gien, the town being 
noted for its manufactory of faience. A twelve-arched 
bridge crosses the Loire, and near it at the end of the 
main street stands a colossal statue of the Gallic hero, 
Vercingetorix, who so long resisted Caesar, fighting his 
progress step by step throughout this region. The 
river is dyked to prevent inundations, and there are 
dams to aid navigation, but the overflows are fre- 
quent and often disastrous, for down this picturesque 
valley, the stream, while almost dry in drouth, some- 
times rises thirty feet and pours along a resistless 
mountain torrent. At Briare comes in the canal con- 
necting the Loire with the Seine, by going over north- 
ward to the Loing river. It was constructed nearly 
three centuries ago. The town is famous for its so- 
called "porcelain" buttons, made of feldspar, rendered 
plastic by milk, the inventor of the process, M. Bap- 
terosses, being commemorated by a bust in the Grande 
Place. The river slopes above display many villages 
and vineyards, and soon we get into a region of iron 
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foundries in approaching Nevers, over one hundred 
and fifty miles south of Paris. 

The ancient iEdui selected the junction of the river 
Nievre with the Loire, as the location of their capital, 
the place being of Celtic origin far back in the dim 
past. Here the invading Komans found them, and 
capturing the town Caesar established a large camp 
called Noviodunum, which Vercingetorix seized after 
his defeat of Caesar at Gergovia, driving the Romans 
out, capturing their provisions and almost starving 
them so that they had to retreat beyond the Loire to 
get food. Being reinforced by Labienus, however, 
after this which was his severest reverse in Gaul, Cae- 
sar ultimately overcame the Gauls and re-established 
the station on the Loire. The town was afterward, 
for centuries, the capital of the Nivernais province. 
It is picturesquely built on a hill sloping down to the 
two rivers, and gives a fine view to the approaching 
visitor. Its iron works, cannon foundry and potter- 
ies are the leading industries. Up on the hill is the 
old castle of the Counts of Nivernais once held by 
Cardinal Mazarin, and remaining in his family until 
the Revolution. It has been greatly extended to 
make the Palais de Justice for the town, the graceful 
fagade being erected in the sixteenth century. Jean 
Goujon made some of the has reliefs in the decoration 
of the central turret, representing the legend of the 
Knight of the Swan, who was the fabulous ancestor 
of Francois de Cloves, the general whom Francis I. 
made Duke of Nivernais in the sixteenth century, in 
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gratitude for his services in the wars for the posses- 
sion of Burgundy. Not far away is the Cathedral of 
St. Cyr, noted for its double apse, having one on the 
western as well as on the eastern extremity beyond the 
choir. There are only two such cathedrals in France, 
the other being at Besangon. This cathedral was be- 
gun in the eleventh century, but is scarcely so inter- 
esting as the ancient abbey church of St. Etienne, 
which has a dome surmounting the crossing of the 
transepts and the nave, and is a fine specimen of 
Romanesque. To the eastward of Nevers, the country 
is a vast coal and iron region, the chief settlement of 
which, Le Creusot, has the most important iron and 
steel foundry in France, employing in its mines and 
shops some twenty thousand people. A statue of 
Eugene Schneider, the founder, born in 1805, adorns 
the town. 

To the westward of Nevers, and beyond the Loire, 
is the ancient city of Bourges, built upon a plain 
alongside the Yevre river, one of its tributaries, flow- 
ing out through the Cher toward the Loire again at 
Tours much farther down. Bourges was the capital 
of the old Duchy of Berry, and had a very ancient 
origin. Caesar found it the chief settlement of the 
Bituriges, capturing and sacking the place, after a 
heroic defence in 52 B. C. It was made the capital 
of Aquitania, was captured several times in the medi- 
aeval wars, eventually passing under control of France, 
and when the English held Paris in the time of 
Charles VII. (often called the King of Bourges) it 
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was the French capital until after the deliverance of 
Orleans by Joan of Arc, and Louis XI. was born here 
in 1423. It was famous afterward for its University, 
founded in 1463, where Calvin, Amyot and De Beza 
were students and Cujas an instructor. It suffered in 
the religious wars from fires and pestilence, and is 
now one of the greatest military arsenals and work- 
shops of France, these establishments being located 
in the suburbs. It has also a leading military school. 
The chief building is the Cathedral of St. Etienne, 
dating from the thirteenth century, one of the finest 
French churches, three hundred and eighty feet long 
and having an imposing fagade, with five portals and 
a magnificent rose window thirty feet in diameter. 
On each side rises a massive tower, the southern one, 
unfinished, being nearly two hundred feet high, while 
the other, called, as at Kouen, and for the same rea- 
son, the Tour de Beurre, because it was built from 
money paid for butter indulgences during Lent, is two 
hundred and thirteen feet high. The impressive in- 
terior has a nave one hundred and twenty feet high, 
with double aisles, and stained glass windows dating 
mostly from the thirteenth century, regarded as among 
the finest in the country. One of these windows, the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, is by Jean Boucher, a na- 
tive of Bourges. The chief monument is to Jean 
Due de Berry, who died in 1416, and his Duchess. 
The Public Garden, south of the Cathedral, contains 
busts of two natives of Bourges, the natural philoso- 
pher Lafond, born in 1730, and Louis Bourdaloue, 

Vol. II.— 8 
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born in 1632, the leading French preacher of the 
seventeenth century. He was a Jesuit priest, and 
went to Paris, dying there in 1704. He achieved a 
world-wide fame as a pulpit orator, devoted much 
time to charities, and was a favorite of Louis XIV., 
before whom he was often invited to preach at Ver- 
sailles. 

The greatest citizen of Bourges, however, was the 
famous merchant and silversmith, Jacques Coeur, 
who was born there near the end of the fourteenth 
century, and became the most wealthy French mer- 
chant of mediaeval times, carrying on a vast com- 
merce with Egypt and Syria, establishing his depots 
throughout the East, and having numerous fleets of 
ships on the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. It is 
said that he forecast the discovery of America, for 
among his projects, never carried out, however, was 
a voyage toward the setting sun, to verify the legends 
of the Breton sailors that a vast continent, as large as 
Europe "swam in the Western seas." His abilities and 
fortune attracted the attention of Charles VII., who 
made him master of the mint, royal treasurer and a 
noble. Coeur provided the king with two hundred 
thousand golden crowns, to enable him to carry on his 
successful war against England for the recovery of 
Normandy and Aquitaine. After the victory, Coeur 
obtained so much influence that he aroused jealousies, 
and was accused of debasing the coinage, and poison- 
ing Agnes Sorel, the king's favorite. He was sen- 
tenced to death in 1453, and his estates confiscated, 
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possible, was, however, revenged. The king became 
so fearful of being poisoned by his son, Louis XI., 
that he would not eat, and actually shut himself up in 
the Chateau of Melun, some distance down the Y6vre 
where he starved to death in 1461. 

MOULINS AND VICHY. 

The river Allier, which comes out from the south- 
ward, flows into the Loire near Nevers, and like the 
latter is almost without water in the summer drouths. 
Thirty-six miles south of Nevers, on the Allier, is the 
old capital of the Bourbonnais, Moulins, the former 
home of the Dues de Bourbon, whose chateau stood 
opposite the Cathedral, but only the ponderous square 
tower now remains, being used for a prison. The name 
of Moulins (meaning the mills) comes from the large 
number of water-wheels in former times along the 
river for grinding corn. It has not the antiquity of 
most of the older towns in central France, nor is its 
Cathedral of Notre Dame as large, but this church is 
attractive from its combination of black lava and 
white stone. The choir was originally the chapel of 
the Bourbon chateau, and its chief treasure is an 
elaborate triptych, the sculptures on the outside rep- 
resenting the Annunciation, and on the inside the 
Virgin and Child, surrounded by angels and saints, 
among whom stand the donors, Pierre II. Due de 
Bourbon, who died in 1503, and his wife, Anne, who 
was the daughter of Louis XI. The most interesting 
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relic in Moulins, however, is in the old Convent of the 
Visitation, now the Lycee. This is the mausoleum of 
Duke Henri II. of Montmorency. He was the grand- 
son of the famous Constable Anne of Montmorency, 
and entering into a conspiracy with Gaston of Orleans 
against Richelieu, was deserted by the inconstant 
Gaston, defeated and captured, being convicted of 
treason by the Parliament at Toulouse and beheaded 
in that city in 1632. The mausoleum was built by 
his widow, the Princess des Ursins, who is buried 
with him. Upon an elaborate base of black and white 
marble is erected a black sarcophagus, having upon it 
the white marble statue of the Duke in a reclining 
position, his wife seated alongside overcome with 
grief. On one side is a Hercules, signifying strength, 
and on the other Charity. Below, in niches, are stat- 
ues of War and Religion, while between them angels 
are wreathing flowers around a funeral urn. The 
pediment is very fine, and bears the Montmorency coat 
of arms. Sterne, the author of the Sentimental Jour- 
ney, resided for some time in Moulins, and made it the 
scene of the melancholy story of Maria; and here 
Lord Clarendon, the English Chancellor in the days of 
King Charles, passed the years of his exile. 

To the southward we enter a region of noted min- 
eral springs, and farther up the Allier, thirty miles 
from Moulins, is the celebrated watering place of 
France, and one of the most noted in Europe, Vichy. 
It is pleasantly located on the eastern bank of the 
river, at an elevation above the sea level of eight hun- 
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dred and fifty feet, and is an ancient town, though 
with a very pronounced modern development. The 
Romans knew its waters well and called the place 
Vicus Calidus, whence the name is derived. It slum- 
bered, however, almost unnoticed until the time of 
Louis XIV., when Madame de Sevign6 visited here, 
and sending to Paris such glowing accounts in her 
letters, considerable interest was excited at the Grand 
Monarque's court; but the great celebrity of Vichy 
and its development were due to Napoleon III., who 
set the Vichy fashion which has continued growing. 
Everything has been done to attract the visitor; there 
are an enormous Thermal Establishment, where the 
waters are served and baths provided, an elaborate 
and attractive Casino, and a pleasant park between 
them, its fine shade trees having been planted in the 
days of the great Napoleon. The season is from June 
till September, and there are estimated to now go 
there at least fifty thousand visitors annually, the 
principal springs being the property of the French 
government, though leased to a company. These 
springs are mainly enclosed in the Thermal Estab- 
lishment. The most celebrated source, or spring, is 
the Grande Grille, 111° temperature, the waters bub- 
bling up naturally at the back of the building. The 
Puits Chomel, 113°, is pumped, also the Source Mes- 
dames, 59°. The most abundant spring, the Puits 
Carre, 113°, is in the basement, its waters being used 
for the baths. It yields about fifty-five thousand gal- 
lons daily, and all the springs aggregate about sixty- 
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four thonsand gallons. The Puits Chomel waters are 
especially effective in digestive maladies; the Grande 
Grille in liver and hepatic affections, and the Source 
Mesdames for chlorosis and other female diseases. 
There is a large establishment for the exportation of 
the waters, salts, etc., of Vichy and the annual export 
of bottles reaches sometimes eight millions, while in 
the height of the season four thousand baths will be 
provided in a day. There are also outside the estab- 
lishment, the Source Lucas, chiefly used for bathing, 
and the Source Prunelle, a private spring, with several 
smaller springs, including the Pare, the Hopital, and 
the Celestins, the latter group of three springs, being 
named after the ancient convent. Hotels, pensions, 
baths and all the accompaniments of a great watering 
place are everywhere to be seen, the chief streets of 
the modern settlement being attractively laid out, and 
a fine new park constructed on lands reclaimed from 
the river, along almost the whole front of the town. 

LIMOGES, 

The country around Vichy is full of mineral 
springs, and to the south and southeast the land rises 
into the mountains of Auvergne. We will make a 
brief excursion westward from Vichy, however, be- 
fore going thither. On the upper waters of the Cher 
is the ancient castle of Montlugon, rising on a hill 
above the modern town devoted to a mirror factory 
and large glass and iron-works. To the westward is 
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Gueret, which was the capital of the Marche, and a 
little way south of the line the (pmous carpet man- 
ufacturing town of Aubusson, picturesquely located 
on the little river Creuse, which goes off northwest 
seeking the Loire. Here was born the celebrated 
Pierre &' Aubusson, the grand master of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, the distinguished defender of 
Rhodes against Mahomet II. in the fifteenth century. 
To the southwest is Limoges, rising upon an amphi- 
theatre of hills on the eastern bank of the Vienne, 
the old capital of the Limousin and now so noted for 
its manufactures of ceramics. This was developed 
after the discovery of kaolin in the neighborhood, in 
the eighteenth century, when the manufacture su- 
perseded the enameling for which Limoges had been 
famous the world over for several preceding centuries. 
Here were born the greatest masters in that art, which 
was in the full tide of prosperity as early as the year 
1100, and many gorgeous specimens are preserved in 
the public museums. Another characteristic of Li- 
moges, in addition to its celebrated porcelains and en- 
amels, is that it has been one of the greatest strong- 
holds of the Roman Catholic faith in France, having 
given that church four popes, and sixty saints, and 
there having been prior to the breaking up of the 
convents in the French Revolution, over forty of those 
religious institutions located in and near the city. 

The origin of Limoges is ancient, for the invading 
Romans found it the capital of the powerful Gallic 
tribe of the Lemo vices, who were able to put an army 
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of ten thousand men into the field. It was made 
a great city by the Roman conquest and abounded 
in fine theatres, palaces and temples, but little 
trace of which remains. St. Martial then ar- 
rived here, preached Christianity and became the pa- 
tron-saint of the Limousin. During the Middle Ages 
it had a chequered career, was taken and sacked by 
Edward the Black Prince, in 1370, and formed part of 
his kingdom of Guienne, or Aquitaine. Then it was 
devastated by the religious wars, by plague and fam- 
ine, but was revived by the capable administration of 
Turgot in the eighteenth century, only to have a dis- 
astrous fire sweep through it in 1790, this ordeal being 
repeated several times in the nineteenth century, the 
greatest conflagration occurring in 1864. Since this 
it has been recovering and has developed shoe-mak- 
ing, thread-spinning and textiles as well as ceramics 
in its manufacturing. Its great Cathedral of St. 
Etienne was begun in 1273, has been building ever 
since, and is the most elaborate structure in the citv. 
Its octagonal spire, surmounted with turrets, rises 
two hundred feet, and in the sacristy are some mag- 
nificent enamels. Probably the chief object of interest 
for the visitor to Limoges is the Musee Ceramic, where 
the porcelains of the city are exhibited to great ad- 
vantage, this establishment belonging to the French 
government. There are statues erected in the public 
squares to several prominent townsmen, among them 
being Marshal Jourdan, and Gay Lussac, the chemist, 
and oije of the quaint old streets is the Rue de la Bou- 
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cherie, still occupied by the butchers, whose guild 
formerly almost ruled the place. 

THE MOUNTAINS OF AUVERGNE. 

Following up the river Allier southward from Vichy 
and steadily ascending until an altitude of nearly 
fourteen hundred feet is attained, we reach Clermont- 
Ferrand, which was the capital of the noted province 
of Auvergne. This region was named from the origi- 
nal Gallic tribe of the Arverni, whom Caesar con- 
quered, and from whom the present race of Auverg- 
nats, as they are called, are said to be the almost un- 
mixed descendants, often classically described as the 
Boeotians of France. This is one of the interesting 
French regions geologically, for ranging through* the 
district are the mountains of Auvergne, of volcanic 
origin, making the central watershed of the country. 
They have rounded shapes, with isolated conical sum- 
mits, formed by ancient volcanoes now extinct and 
displaying extensive craters. Coming down from the 
Latin designation podium many of these mountains 
are called Puy, and the highest, in the principal chain 
of Monts Dome, embracing sixty of these puys, of 
varying elevations, is the Puy de Dome, rising forty- 
eight hundred feet. To the southwestward is an- 
other chain of higher summits, the Monts Dore, the 
most elevated of which is the Puy de Sancy, the loft- 
iest mountain in the interior of France, rising 6,185 
feet. To the southward is yet another chain, the 
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Monts du Cantal, culminating in the Plomb du 
Cantal, about sixty-one hundred feet high. From 
these ranges, on either slope, the streams flow away in 
opposite directions toward the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean. 

Clermont-Ferrand is a town of fifty thousand peo- 
ple in the fertile region east of the Monts Dome, on 
the edge of the basin of Limagne which spreads away 
toward the rising sun, while the towering Puy de 
Dome is in full view to the westward, adding to the 
beauties of the situation, though the town itself is not 
attractive, most of the streets being narrow, and the 
lava-built houses, gloomy. The Limagne is a fertile 
basin of about ninety square miles, through which the 
Allier meanders, and it spreads out a region of or- 
chards, vineyards and rich pasturage between the 
Monts Dome on the western side and the Monts Forez 
to the eastward, the highest of the latter, the Pierre 
sur Haute, rising nearly fifty- four hundred feet. Upon 
the southeastern verge of this basin the land rises into 
the famous plateau of Gergovie, elevated over twenty- 
four hundred feet, and embracing a surface a mile 
long and nearly a half-mile wide. This is one of the 
most venerated places in Gaul, for here was Julius 
Caesar defeated when he had invaded the country and 
came south from Bourges to besiege it. This was the 
Gallic town of Gergovia, fortified upon the elevated 
plateau, and held by Vercingetorix, who defeated 
Caesar and drove back his legions. They had after- 
ward established a Roman camp at Nemetum, six 
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miles northward, and when the Gallic tribes were 
finally overthrown and submitted to the Romans, the 
Emperor Augustus tried to efface the memory of the 
defeat by transporting the Gergovians to Nemetum, 
and the town on the plateau fell into ruin. There are 
remains now of piles of stones crossing the fields on 
the lines of some of the old streets of the town, and 
the people are thinking of raising here a statue to the 
Gallic chief. Nemetum thus superseded Gergovia as 
the capital, and was so favored by Augustus that it 
was named Augusta Nemetum. But the barbarian 
hordes afterward overrunning Gaul repeatedly rav- 
aged it, and in the tenth century it was known as 
Clerus Mons, whence was derived the name of Cler- 
mont. In the seventeenth century it annexed the 
northern suburb of Montferrand and thus became, 
as now known, Clermont-Ferrand. The greatest event 
in its history was the holding by Pope Urban II., in 
1096, of the Great Council of the church, at which 
the first crusade was determined upon. Clermont- 
Ferrand is claimed as the birthplace of Gregory of 
Tours and Pascal, the philosopher; Lecoq, the natur- 
alist, and Dalille, the poet, were natives of the town, 
while General Desaix, who died in 1800 at the early 
age of 32, was a native of Auvergne. All of them are 
appropriately remembered by statues, busts, tablets 
and fountains, conspicuously displayed. 

Auvergne is a popular region for tourists seeking 
mountain air, and is also peculiar for its Auvergnat 
Romanesque architecture, of which probably the best 
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specimen is the old Church of Notre Dame du Port 
at Clermont-Ferrand, rebuilt in the tenth century, 
the exterior of the choir and transepts covered with 
patterns formed of white stones and black lava. At 
Issoire, a short distance southeast, is the attractive 
Church of St. Paul, similarly decorated. At Koyat, a 
short distance west, in a beautiful situation among the 
mountains, is a Thermal Establishment and several 
mineral springs, claiming to rival Vichy, and exhibit- 
ing in the park some remains of old Koman baths. 
The Puy de Dome rises a few miles westward, and is 
formed of white siliceous limestone with tints of yel- 
low and red peculiar to the mountain and known as 
"domite." The summit commands a superb view, in- 
cluding a faint glimpse at the eastern horizon of Mont 
Blanc, one hundred and ninety miles away. Upon 
this summit, Pascal is said to have made, in 1648, his 
first experiments to ascertain the weight of the at- 
mosphere. There are also here the ruins of a temple 
of Mercury, mentioned by Caesar, built of huge stone 
blocks held together by fastenings of iron. An ob- 
servatory tower is upon the highest point, first opened 
in 1876, and communicating by telegraph with Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. The slopes of the Monts Dore to the 
southwest abound in mineral springs. Here are the 
popular Thermal Establishments of La Bourboule 
and Le Mont Dor6, the elevated peaks of the Puy de 
Sancy, rising on the southern verge of the latter 
town, and high mountains surrounding it on every 
side. To this beautiful valley come the invalids in 
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troops seeking health and pleasure, just as the Bo- 
mans did before the Christian era. The ten springs 
of Le Mont Dor6 pour out ninety thousand gallons of 
water daily, of varying powers, and the unused sur- 
plus runs off through the valley to the river Dordogne. 
If the visitors are able, they ride on donkeys up the 
steep slopes of the great Puy de Sancy to see the two 
little streams — the Dor6 and Dogne, which unite to 
form the head of that noted river. The summit gives 
an expansive view over masses of Puys of all sorts and 
sizes which this greater one out-tops. 

Across on the eastern slope of these famous moun- 
tains is the original Roman Podium, a town now 
known as Le Puy. It was the old capital of the Velay 
and stretches picturesquely up the slopes of Mont 
Anis. In its central square is an elaborate bronze 
fountain representing the statue of Le Puy, rising 
high above the surrounding seated statues of the 
various rivers of the region, each supplying a capa- 
cious water basin. This fountain is called the Croze- 
tier, after a bronze-founder who was born in Le Puy, 
and who presented the town with its public museum. 
The interesting Cathedral of Notre Dame is con- 
structed on the mountain side and has portions as old 
as the eighth century. An imposing staircase leads 
up to it and into and through a great vaulted porch 
which is beneath the nave. The sharply contrasting 
white and black stone of Auvergne abound in the 
construction. The nave has aisles and is surmounted 
by six domes, while upon the high altar is a small 
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black statue of the Virgin, which is most piously ven- 
erated and has votive offerings hung all about it on 
the pillars of the choir. The slope of Mont Anis rises 
high above this singular cathedral, its summit being 
over four hundred feet above the lower tower and 
nearly twenty-five hundred feet above the sea level. 
This summit is the Bocher de Corneille, a mass of 
volcanic breccia, culminating in a peak reached by 
stairs hewn in the rock. Here stands the noble statue 
of Notre Dame de France, rising seventy-two feet, 
erected in 1860. It is made of over two hundred Rus- 
sian cannon taken by the French at the siege of Se- 
bastopol, the Virgin standing erect and holding the 
child Jesus, who is blessing France. Down in the 
town in the old Church of St. Laurent, is the tomb 
of the famous warrior, Bertrand du Guesclin, who 
died in 1380. 

PERIGORD. 

The streams flowing from the western and southern 
slopes of these mountains of Auvergne, mostly unite 
with the Dordogne to help form the Gironde, the prin- 
cipal affluent of the Bay of Biscay. All the head- 
waters of the Dordogne are mountain torrents rushing 
along through picturesque ravines, and upon one of 
the prettiest of these, the Correze, just before it 
reaches the Dordogne, is the ancient town of Brive, 
where King Gundebald of Aquitania was proclaimed 
in the sixth century, its present fame being, however, 
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its notoriety as a producer of truffles. A short dis- 
tance northward is Pompadour, the chateau given to 
his favorite Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, by Louis XV., 
when he made her the Marquise de Pompadour. To 
the southward, are the ruins of the Chateau of Tu- 
renne, an old round tower and old square tower of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries high up on 
the rocks. This was the home of the celebrated Henri 
de la Tour &' Auvergne, Marquis Turenne, the great 
general of Louis XIV. The Dordogne flows westward 
through a region abounding in wines and truffles, into 
the ancient province of Perigord, and the chief town, 
Perigueux, is upon the little river Isle, a tributary 
coming in from the northeast, a town venerable his- 
torically and now best known to fame from the "Peri- 
gord pies," a popular pate of partridge and truffles. 

The Gallic tribe of the Petrocorii, allies of Vercin- 
getorix against Caesar, had here their capital, Vesuna, 
on the opposite river bank, which the Romans after- 
ward possessed, and the location ultimately was made 
the capital of Perigord by Charlemagne. Perigueux 
had the usual warlike vicissitudes, and is now a quiet 
city of thirty-five thousand people divided into the 
ancient Cite down by the river, and the more modern 
settlement, Le Puy St. Front up on the heights. St. 
Front was the patron saint of Perigord, coming here 
to preach Christianity in the sixth century, and the 
Cathedral of St. Front is the most noted building of 
the city. It is an old abbey church of Byzantine ar- 
chitecture, constructed as a Greek cross with five 
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cupolas, having arched arcades below, being much 
similar in appearance to St. Mark's in Venice, with 
which it is contemporary, both having been begun in 
the tenth century. It was the model for many similar 
churches in this part of France. The interior meas- 
ures nearly two hundred feet each way, and the cu- 
polas rise ninety feet. Adjoining are the remains of 
a subterranean cloister and an earlier church of the 
sixth century, above which rises a curious Byzantine 
tower, two hundred feet high, said to be the oldest of 
its kind in France. There are various Roman relics 
in the city, among them portions of an amphitheatre 
which accommodated forty thousand people. In 
prominent positions in the squares and streets are 
statues of famous men of Perigord, among them 
Fenelon, Montaigne, General Daumesnil and Marshal 
Bugeaud. The route from Perigueux to Bordeaux 
follows the picturesquely winding Isis down to the 
Dordogne, having Libourne at their confluence, the 
railway bridge crossing the Dordogne, giving a mag- 
nificent view along the river valley. Five miles east- 
ward, near the river, is St. Emilion, with extensive 
quarries and noted for its wines and the monolithic 
church excavated out of the solid rock in mediaeval 
times, one hundred and four feet long and fifty- 
two feet high. Here lived the venerable St. Emilien 
in the eighth century, and his hermitage is alongside, 
while above, upon a terrace, rises the fine church 
tower. There are also adjacent, a church and cloister 
of the twelfth century. From the Dordogne over to 
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the Garonne is but a short distance, and we reach the 
spacious harbor of Bordeaux with the city spreading 
along the semicircular western bank, the Garonne be- 
ing crossed on fine bridges commanding excellent 
views of the great city, and the sweep of the harbor as 
the river grandly bends. 

BORDEAUX. 

Sixteen miles below Bordeaux, the Garonne and 
Dordogne rivers unite at the Bee d' Ambes to form the 
Gironde, whose broad estuary flows into the Bay of 
Biscay, sixty miles northwest of the city. In Bor- 
deaux are gathered over 250,000 population in the 
third seaport and fourth city of France. The harbor 
is spacious and the depth usually twenty feet, often 
doubled in the high spring tides. There are ample 
quays and anchorage basins, with accommodations for 
over a thousand vessels, and it enjoys an extensive 
trade, being particularly noted for the export of 
French wines and brandies. There was a settlement 
and seaport here in the earliest times, the tribe of 
Bituriges Vivisci, making it their capital of Burdigala, 
one of the chief cities of Gaul at the Eoman invasion. 
It early was made the capital of Aquitania Secunda, 
and was ravaged alike by the Vandals, Visigoths, 
Franks, Normans and others, and as part of the Duchy 
of Aquitaine, or Guienne, passed to England when 
Eleanor married Henry II. Plantagenet, the English 
holding it for three centuries, and Edward the Black 
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Prince in the fourteenth century making it the seat 
of his court. Bordeaux was thus in English control, 
until Charles VII. captured it in 1453. It suffered 
considerably in the subsequent wars, but was greatly 
embellished and enlarged in the eighteenth century. 
It was the Girondist headquarters during the Revolu- 
tion, was proscribed with them, and Napoleon's sub- 
sequent maritime policy ruined its commerce. In 
1870-71, it became the headquarters of the French 
Provisional government, during the siege of Paris, 
and the National Assembly meeting here accepted the 
preliminary protocols for the peace with Germany. 

The river sweeps around a complete semicircle of 
nearly four miles, with the city on the outer rim, thus 
enclosing the crescent. The quays front the harbor, 
and back from them extend fine streets and squares 
of modern development. The chief of these, the Place 
des Quinconces, about a quarter of a mile square, 
fronts the river and occupies the site of the old Cha- 
teau Trompette, built by Charles VII., to control the 
town after he got possession. This castle was pulled 
down in 1789. Two columns erected in honor of 
Commerce and Navigation, surmounted by emblem- 
atic statues, and serving as lighthouses, front the 
Quai Louis XVIII., at the river bank, while behind 
them among the trees are colossal statues of the two 
celebrities of this region, Montaigne, who died in 
1592, and Montesqueiu, in 1755. A monument is 
erected in the centre, to the unfortunate Girondists, 
surmounted by a bronze figure of Liberty, and adorned 
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with groups of statuary and fountains. To the north- 
west of this Place is the extensive Public Garden, the 
finest promenade of the city. To the west are the Al- 
lies de Tourny, an oblong Place which is the centre of 
business. At each end is a fountain and in the mid- 
dle formerly stood the statue of Napoleon III., on the 
pedestal of which was inscribed the famous sentence 
from his speech made here in 1852, "the empire, it 
is peace." The statue was removed in 1870. The 
northwestern end of the Allies is a small circular 
place, with the statue of the Marquis of Tourny, un- 
der whose administration in the eighteenth century, 
Bordeaux was so greatly improved. South of the Al- 
lies is the city's most noted building, the Grand The- 
atre, one of the finest in Europe, nearly three hun- 
dred feet long, built in 1755-80, in the classical style, 
surrounded by colonnades, having a magnificent ves- 
tibule, grand staircase, and spacious circular audi- 
torium. Here the French National Assembly sat dur- 
ing the siege of Paris. Near by are the elaborate 
Church of Notre Dame, founded in the thirteenth 
century, and the Public Library, of modern construc- 
tion, having two hundred thousand volumes, the chief 
treasure being a copy of Montaigne's Essays, covered 
with annotations made personally by the author. 

St. Seurin introduced Christianity to the Bordelais 
in the sixth century and at his shrine in the eleventh 
century was built the old Cathedral of St. Seurin, 
westward from the Allees. Its interior has been dec- 
orated with fine stained glass and sculptures repro- 
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during scenes from the Saint's life. In the crypt are 
the tombs of St. Veronica and St. Fort. To the north- 
ward are the ruins of the Roman amphitheatre built 
by the Emperor Gallienus in the third century. The 
present Cathedral of Bordeaux, St. Andre, dates from 
the eleventh century, and is one of the most elaborate 
Gothic churches in southern France. It is a large 
nave without aisles, a transept, and a choir with 
double aisles built in the fourteenth centurv. It 
bears a statue of Bertrand de Goth, bishop of Bor- 
deaux, who contributed largely to the building, and 
became Pope Clement V., dying in 1314. There are 
two towers with spires on the northern side and two 
others without spires on the south. Bichard II. of 
England was christened in this Cathedral during the 
English rule, and the interior contains fine modern 
statuary and monuments. The old bell-tower out- 
side has a bell weighing ten tons. The ancient Church 
of St. Michel, founded in the eighth century down by 
the waterside is interesting, and its bell-tower, also 
standing apart, rises over three hundred and fifty feet. 
It was built in the fifteenth century, but a hurricane 
blew down the spire in 1768, and it was not recon- 
structed until recently, when the old tower was cur- 
iously strengthened by building a dozen buttresses, 
surmounted by statues, around the base. Upon one of 
the church portals is a sculpture representing the ap- 
pearance of St. Michael to the Bishop of Sipontum, 
when he made pious revelations. The city contains an 
interesting Hotel de Ville, a spacious modern Palais 
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de Justice, fine buildings for its University faculties, 
and numerous ancient gateways, towers and other 
relics, adding to its antiquarian interest. It is, how- 
ever, chiefly attractive in the extensive trade which 
animates the streets and harbor, being the great At- 
lantic seaport of southern France. 

THE GIRONDE AND THE MEDOC. 

The department of the Gironde of which Bordeaux 
is the capital gave the name to the powerful political 
party, the Girondists, who had so much to do with the 
French Revolution. This name came from the fact 
that its leaders were the deputies in the National 
Assembly from the Gironde. They promoted the es- 
tablishment of the French Eepublic in September, 
1792, but opposed the ultra-revolutionists called the 
Montagnards, though the latter finally overcame 
them, and in the violence of the "reign of terror," the 
Girondist leaders were guillotined in October, 1793. 
The noted Madame Eoland, who had so much to do 
with inspiring their actions, was executed in Novem- 
ber and her husband killed himself. 

The Gironde is also one of the most famous French 
wine-growing districts, there being nearly four hun- 
dred thousand acres of vineyards producing more than 
sixty millions of gallons annually. These are clarets 
and sauternes, more than sixty per cent, of the pro- 
duct being red wines, and the remainder white wines. 
The growth is almost wholly along the Garonne and 
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Gironde and on the lands between the Garonne and 
Dordogne, and while some of it includes highly prized 
brands, the greater part is the "vin ordinaire," sold at 
about a franc a gallon. West of Bordeaux and occu- 
pying a broad district stretching to the Bay of Bis- 
cay and southward for a long distance, are the "Lan- 
des." This is a vast waste region growing scrub pines, 
and mostly unfit for cultivation, extending down to 
the Adour river, being about one hundred and twenty 
miles long on the sea-front, from thirty to sixty miles 
wide, and embracing twenty-three hundred square 
miles. Sand dunes are along the coast, and excepting 
rosin and other pine products it is practically with- 
out any valuable growth. Elsewhere, the Gironde is, 
however, a region of much fertility, and the change is 
very marked when the visitor suddenly crosses the 
boundary between the rich vineyards and the starved 
pines of these Landes. 

Below Bordeaux, and toward the northwest, the 
Garonne and the Dordogne unite at the Bee d' Am- 
b6s, a long and narrow tongue of land stretching for 
some distance between them, with low islands and 
sand-bars beyond. Then the Gironde broadens into 
an estuary six to eight miles wide to the sea. All the 
shores are low and generally level, and a gradually 
narrowing tongue of land extends on the western side 
between the Gironde and the Bay of Biscay, Here is 
the famous Bordelais wine district of the Medoc, the 
name derived from its position, in medio aquae. About 
five miles below Bordeaux is the old castle of Blanque- 
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fort, and here the Medoc begins extending along the 
river bank for forty miles to St. Vivien, and the vine- 
yards being scattered over a region stretching from 
five to ten miles back from the river. There are 
probably fifty thousand acres of these vineyards, their 
product sometimes reaching ten millions of gallons. 
The best growths, however, are in the upper or south- 
ern part of the Medoc. Over on the eastern bank is 
another famous district, the Graves, so-called from 
the gravel deposits (gravier) at the confluence of the 
rivers. The Medoc wines are mostly red, while the 
Graves are white. Upon the Garonne above Bordeaux, 
are produced in yet another district, the best white 
wines, the Sauternes, named from the little village of 
Sauternes, west of the river. The soils of most of 
these vineyards consist mainly of quartz and siliceous 
deposits brought down out of the Pyrenees by the 
Garonne, they being suitable for the wine, because 
they lie very loose and are retentive of heat. 

Descending the Garonne to the Gironde, with vine- 
yards on both sides, the best part of the Upper Me- 
doc is reached below Ludon, about ten miles from 
Bordeaux, the region extending twenty miles to St. 
Estephe. Here are the three vineyards of greatest 
fame — the Chateau Laffitte, Chateau Margaux and 
Chateau Latour. Fifteen miles from Bordeaux is 
Margaux; eleven miles farther on St. Laurent, St. 
Julien and the Chateau Leoville, then the Chateau 
Latour, and about thirty miles from Bordeaux we 
come to Pauillac, an ancient town with a deep har- 
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bor, having on its outskirts the famous Chateau Laf- 
fitte, producing the finest vintage of the Medoc. It is 
an estate of about one hundred and seventy acres, and 
when the Rothschilds bought it in 18(J8, they paid 
nearly $900,000 for it. This wine is generally quoted 
at $2 to $4 per gallon at the vineyard, but the choic- 
est vintages are almost priceless and practically unat- 
tainable by the ordinary mortal. At St. Estephe is 
the largest vineyard of the district, its chief product 
being the Cos Destournel, generally quoted as a second 
class Medoc wine. Toward the end of the gradually 
narrowing peninsula, the vineyards give place to sand 
dunes and marshes, the shores have to be protected by 
dykes, there are various small watering places and 
the peninsula finally terminates in the long, low 
Pointe de Grave. There are defensive forts on the 
shores and various islands of the Gironde, and on the 
eastern bank opposite the sea entrance is the chief 
seabathing resort, Royan, having fine beaches, known 
here as "Conches," and the usual accompaniments of 
hotels, casino and bathing establishment, there being 
also a spacious park. Far out in the estuary, seven 
miles in front of Rovan, on an isolated rock at the 
entrance to the Bay of Biscay, stands the great light- 
house of the Gironde, ancient Cordouan. This rock is 
about three miles bevond the extremitv of the Pointe 
de Grave, and is said to have formerly been attached 
to it. The tradition is that a beacon light was first 
placed there by the Saracens, but the earliest known 
tower was built by Edward the Black Prince, in 1370, 
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when Bordeaux was his capital, and it was rebuilt in 
the sixteenth, and again in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The tower is over two hundred feet high and is 
often savagely attacked by the waves, but when the 
storms rage the fiercest the light keepers have their 
devotions in the little chapel within the structure, 
known as Notre Dame de Cordouan. This famous 
guiding light to the harbor of Bordeaux is visible 
thirty miles over the ocean. 

The chief sea-bathing resort of the people of Bor- 
deaux is at Arcachon, about thirty-five miles west- 
ward across the Landes, and here they go in enormous 
crowds on summer Sundays and holidays. This place, 
of modern development, is upon the Bassin d* Arca- 
chon, a lagoon of about fifty miles circumference, ad- 
joining the Bay of Biscay, its surface being largely 
bare sands when the tide is out. The shores are 
gently sloping sand beaches and the waters are quiet. 
The town fringes the southern verge of the lagoon, 
just inside the sea entrance, and extends into the pine 
woods on the sand dunes adjoining. Over opposite at 
the edge of the ocean is the lighthouse on the extrem- 
ity of Cape Ferret. A large portion of the centre of 
the lagoon, left dry at low tide is covered with the 
"crassats," or oyster beds, an extensive industry, giv- 
ing employment to thousands of the neighboring 
population, the Arcachon oysters being highly prized 
and enormously prolific. There are about four hun- 
dred millions annually sold, yielding more than 
$1,200,000. 
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Going farther southward across the desolate Lan- 
des, we seek the fertile valley of the romantic Adour 
whose tributaries drain the northern slopes of the 
western Pyrenees, the river entering the Bay of Bis- 
cay, just north of Bayonne. Entering Gascony, as we 
approach this valley, Buglose is passed, the birth- 
place, in 1576, of St. Vincent de Paul, where a hand- 
some chapel commemorates his virtues and piety, the 
resort of many pilgrims, especially on his fete day, 
July 19th, the anniversary of his canonization in 
1737. The Adour is reached at the ancient town of 
Dax, with the Pyrenees in view along the distant 
southern horizon. This is a town of mineral springs, 
not very attractive, excepting in its pedigree, for it 
was the capital of the Tarbelli and hence called by the 
Romans in honor of its curative waters Aquae Tar- 
bellicae. The old walls alongside the river have been 
taken down and replaced by a pleasant promenade. 
Following down the Adour valley we ultimately reach 
its mouth, coming from the northward, and have a 
good view over the Bay of Biscay just before arriving 
at Bayonne. The Adour in its lower course turns to 
the northwest past that city entering the sea about 
three miles beyond. Formerly it flowed much farther 
northward, being hemmed in by the sand dunes, be- 
fore it broke a passage through them to the sea about 
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eight miles north. Its mouth here became choked by 
a storm in the fourteenth century, and then it went 
ten miles farther on for an outlet. This change se- 
riously obstructed the navigation up to Bayonne, and 
in 1578 the present artificial outlet was made, being 
preserved by dykes cutting off the farther northern 
and older channel. The railwav ascends the eastern 
bank of the Adour, entering Bayonne past the base of 
its ancient citadel which defended the river approach. 
Bayonne, its name being a Basque word, meaning 
the "port," is about one hundred and thirteen miles 
south-southwest from Bordeaux, and eighteen miles 
from the Spanish border. Its situation is picturesque 
at the confluence of the Adour and its tributary, the 
Nive; its appearance is quaint, and its population 
mainly Basques and Spaniards whose manners and 
brilliantly colored costumes are attractive. The 
Basques are a proud and peculiar people; hot-headed, 
gay, handsome, athletic, and full of spirit. "This is 
not a man; this is a Basque," is the local saying at- 
testing their superiority. The Bayonne fortress was 
the Eoman Lapurdum, largely a settlement of fisher- 
men and sailors, whose whaleships were important in 
the middle ages. It early developed a good trade with 
Spain, established tanneries and arms factories, and 
here the bayonet was invented, receiving its name 
from the town. It was held by England as part of 
Aquitaine, till Charles VII. got that province; it suc- 
cessfully resisted Spain in 1528, and, in fact, was be- 
sieged many times but never captured, wherefor the 
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people proudly call it the "virgin city." The last 
siege was by the British and Spaniards under Sir 
John Hope, in 1814, and it was still untaken when a 
peace ended that war with Napoleon's downfall. 
Among its darker memories, is the consultation which 
took place in 1565, between Charles IX. of France, 
his sister, Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, his mother, 
Catharine di Medicis, and the Duke of Alva, the out- 
come of which is said to have been the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. The old Bayonne citadel, never 
taken, and having over the entrance the inscription, 
"Nunquam polluta," was elaborated in 1674 by Vau- 
ban, and is considered one of his best achievements. 
At its northern base, the "English Cemetery" is lo- 
cated, recalling in its name, the fate of three British 
regiments that unsuccessfully attacked it. The chief 
street, the Eue Victor Hugo, leads to the Cathedral, 
dating from the twelfth century, but mostly rebuilt 
after a fire in 1213, the process continuing from then 
until now. It is a large and attractive structure, be- 
ing the main building of the city, but the interior 
decoration is mostly modern. The Basque churches 
have the peculiarity that the men sit in galleries and 
the women in the area below. Bayonne being so 
largely Spanish has a spacious amphitheatre for bull- 
fights, and its most charming resort is the attractive 
promenade, the Allies Marines, extending for over a 
mile along the bank of the Adour. 

Biarritz, the noted sea-bathing and winter resort, 
is on a line of cliffs fronting the Bay of Biscay about 
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five miles southwest of Bayonne. Its mild climate, 
attractive situation and lovely views make it popular 
among the aristocracy of southern France and Spain, 
and it has many English visitors in winter, the main 
season, however, being in September. Its popularity 
was given it by Napoleon III., who here met the Span- 
ish beauty, Eugenie de Montijo and marrying her 
erected on a hill overlooking the sea, for his Empress, 
the Villa Eugenie, which afterward was sold and be- 
came a hotel, being recently burnt. Hither came in 
the season, the splendid French court in the Second 
Empire, thus setting the Biarritz fashion, which has 
since continued. The Grande Plage (beach) extends 
in front, and is over a half-mile long, with a light- 
house on Cape St. Martin at its northern extremity. 
There is an extensive Bathing Establishment of Moor- 
ish construction on this beach, with a fine terrace, 
often presenting an animated scene. Upon the Atal- 
aye, another promontory, is a ruined castle surrounded 
by rocks that are attractive, a tunnel piercing them to 
carry a road through to the southward, which at its 
exit comes out upon a little harbor, giving an admir- 
able view over the sea toward the distant mountains in 
Spain. Beyond is yet another bathing beach, known 
as the Cote des Basques, for here they come on the 
second Sunday in September, and bathe in large num- 
bers, enjoying the exercise with great glee. There 
are several curious grottoes in the cliffs, to which are 
attached the wierd traditions for which the Basques 
are noted. 
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The river Nive flows through a romantic gorge, 
northward from the fastnesses of the Pyrenees to 
the Adour at Bayonne. Twelve miles up this little 
river is Cambo, the village built on a steep hill along- 
side the stream, and having iron and sulphur springs 
in the suburbs. Here gather the Basques on St. 
John's Eve in June, when each tries to drink the 
greatest possible amount of the sacred waters while 
the church clock is tolling low twelve at midnight, 
so as to insure his preservation until the next anni- 
versary. A short distance above, the dwindling 
streamlet flows through a deep chasm, and here is 
the Pas de Eoland, where the road pierces a rock 
by an opening which tradition says was made by a 
kick of the famous Paladin's foot. Not far away, 
near Bidarray, in a grotto, is a grand stalactite which 
the Basque peasants regard with superstitious vener- 
ation. The road ultimately leads up to St. Jean Pied 
de Port. This was a fortress strengthened by Vau- 
ban, to command the Port or Pass over the Pyrenees 
beyond, of Eoncevaux, this town having been the old 
capital of Lower Navarre. The little Nive comes 
down through magnificent gorges, the Spanish fron- 
tier is crossed, and the summit of the Pass above at 
nearly thirty-five hundred feet elevation gives a su- 
perb view. 
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In the valley of Valcados, just over the border, is 
the village of Roncevaux, much better known, how- 
ever, by its Spanish name of Roncesvalles, noted as 
the place of the defeat of Charlemagne's rear guard 
by the Basques in 778, and the death of Roland, the 
Paladin, renowned in poetry and legend. The burial 
place of Charlemagne's unfortunate soldiers is com- 
memorated by the little Chapel of the Holy Ghost. 
The Basques who inhabit both slopes of the Pyre- 
nees have always been a hardy and independent race, 
and Charlemagne lost his entire rear guard when 
these mountaineers here attacked him. This con- 
flict, shrouded in romance and mystery, was the basis 
of many mediaeval tales and ballads which on the one 
side related the exploits of the legendary Spanish 
hero Bernardo del Carpio, and on the other those of 
Roland, Oliver, and other "peers and paladins" of 
Charlemagne's court who fell in the encounter. Thus 
has the famous Pass of Roncesvalles always had the 
full flavor of romance. Roland, the noted Pa- 
ladin of Charlemagne's suite became the chivalric 
hero of the Pass and of the period, and the great le- 
gendary exemplar in minstrelsy of the manners of 
the times. According to one tradition he was the 
Emperor's nephew. The Italians called him Orlando, 
and he was the "Orlando furioso" of Ariosto, and the 
prominent subject of many romances and poems. 
His sword, the famous "Durandal," the Paladin is 
said by tradition to have vowed to the Virgin, and 
after his death it was taken with much ceremony to 
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the Chapel of the Virgin at Becamadour, in the val- 
ley of the Cele north of Toulouse. It was stolen, 
however, and a substitute is now fixed in the wall, 
many pilgrims still visiting the place. The . "Song 
of Boland," in which his exploits were related, was 
for centuries a favorite in chivalric minstrelsv, but 
unfortunately the investigations of modern days, 
which have destroyed so many dazzling illusions, 
rather indicate his career to have been a creation al- 
most wholly of fiction. These Pyrenees mountains, 
spreading their snow-capped summits broadly across 
the southern view, made up a large part of the an- 
cient kingdom of Navarre, and are now the boundary 
between France and Spain. They have often been 
fought for, and impress strongly the idea given by 
Cowper in The Task, that : 

"Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one." 

It was through the Pass of Roncesvalles that Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, led his invading army from 
Aquitaine into Spain, in 1367, and toward the end 
of Napoleon's career, Wellington, operating from the 
Spanish side, in July, 1813, forced Marshal Soult 
out of a strong position he had taken at the Pass. 
The independent character of the Basques has na- 
turally led them to espouse the cause of the adven- 
turer, so that it was in this Basque region Don Car- 
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los was originally proclaimed King of Spain, and 
here he secures much of his support. 

PAU AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. 

Another hero of this picturesque region of the 
northern Pyrenees has often been referred to in this 
story — "Henry of Navarre/' who became King Henri 
IV. of France. Into the Adour not far from Bay- 
onne, there flows the mountain stream known as the 
Gave de Pau ("gave" meaning "torrent"). Up this 
beautiful stream we go to Orthez, the old capital of 
Beam and a stronghold of the Huguenots. Its an- 
cient bridge spans the Gave, having a central tower, 
from which the Huguenot soldiers threw out of a 
projecting window into the stream, the Catholic 
priests who would not abjure their faith. It is still 
called the "Priests' window sill." Farther up the 
Gave in the foothills of the Pyrenees is the old Cas- 
tle of Pau, where Henri was born, December 14, 1553. 
This was the stronghold, dating from the tenth cen- 
tury, of the Viscounts of Beam, one of whom, Gaston 
Phebus, in the fourteenth century rebuilt and en- 
larged it. In 1479, his descendant Frangois Phebus 
was made king of Navarre, of which Pau then be- 
came the capital. In 1527, his third successor, Henri 
d' Albret espoused Margaret of Valois, sister of the 
French King Francis I., and she soon became the 
central figure of the French Calvinists. To them 
succeeded Jeanne d' Albret who married Antoine de 
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Bourbon, the great "Henry of Navarre" being their 
son. Jeanne was described as no ordinary woman, 
as an admirer of all virile qualities, and it was said 
she was able to sing a popular Bearnaise song while 
giving birth to her son. Then the happy Antoine, 
on his part, carried off the infant to rub his lips with 
a sprig of native garlic and to give him a taste of 
the best local wine. The boy was brought up inured 
to hardships, and put out to live with peasants at 
Coarraze farther up the valley, where the tales are 
yet told of his simple habits and sports as he ran 
about barefooted and bare-headed. His mother, 
Queen Jeanne of Navarre, was a leader of the 
Calvinists, and Henri only renounced the faith when 
he became king of France, but under his protection 
Bearn continued the Huguenot worship afterward. 
Henri was always proud of his native region, and 
when he was king would say that he gave France to 
Beam, and not Beam to France. In later times Pau 
has had other distinguished natives, among them 
General Bernadotte, born in 1764, who became king 
of Sweden. 

Around the ancient castle of Pau there grew a 
town, whose magnificent scenery and delicious cli- 
mate has made it the most noted watering place and 
winter resort of the Northern Pyrenees, and a fa- 
vorite for invalids. The town is mostly built on a 
plateau, high above the river valley, and has the 
Place Eoyale, a spacious square in front, giving a su- 
perb view over the vale and the mountains, the plain 
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through which the river winds being dotted with 
hamlets and villas, having vineyards and forests on 
the hills behind, with sixty miles of the majestic 
Pyrenees for a noble background. Here rise the twin 
summits of the Pic du Midi d' Ossau over nine thou- 
sand feet, having to the eastward the Pic du Midi de 
Bigorre, nearly ninety-five hundred feet high, and 
near the centre of the view, the noble amphitheatre 
and glacier of the Vignemale, elevated nearly eleven 
thousand feet. True to its inheritance this Place 
Eoyale of Pau is adorned by a marble statue of Henri 
IV. The old castle elevates its six square towers 
above the river a short distance farther down and in 
front of the town, the Tour de Gaston Phebus, the 
keep, being one hundred and ten feet high. The in- 
terior is full of memories of Henri and his mother, 
the Queen Jeanne, the bedroom being shown where 
he was born, and his cradle, made of a large tortoise 
shell. Another apartment, the Eeception Salon, 
however, has a painful reputation, for in it General 
Montgomery, commander of Queen Jeanne's forces, 
had six Catholic nobles of Beam slain. The statue 
of Gaston Phebus the builder stands on the castle 
terrace. 

There are several attractive excursions from Pau 
into the ravines and fastnesses of the mountains. 
The Gave d' Oleron, is a tributary of the Gave de 
Pau, and about twenty-one miles southwest of Pau, 
this stream is formed by the confluence of the Gave 
d' Ossau and the Gave d' Aspe. The village standing 
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on these torrents was the ancient Iluro, modernized 
into Oleron. To the southward the Yallee d* Aspe is 
ascended to one of the most travelled passes crossing 
the Pyrenees, through which it is proposed to con- 
struct a railroad, partly by a tunnel at ahout four 
thousand feet elevation. The summit of the pass 
rises fifty-four hundred feet, and the route through- 
out exhibits Roman remains, it having been the high- 
way in their era, from Iluro — now Oleron — to Oa?s- 
area Augusta — now Saragossa, in Spain. The sum- 
mit on the Spanish frontier was the Roman Sum- 
mus Portus, now Le Samport. Through here, in 
732, came part of the Saracen army, which invaded 
France under Abdel-Rahmcn, and was defeated by 
Charles Martel. On the French side is the great de- 
fensive fort at Urdos, known as the Portalet. It 
rises high on the left side of the gorge and almost 
overhangs the torrent, being reached by a stairway 
of five hundred steps up the cliffs. All that can be 
seen is the wall with embrasures and two turrets. 
Yet it is said that three thousand men can be garri- 
soned within. This Pass gets its name from the Pic 
d' Aspe, rising nearly nine thousand feet alongside 
the summit, but the view from it is not so good as 
from the lower Pic d' Anie on the French side, 
which is projected somewhat beyond the northern 
axis of the range. This is easy of access, and the sum- 
mit gives one of the most magnificent and striking 
outlooks from the Pyrenees, extending northward 
over the plains of Gascony and the Landes to distant 
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Bordeaux, also far across the ocean, and having a 
splendid panorama of the snowy peaks of the moun- 
tain range, the most conspicuous being the abrupt 
outlines of the double Pic du Midi d' Ossau about 
fifteen miles southeastward. 

In the deeply cut vale of the Gave d' Ossau, thus 
named the "Valley of the Bears/' where King Henri 
hunted them, are some noted watering places, south- 
ward from Pau, this gorge being parallel to and 
eastward of the Vallee d' Aspe. Far up the narrow 
ravine, two impetuous torrents unite in a wildly ro- 
mantic region, and here are the Eaux Bonnes, seven 
small springs of sulphurous soda and calcareous wa- 
ters. Five miles southwestward, and farther up the 
Vallee d' Ossau are the Eaux Chaudes, these also 
being seven sulphurous springs perched high upon 
the eastern bank of the ravine in an even more ro- 
mantic situation. Everything is done here to attract 
the visitor. The attendants don the picturesque lo- 
cal costume, the women wearing characteristic hoods; 
there are fine promenades and parks and elaborate 
bathing establishments, while to the southward the 
towering Pic du Midi d' Ossau, whence the torrents 
come, dominates the view. This massive granite, 
double-peaked mountain rises precipitously on almost 
every side, and appears like a gigantic pyramid in 
ruins, being truncated and cleft almost in twain. 
From the summit of the higher Pic the view is 
grand, over the sea of verdure north, beyond the 
wilderness of peaks, while southward the extensive 
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plain of Aragon in Spain extends to the distant hori- 
zon. 

THE GROTTO AT LOURDES. 

Following up the Gave de Pau, about twenty-five 
miles from Pau, we reach the ancient castle of Lour- 
des, set on a hill steeply sloping down to the torrent, 
put there in ancient times to defend the entrance to 
the Vale of Argeles stretching off into the moun- 
tains southward. This old castle, scarred in many 
wars, was the prison of Lord Elgin in 1804, when 
Napoleon seized him in order to stir up war with 
England. It has had its glories eclipsed, however, 
by the famous Grotto of Lourdes not far away, which 
since 1858 has been the mecca of the greatest pil- 
grimage in France and probably in Europe. On the 
approach, the whole scene is spread out, the pil- 
grimage churches, grotto, little town and castle, all in 
a stately panorama rising on the hillside above the 
stream, while up the valley to the southward are the 
summits of the Pyrenees and the snowy slopes and 
glaciers of the stately Vignemale. About seven 
thousand people permanently live here now, but prior 
to 1858 it was a verv small hamlet around the old 
castle. Then an humble peasant-girl about fourteen 
years old, Bernadette Soubirous (who afterward be- 
came a nun and died in a convent in 1880) an- 
nounced that the Virgin Mary, clad in a white robe 
and a blue scarf, had several times appeared to her 
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in a grotto near the river, and ordered that a shrine 
should be erected on the spot, to which many would 
resort for prayer and healing. The story being re- 
peated, people began coming from the neighborhood, 
and then pilgrims came, the numbers increasing as 
the fame grew, so that crowds were soon drawn to the 
grotto from France and all parts of Europe and 
America. There were marvellous cures wrought by 
the spring issuing from the rocky sides of the grotto, 
and the pilgrimages have become so large, that a 
railroad has been built, and special trains are run at 
reduced fares, especially in summer, bringing great 
crowds, ailing or not, to pay their devotions. It is 
estimated that Lourdes in some years attracts a half- 
million visitors, the customary pilgrimage continu- 
ing three days, the town thus being greatly benefitted 
by the money brought in. There have been numerous 
reports printed of the miraculous cures at Lourdes, 
and the place and its attractions always excite the 
liveliest interest of the faithful. The London 
Chronicle, in September, 1902, mentioned the return 
there of a lady who had been afflicted with cancer, 
who made the pilgrimage to Lourdes and was cured. 
About the same time a peasant woman of Melle was 
cured of blindness. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous visitor taken to 
Lourdes for the benefit of the prayers and waters was 
the late unfortunate Earl of Arundel. The Earl 
was born in 1879, the only son and heir of the Eng- 
lish Duke of Norfolk. lie was from birth, a cripple 
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and idiot, deaf, dumb and blind. Everything that 
money and medical skill could provide, was tried in 
vain to help him. Then he was taken to Lourdes, 
with probably more prayers and benizons than ac- 
companied any other pilgrim, and the parents were 
gladdened by an evident improvement in his condi- 
tion. But unfortunately he relapsed, lingered on for 
years and finally died in England in July, 1902. The 
story is told, also by the London Chronicle, that on 
one occasion when the Duchess of Norfolk was tak- 
ing the poor child to the grotto, they met coming 
from it, a party of peasants, whose voices were raised 
in thanksgiving, singing the Magnificat, and as they 
passed the Duchess they sang the significant verse, 
"The poor hath He filled with good things, but the 
rich He hath sent empty away." The Duchess burst 
into tears, and cried out, "You hear that : We are the 
rich, and for us will be no miracle." The broken- 
hearted mother did not long survive her child. 

The famous Grotto of Lourdes is in a cliff beside 
the river, with a pilgrimage church on the top of 
the cliff and another at its foot, while to get room, 
the course of the stream has been diverted so as to 
give space for an esplanade in front of the Grotto. 
Not far away there is a broad public square adorned 
with statues of the Virgin and St. Michael, having 
alongside and also on the road leading to the Grotto, 
the usual shops for the sale of votive offerings and 
mementoes. Upon a rock projecting above and along- 
side the grotto, is a statue of the Virgin, ap- 
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pearing as the peasant girl described her, in a white 
robe and blue scarf, while the walls of the grotto are 
hung with votive offerings, the crutches of cripples 
and similar articles. The Grotto itself extends about 
fifteen feet back into the cliff, and is fifteen feet wide, 
the front protected by a railing. On the left side is 
the famous miraculous spring now enclosed by a 
wall which confines the waters, so that they flow out 
of taps into basins in which the pilgrims bathe, the 
waters being quite cold, and therefore dangerous in 
certain ailments, of which notice is given. Upon the 
rock in front stands the Church of the Eosarv, fin- 
ished in 1889, in the form of a Byzantine rotunda, 
with fifteen chapels radiating from the interior be- 
neath the dome. From this, staircases and inclined 
planes constructed in the shape of horseshoes lead 
up to a terrace above the Grotto, and here in an ele- 
vated position is the Basilica, in Gothic architec- 
ture richly ornamented of the style of the thirteenth 
century, having a nave only, with side chapels, a 
crypt beneath extending the full length, and a hand- 
some tower in front. The interior is hung in pro- 
fusion with banners, medallions, inscribed tablets, 
gold or gilded hearts and other votive offerings rev- 
erently placed there by the pilgrims. This handsome 
church was consecrated in 1876, with an elaborate 
ceremonial, drawing enormous numbers of the faith- 
ful, there being thirty-five archbishops and bishops 
in attendance, and the services being conducted by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris and a Papal Nun- 
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cio, who crowned the statue of the Virgin at the high 
altar. The town of Lourdes is thoroughly devoted 
to this remarkable pilgrimage, there being convents, 
asylums for the aged and orphans, and many build- 
ings for the pious sojourner who comes for relief. 

CAUTERETS AND THE GAVARNIE. 

Nineteen miles south of Lourdes are the baths of 
Cauterets, among the most noted in the Pyrenees, 
situated in the deep ravine of the Gave des Cauterets, 
surrounded by lofty mountains and being at over 
three thousand feet elevation above the sea. The 
waters are impregnated with sulphur and sodium, 
and are supplied by no less than twenty-four springs, 
the outflow being the most copious in these moun- 
tains, nearly five hundred thousand gallons daily. 
Many of them are warm springs, the chief being the 
Thermes des CEufs, de Caesar and des Espagnols. 
There are no less than nine separate thermal estab- 
lishments, and the town has a number of fine new 
hotels, which are crowded during the season from 
June till October. There are other establishments 
on the hills around and at higher elevations, and the 
town has attractive parks while good roads lead out 
to all the adjacent mountain resorts. These baths 
are very ancient, and Julius Caesar is said to have 
bathed in the waters of the spring named after him. 
Not far away is St. Savin, where lived that hermit 
saint, the Monastery of St. Savin having been 
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founded there, its abbey church, dating from the 
eleventh century, still being quite attractive. The 
torrents of Lutour, Gaube and others come down to 
Cauterets through deep ravines thrust up southward 
into the mountain range, and at the head of the 
Vallee de Gaube rises the ponderous Pic de Vigne- 
male, the highest summit in the French Pyrenees. 
It spreads out into nine peaks and has an extensive 
glacier on its northern side. 

To the eastward of Cauterets on the Gave de Pau 
is the bathing establishment of St. Sauveur, with 
warm sulphurous springs. This torrent is called in 
its upper waters the Gavarnie, and it comes out of a 
magnificent amphitheatre surrounded by high moun- 
tains, known as the Cirque de Gavarnie. This stu- 
pendous chasm is enclosed by peaks rising in three 
stages, the highest being about ten thousand feet, 
the distance across it at the top being over eight 
miles, while it is two miles wide on its floor. There 
are dozens of peaks at various elevations all around 
it, the higher slopes covered with perpetual snow and 
glaciers. Thirteen cascades descend into it when 
the snows are melting, and two of them flow always. 
Of these as they fall over the brink it is said there 
are "some like a downward smoke, slow-dropping 
veils of thinnest gauze." Here is the famous Cas- 
cade de Gavarnie nearly fourteen hundred feet high, 
the highest in Europe outside of Norway, but becom- 
ing a rather slender thread of foam when nearing 
the bottom. To the southeast of this amphitheatre, 
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Pic de N6thou or Maladetta, rising eleven thousand 
one hundred and sixty-five feet, to the eastward of 
Mont Perdu. These mountains are mainly of gran- 
ite, and their formation is peculiar. The descent 
from their crest to the plains is a succession of ter- 
races terminating in abrupt precipices. The north- 
ern limit on the French side, is for the greater part 
of the length of the chain, a long cliff. These longi- 
tudinal precipices marking the steps in the descent 
from the higher summits, make the heads of the 
transverse valleys, which almost everywhere are vefcy 
deep ravines with "gaves" or mountain torrents rush- 
ing through their bottoms. The upper ends of these 
ravines usually form the stupendous amphitheatres 
called "cirques/' such as that above described at 6a- 
varnie, down the sides of which pour innumerable 
cascades, and the wildness and impressiveness of the 
scenery baffles description. The geological forma- 
tion by which the granite is surmounted by strata of 
subsequent ages, largely limestones, is shown in the 
outline of the peaks, the massive limestone summits 
contrasting with the sharper peaks of granite and 
the schists. Caves and grottoes are consequently nu- 
merous in the limestone formations, while there are 
many mineral springs, the hot springs being especi- 
ally abundant. These latter are situated at compara- 
tively high elevations, near the contact of the gran- 
ites with the stratified rocks, and are sulphurous. The 
lower springs generally are not so warm. This for- 
mation makes the whole region of the Pyrenees a 
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district that is filled with health-resorts and sani- 
tariums. There being a greater rainfall toward the 
Atlantic, the Western Pyrenees display more verdure 
and forest growth on their lower slopes, while to the 
eastward their sides are particularly wild and naked. 
To the eastward of Cauterets, at an elevation of 
four thousand feet and alongside the Gave de Bastan, 
is Bareges, its warm waters impregnated with sul- 
phate of soda being regarded as the most powerful 
in the Pyrenees. They are peculiar, being highly 
charged with an oily substance called "bar6gine. ,f 
There are thirteen springs, an extensive bathing es- 
tablishment, and a large military hospital, founded 
in the eighteenth century. This village is subject to 
the dangers both of avalanches and freshets. Enor- 
mous masses of snow come down the mountain-sides 
in winter, so that in exposed places only wooden 
buildings are constructed, these being removed as 
the season advances. The construction of terraces 
and embankments and planting forest trees, however, 
have diminished the risk of avalanches in some lo- 
calities. Similarly, the torrents have been dyked 
and dammed, the extensive works in both cases being 
by the government. To the northeastward of Bar&ges 
rises the Pic du Midi de Bigorre, its isolated position 
to the northward of the main chain of the Pyrenees, 
giving a superb view from the summit, along the 
whole range and over the plains to the north and 
northwest as far as the Bay of Biscay. There is an 
observatory on the top, built in a cleft on the east- 
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era side which faces southward. The headwaters of 
the Adour river rise on the slopes ofl Bigorre, and 
flowing out northward unite to form the romantic 
stream which has in a picturesque situation on its 
western bank the popular watering place of Bagn&res 
de Bigorre, at an elevation of eighteen hundred feet. 
This place has a milder climate than most of the 
other baths and thus attracts a much larger con- 
course of visitors. It was a Eoman resort, they 
erecting here a temple to Diana and baths, calling it 
Aquae Bigerrionum Balneariae. There are thirty 
springs, mostly warm waters, containing sulphate of 
lime, magnesia and soda, with warm sulphur springs 
and four cold chalybeate waters. One spring, La 
Tour, flows over two hundred thousand gallons daily. 
The place is extensive, and has ten bathing establish- 
ments, a population of over eight thousand residing 
here permanently, which is swollen by at least twenty 
thousand visitors in the season. There are parks, a 
casino, and an unique old Church of St. Vincent, 
having a Gothic fagade forming a square-topped 
wall with a row of Gothic arcades, and flanked by a 
turret. High above the town on the mountain of 
Bedat is a bronze statue of the Virgin, guarding it 
from harm. To the northward of Bagneres spreads 
the extensive plain of Tarbes, and about thirteen 
miles down the Adour is that ancient city, the capi- 
tal of the Department of the Hautes Pyrenees. It 
was severely battered in the religious wars, but does 
not contain much now that is interesting, although it 
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is a convenient starting point for excursions into the 
mountains. Its cathedral dates from the twelfth 
century, and its finest highway, the Allees Nation- 
ales, has a statue of Napoleon's noted surgeon, Lor- 
rey, who was a native of the Department. Its mar- 
ket for the excellent horses raised in the Pyrenees 
is well known. Probably the greatest attraction of 
the city is the beautiful Jardin Massey, an exquisite 
little park with all the glories of waters, trees and 
landscape adornment, created and presented to the 
municipality by a former director of the Versailles 
gardens. 

THE UPPER GARONNE. 

To the eastward of the valley of the Adour, is the 
valley of the upper Garonne, which gathers together 
its head streams flowing out of the ravines on the 
northern slopes and attendant peaks of the greatest 
mountain of the Pyrenees, the Pic de Nethou. This 
enormous mountain is very difficult and even danger- 
ous of ascent, the journey requiring two days from 
the Luchon valley, the usual starting point. At one 
place in the ascent, known as the Pont de Mahomet, 
just below the summit, the traveller, tied by ropes to 
the guides, walks along the top edge of a steep ridge 
only three feet wide and eighty feet long, with a 
profound abyss on each side. The Pic de Ne'thou is 
the centre of an almost isolated group of granite 
peaks called the Monts Maudits or the Maladetta, 
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this group being in Spain, and south of the summits 
of the main range of the Pyrenees. The wastes of 
snow and glacier, and the massive and gloomy sterile 
sides and deeply scarred fissures, naturally led the 
earliest observers to call it Maladetta, or "the ac- 
cursed." The top is about forty-six hundred feet 
lower than Mont Blanc, the highest of the Alps. 
There are several adjacent peaks almost as high as 
N6thou, but it outtops them all. The actual sum- 
mit is an almost flat surface about seventy-five feet 
long and twenty-five feet wide, having steep preci- 
pices on all sides excepting the north, whence it is 
approached by the Pont de Mahomet. There is an 
extensive though rather gloomy view from this high 
elevation, mostly over a wilderness of snowy peaks 
and glaciers, the distance rendering the aspect of the 
lower country very faint, and mists nearly always 
obscuring the prospect, as the winds in gusts bring 
clouds over the mountains and resting upon their 
summits. In a crevice on the slope, at an elevation 
of eighty-seven hundred feet is Lac Gregonie, cover- 
ing about two hundred acres, one of the largest in the 
Pyrenees. 

All the watercourses flowing northward from the 
myriad crevices and ravines of this great mountain 
range are gathered into various streams, of which 
two — the Gar and Onne, unite to form the Garonne, 
the largest river of southwestern France, the ancient 
Garumna of the Romans. It flows at first northwest, 
through the Vallee d' Aran into France, then turns 
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northeast to Toulouse, and then bending northwest 
again, passes Bordeaux into the Gironne and thence 
to the sea, the whole course being about three hun- 
dred and sixty miles. It receives from the slopes of 
the Pyrenees farther east three considerable tribu- 
taries, the Ariege, Tarn and Lot, and from all these 
torrents it brings down an enormous amount of de- 
bris which fills the waterway with shallows, yet gives 
fertility to an extensive surface in the lower valley. 
Almost under the shadow of the great Maladetta 
group, there runs out one of those deep and narrow 
picturesque valleys so typical of the Pyrenees, the 
Vallee de Luchon, with a torrent, the little Pique, 
rushing along at the bottom to the Garonne. At the 
northern entrance to this ravine is charmingly situ- 
ated the Bagneres de Luchon, celebrated for the 
baths since the Eoman domination of Gaul. Forty 
thousand visitors will come here in the season, and 
it has developed into a large town with all the mod- 
ern fashionable bathing appliances. The climate is 
mild and the waters present the greatest variety of 
sulphurous and saline impregnation in the district, 
the elevation of the springs being about two thousand 
feet. There are no less than forty-eight of these 
springs varying in temperature from 62° to 151°, and 
in the amount of sulphur impregnation, the chief in- 
gredient being sulphate of sodium. The coldest 
spring is saline, and the whole daily outflow is over 
one hundred and thirty thousand gallons. Here they 
have mountain railways to restaurants perched in 
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high but attractive spots, a "whey-cure," a fine ca- 
sino and extensive parks and promenades. There are 
also attractive cascades on the steep and rocky sides 
of the deep ravine within which this pleasant place is 
situated. 

The swift Garonne, with constantly swelling tide, 
flows off to Montr6jeau, where it turns northeast. 
Near here is the noted Grotto of Gargas, with an 
arched roof over fifty feet high, and displaying re- 
markable stalactites and stalagmites. Its name comes 
from an old-time chieftain who used it for a prison, 
and its tale of horror dates from the eighteenth 
century, when it was the abiding place of a grim 
cannibal who captured and devoured thirty women of 
the adjacent region. Thence we pass St. Gaudens 
and its fine Eomanesque church, and Bossuens, 
where the river becomes navigable and there are ir- 
rigation canals for watering the extensive plains in 
the lower valley. At Muret, the famous Marshal 
Niel was born, in 1802, his bronze statue adorning 
the chief square, the A116e Niel. The plain to the 
northward was the battlefield in 1213 where Simon 
de Montfort defeated Dom Pedro, the king of Ara- 
gon, who had come through the Pyrenees with a 
large army to the relief of besieged Toulouse, Pedro 
and many thousands of his men being slain. The 
AriSge flows in five miles below, and then, crossing 
the great Canal du Midi, the railway route enters 
Toulouse. This canal leads from the Garonne over 
to the Mediterranean, thus giving water communica- 
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tion between that great inland sea and the Bay of 
Biscay. It was regarded as a marvel when first con- 
structed, in the seventeenth century, by Paul de B6- 
ziers at his own expense, costing then about $3,400,- 
000, and is about one hundred and fifty miles long, 
entering the Mediterranean waters beyond Agde, 
through a prolongation known as the Canal de Cette 
terminating at that port. The canal crosses the wa- 
tershed between the Garonne and Mediterranean 
slopes at an elevation of about six hundred and 
sixty feet, having one hundred locks up and down 
one-fourth of them on the Garonne side. The depth 
is six and one-half feet, and the surface is sixty-five 

• 

feet wide. This great interior waterway, known pop- 
ularly as the Canal Du Languedoc, is fringed through- 
out with a double row of trees, those on the Medi- 
terranean slope being cypress, planted to mitigate 
the Mistral wind often blowing on that side. There 
has long been talk of replacing this waterway by a 
ship canal. The navigation is prolonged down the Ga- 
ronne by the Canal Lateral for much of the distance 
to Bordeaux, to avoid the many shoals in the river. 

TOULOUSE. 

The Garonne, crossed by various bridges, sweeps 
in a grand semicircle through Toulouse, and on its 
way passes two very ancient mills, each said to have 
thirty-four millstones. The first is the Moulin du 
CMteau, dating from the twelfth century, and so 
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called because it belonged to an old chateau near by, 
which was replaced many years ago by the Palais de 
Justice, where the famous Toulouse Parliament met, 
a building with little architectural feature, but con- 
taining rich decoration. The other mill, the Moulin 
de Bazacle, is farther down, and is of ninth century 
origin, while its intake weir is two hundred years old. 
The usually ample torrent of the Garonne gives 
these old mills plenty of power, and plenty of other 
industries along the bank also have their wheels 
similarly turned. These ancient mills are historical, 
for they fed the town in famous times. The vast 
fertile plain adjoining the Garonne naturally at- 
tracted a population in early years, and here flour- 
ished the Tectosages long before the Christian era. 
The fame of their great wealth and the enormous 
treasures kept in the sacred tanks of the temple at 
their capital of Tolosa, excited the cupidity of the 
Komans, who invaded southwestern Gaul, or Aqui- 
tania as they called it, defeated the allied Cimbri and 
Tectosages, and in B. C. 106 the consul Quintus 
Servilius Caepio captured Tolosa and seized the vast 
treasures of the temple. The next year the Cimbri 
rallied and drove out the Consul, but Marius who 
came after him reduced Tolosa to submission, and 
during four or five centuries it was docile. The name 
was gradually changed into Toulouse, and after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, we find it in the fifth 
century becoming the capital of the Visigoths. Then 
Clovis defeated Alaric at Vouille, northwest of Poi- 
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Voltaire had vainly tried to save him from the un- 
just accusation of having murdered his son to prevent 
his becoming a Roman Catholic. There were other 
religious and revolutionary outbreaks at various times 
afterward; and Toulouse was the scene of the last 
battle of the Peninsular war, in which Wellington, in 
1814, having come through the Pyrenees from Spain, 
just after Napoleon's abdication, defeated Marshal 
Soult who had been retreating before him. 

The great architectural monument in Toulouse 
immortalizes St. Saturnin, who was dragged under 
Roman orders through the streets by the mad bull, 
which he had refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. He was 
the apostle of Toulouse and the magnificent Church 
of St. Sera in, as it is popularly called, one of the 
finest Romanesque constructions in France, was built 
in his honor. It was begun in the eleventh century, 
is three hundred and fifty feet long, over one hundred 
feet wide, the transept being two hundred and ten 
feet across, and the splendid octagonal tower with 
five tiers of what are known as Tolosan arches and 
surmounted by a gallery and spire, being two hun- 
dred and ten feet high. The nave, with double aisles, 
is seventy feet high, and the apse and ends of the 
transepts have large semicircular chapels which thus 
group picturesquely around the church. Under the 
choir, the crypt contains relics of St. Saturnin, of 
six apostles, and other saints. There are other cur- 
ious relics in the church, and among them, in one 
of the stalls, is a representation of a pig in a pulpit, 
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intended for Calvin preaching. The actual spot of 
the martyrdom of St. Saturnin, not far away, has a 
smaller church, the Eglise du Taur, built upon it. 
Alongside is the Place du Capitole, the centre of the 
city, where is located the old Capitole, now the Hotel 
de Ville, the name coming from the "Capitouls," as 
the earlier town magistrates were called. It was here 
that Duke Henri II. de Montmorency was beheaded 
in 1632, for his revolt against Eichelieu. This Cap- 
itole is the seat of the Academie des Jeux-Floraux, 
said to be the oldest literary institution in Europe. 
It was founded in 1323 and distributed flowers of 
gold and silver to its laureates. A wealthy lady of 
Toulouse, Clemence Isaure, near the close of the fif- 
teenth century, left a legacy increasing the number 
of these flowers so that now there are nine annually 
distributed, six being for poetry, two for prose, and 
a "consolation flower." The poetical prizes are an 
amaranth of gold, and a violet, marigold, primrose, 
eglantine and lily of silver, and the prose prizes, 
violet or eglantine, and immortelle or jasmine of 
gold. The "consolation flower" is a silver carnation. 
The Flower Fete is a very solemn ceremonial on May 
3d. Forty "Mainteneurs" from the Academy, being 
thus called, because its ancient duty was to maintain 
the Provengal language and literature. Down along- 
side the river is the church La Daurade, now rebuilt, 
but getting its name from the richness of its original 
decorations, being derived from the Latin De aurata. 
Here Clemence Isaure is buried alongside the high 
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altar, and here the prize flowers are blessed before 
distribution on the f&te day. 

Toulouse has gathered a population of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand on the fertile plain stretch- 
ing back from the Garonne. It has some manufac- 
turing and a good deal of commerce through the 
canals, and is the entrepot for the extensive region ad- 
jacent to the Pyrenees, whose snowy summits can be 
detected along the southern horizon. It has an arch- 
bishop and a cathedral, but the architectural glories 
of St. Sernin eclipse the latter, the Cathedral of St. 
Etienne, a not very attractive structure, built in 
bits, and parts coming down from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The choir is imposing, is surrounded with 
seventeen chapels, and has above the high altar, a 
fine representation of the stoning of St. Stephen in 
marble and plaster. There is a Museum of the Fine 
Arts, especially rich in paintings and antiquities, 
the latter found mostly in the neighborhood and hav- 
ing among them a series of ancient votive altars ded- 
icated to the various divinities of the Pyrenees. The 
Lycee occupies a large Eenaissance structure, famous 
originally as the house of the wealthy Spanish mer- 
chant Bernuy, who guaranteed the $400,000 ransom 
of King Francis I., when he was captured at the bat- 
tle of Pavia, in 1525. The city is also very proud of 
the eminent jurist Cujas, born here in 1520.. and his 
bronze statue is placed near the Palais de Justice. 

About thirty miles northward from Toulouse on 
the level land adjoining the Garonne, through which 
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flows its tributary, the Tarn, is Montauban, the 
former Roman station of Mons Albanus, an outpost 
of the Counts of Toulouse, which was noted in the 
Albigensian wars, and a stronghold of the Hugue- 
nots. Richelieu ultimately captured it and levelled 
the fortifications. The Hotel de Ville was an old 
chateau of Edward the Black Prince, and in its mu- 
seum are the valuable collections of the artist Ingres, 
who was a native of the town. Farther northwest is 
Moissac, where the Tarn flows into the Garonne, 
having the ruins of the ancient abbey of St. Peter, 
the church being famous for its magnificent portal, 
built in the twelfth century, a deeply recessed arch- 
way adorned with splendid sculptures, and also for its 
cloister of the same date, which is one of the finest in 
France. Farther down the Garonne is Agen, which 
was the ancient Gallic capital of the Nitiobrigeg, and 
afterward the chief town of the Agenois. Its history 
is full of the atrocities of the religious wars in the 
periods of the Albigenses and the Huguenots, but 
to-day it relies mostly upon the less sensational but 
more profitable trade in dried plums, a great product 
of the Garonne valley. Its Cathedral of St. Caprois 
is attractive, and the town is proud of its two native 
Agenais poets, Cotele and Jasmin. The latter, who 
was a barber and has been called the "Last of the 
Troubadours," died in 1864. His bronze statue in 
the Place Jasmin, represents him in a quaint local 
costume, reciting his verses, some of which are in- 
scribed on the pedestal. 
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About forty miles northeast of Agen is Cahors, 
the old capital of the Gallic Carduci and afterward 
of Quercy, whose modern fame, however, is that it 
was the birthplace of the statesman Leon Gambetta, 
in 1838. It stands on the river Lot which flows 
westward to the Garonne below Agen, and almost 
entirely encircles the town in a deep horseshoe bend. 
The old Pont Valentin crosses the river and is unique 
in construction, being surmounted by three towers 
which were part of the fortifications. Upon the op- 
posite bank of the river is the copious outflow from 
the rocks, of the Fontaine des Chartreux from which 
originated the name of the town, and which still sup- 
plies the people with their drinking water. From 
this bridge the Rue du Lycee goes across the town, 
and on it is the house where Gambetta was born and 
also the Lyc6e Gambetta, formerly a Franciscan con- 
vent. The chief street is the Boulevard Gambetta, 
at right angles to the Rue du Lyc6e, and upon it 
stands his monument surmounted by his bronze 
statue. Behind it are the Allies FSnelon, with a bust 
of the noted archbishop who was a student in Cahors 
University. The Cahors Cathedral is a structure in Ro- 
manesque-Byzantine, begun in the eleventh century 
and surmounted by two domes. There are many 
quaint old houses in Cahors, and its ancient protec- 
tive ramparts crossing over the narrow peninsula 
from one end of the horseshoe bend of the river to 
the other, are still carefully preserved as a relic of its 
former greatness. 
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LANGUEDOC. 

The region between the Garonne and the Rhone 
and southward to the Pyrenees was the ancient pro- 
vince of Languedoc, and coincides closely to Gallia 
Narbonensis which the Eomans had conquered and 
largely settled before the days of Caesar. Its people, 
after the Eoman domination, came to speak a dia- 
lect of soft accents and poetical rhythm which is 
now gradually fading away. This tongue gave the 
name to the province, for it was called the Langue 
d' 0Cj so described because the people used the word 
oc instead of the word oui as spoken by the inhabi- 
tants of the more northern region of the Loire. The 
Visigoths held possession after the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire, and then the Saracens from 
Spain overran it until they were expelled by Charles 
Martel and his successor Pepin. In the tenth century 
it came under the domination of the Counts of Tou- 
louse, where the Languedoc Parliament sat. Its cities 
are among the most ancient in origin in France. 

We cross the fertile surface of Languedoc from 
Toulouse, following closely its great waterway, the 
Canal du Midi, and at Segula, twenty-eight miles 
eastward, pass the low watershed and begin the de- 
scent toward the Mediterranean. At Soreze, a short 
distance northeastward, was the noted Benedictine 
Abbey which was converted into a college in 1682, 
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and acquired by the Dominicans recently. Here the 
great French preacher, Father Lacordaire, who died 
in 1861, is buried. Beyond, the valley of the Aude is 
reached, coming northward out of the Pyrenees, and 
here is Carcassonne, on a hill above the river, which is 
regarded as one of the earliest and most complete ex- 
amples in Europe, of ancient fortifications. It was a 
Gallic and then a Roman town, and the Visigoths 
during the fifth and sixth centuries strongly fortified 
it. Then it was battered in the Albigensian wars, 
was absorbed by France,' and St. Louis isolated the 
old city, and in 1247 founded the lower town, which, 
however, was pillaged and burnt by Edward the 
Black Prince in 1355. It suffered much in the re- 
ligious wars, and there is a record of a massacre of 
the Huguenot inhabitants in 1560, for having drag- 
ged the Virgin's statue through the mire. The lower 
town on the western river bank is encircled by pleas- 
ant boulevards and is well built, but the attraction of 
the place is the old Cit6 on the hill across the river. 
This is a quaint survival of the ancient times, having 
a double line of fortifications with fifty round towers 
and a great citadel. There are Roman constructions 
in them, but the Visigoths did most of the work, 
building on the ruins of the Roman walls. The en- 
ciente, or outer line, is nearly a mile in circumfer- 
ence, and the inner line about two-thirds of a mile. 
There are two gates, one toward the Aude to the 
westward, and the other eastward, called the Porte 
Narbonnaise. All the towers are named, and the 
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ponderous citadel is now used as a barrack. There 
are some ancient houses within the old Cite, and also 
the Church of St. Nazaire, founded in the fifth cen- 
tury, but rebuilt later. Here was originally buried 
Simon de Montfort near the high altar, but the re- 
mains were afterward removed. 

Beyond Carcassonne, the CorbiSres are seen, a 
small mountain range stretching northeast from the 
Pyrenees, and on one of these summits the Visigoth 
King Alaric had a castle, at an elevation of two thou- 
sand feet, but only some later ruins now exist. Ap- 
proaching the Mediterranean, the route reaches an- 
cient Narbo, which the Eomans colonized 116 B. C, 
on a plain about five miles back from the shore, a ca- 
nal now leading out to the sea. Then it was sur- 
rounded by lakes, with an ample connection through 
Lake Sijean southward to the Mediterranean, and 
became one of the leading ports of that great sea. 
Narbo gave the name to Gallia Narbonensis, and it 
was described in the Roman chronicles as a spacious 
city with temples, theatres, baths, triumphal arches 
and other elaborate constructions of which only scant 
fragments* remain. The Visigoths held it and the 
Saracens took it by a two years* siege; then the lat- 
ter fortified it so strongly that they were able to beat 
off Charles Martel, but Pepin got possession in 759 
through treason. It ultimately went to Toulouse, 
and to France, and the name gradually developed in 
Narbonne. The port silted up, the town lost many 
of its best people, the Jews were expelled, and then 
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Narbonne decayed, and it is living now upon the 
renowned history of more than twenty centuries and 
a brisk trade in the "honey of Narbonne" esteemed 
the best in France. Its old Cathedral of St. Just has 
an imposing choir, rising one hundred and thirty 
feet and crowned with double battlements, and the 
archbishop's palace not far away is a fortress of the 
middle ages, having three ponderous towers, the pal- 
ace being used for a museum. 

Fifteen miles northeast of Narbonne is Beziers, the 
Eoman Biterra, which was the scene of the horrible 
Albigensian massacre in 1209, when it was taken and 
over twenty thousand of the inhabitants killed or 
burnt at the stake. It now has more than forty 
thousand people and a good trade in wines and 
brandies. Its chief building is the partly fortified 
Gothic Cathedral of St. Nazaire, and its greatest 
citizen was Paul Eiquet, who built the Canal du Midi, 
his statue by David d* Angers, standing on the Pub- 
lic Square. The valley of the Orb is just beyond the 
town, and the Canal descends through locks eighty 
feet to its level, and then is prolonged to Agde on 
the river Herault, where it ends, near the Mediter- 
ranean in the Lake de Thau, though by an extension, 
the Canal de Cette, the boats reach that port to the 
eastward on the seashore. Agde, which is about 
three miles from the sea, was the ancient Agatha, 
and has on its southeastern edge, the extinct volcano 
of Agde, which furnished the lava blocks used in 
building the town, the harbor on the Herault enjoy- 
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ing a brisk trade with Italy and Spain. The early 
history of Agde is a long, varied and often horrible 
story of sieges and sackings by Goths, Vandals, Sara- 
cens, Franks and Albigensian Crusaders, it having 
shared in all the wars then raging in southern 
France. There are various remains of ancient forti- 
fications, and its cathedral with the castellated top 
looks to the distant view more like a fortress than a 
church. 

THE EASTERN PYRENEES. 

Southward from Narbonne is the vallev of the 
Agly, flowing out to the Mediterranean through the 
ancient district of Roussillon, this valley separating 
the Corbieres from the Pyrenees. At Estagel on the 
Agly, was the home of the Arago family, and the 
town has a statue of Francois Arago, the astronomer, 
the most noted of the well-known seven brothers, 
who was born here in 1786. Beyond flows down the 
Tet from the northern slopes of the Pyrenees, a 
river almost dry in summer, and on its northern bank 
is the ancient Roussillon capital, Perpignan, a strong 
fortress defending the entrance of the Tet and about 
seven miles from the sea. The kings of Majorca 
lived here in the twelfth and later centuries, Roussil- 
lon being part of their domains. It is now a French 
town though of distinctively Spanish characteristics, 
having for several centuries been attached to Aragon. 
King Sancho of Majorca built its massive brick Cas- 
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tillet in 1319, the fortress being restored and now 
used for a prison. The Cathedral of St. Jean was also 
begun by the same king, but is not yet entirely com- 
pleted. Its nave is very large, being two hundred and 
thirty feet long and ninety feet high, the altars gor- 
geously decorated in the Spanish style. The reredos 
of the high altar is a magnificent construction in 
white marble, depicting scenes in the life of St. John. 
The city has statues of Arago, and also of Rigaud, 
the painter, born here in 1659. About twenty-five 
miles southeast of Perpignan, Cap Cerb&re protrudes 
into the sea, the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees 
and the boundary between France and Spain. 

The eastern foothills of the Pyrenees come down 
to the Mediterranean all along this shore. Up the 
fertile valley of the Tet, westward from Perpignan is 
Prades, the starting point of various routes into the 
mountain passes, and also to several important bath- 
ing places. To the southward of Prades is the Cani- 
gou, the last of the high mountains on the eastern 
range of the Pyrenees, its summit, elevated over 
ninety-one hundred feet, being a narrow stone plat- 
form about twenty-five feet long which commands a 
superb view eastward over the Mediterranean, dis- 
playing the coast all the way from Barcelona to 
Montpellier, a hundred miles off to the northeast. 
Westward from Prades, at the village of Planes there 
is a most curious three-sided church, said to be of 
Moorish construction, the sides forming an equila- 
teral triangle, each of them having a semicircular 
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apse, and a high dome rising in the centre. Beyond, 
among the mountains is the fertile vale of the Cer- 
dagne, and Puycerda its capital. The Puy de Car- 
litte overlooking it, rises nearly ninety-six hundred 
feet, the highest peak of the Eastern Pyrenees. It 
was over the pass known as the Col de Perthus, 
southwest of Perpignan that Hannibal crossed the 
Pyrenees, erecting here a tower to commemorate the 
conquest of Spain. Not far away is the popular bath- 
ing establishment of Amelie les Bains, named by 
Louis Philippe in honor of his queen, there being 
twenty, copious sulphur springs, visited by invalids 
since the days of the Romans. Over the mule 
pass to the southwest leading into Spain, Caesar is 
said to have marched his legions to defeat Pompey. 
The valley of the Aude stretching into the mountains 
southward from Carcassonne is a most beautiful 
gorge, and similarly attractive is the valley of its 
wild tributary, the Eebenty. The head waters of the 
Tet, the Aude and the Ariege rise in close proximity 
on the mountain sides. Upon the Ariege south of 
Toulouse is Foix, the chief town of the valley, its 
picturesque castle, the attraction, having been in the 
stormy mediaeval times, the stronghold of the warlike 
Counts of Foix. Three huge white towers, one round 
and two square, rise boldly from a high rock and 
glisten in the sunlight on the northwestern edge of 
the town. Farther up the valley are the iron fur- 
naces of Tarascon, supplied by the richest ore mines 
in France, yielding 70 per cent, of iron, in the neigh- 
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boring Montagne de Rancid. To the southward rises 
the towering Pic de Montcalm ten thousand one hun- 
dred feet high. In the mountain defiles are the baths 
of Ax and of Ussat, the latter having the entrance 
of the Grotto of Lombrive, a series of chambers, 
opening one into the other for three miles under the 
mountain. Ax has no less than sixty-one mineral 
springs, supplying four different establishments, most 
of them warm sulphur springs, this place having 
been the Aquae of the Romans. 

ANDORRA. 

From Ax visitors follow the upper defile of the 
Ariege to PHospitalet at an elevation of over forty- 
six hundred feet, and then on horseback cross the 
Port de Salden, a pass eighty-two hundred feet high, 
into the curious little Pyrenean mountain princi- 
pality of Andorra. This diminutive country, still 
substantially independent, because the neighboring 
powers do not deem it worth fighting for, is a survi- 
val of the independence which in early times was 
possessed by the warlike people of various remote 
Pyrenean valleys. It is surrounded by mountains 
and covers about one hundred and seventy-five square 
miles, divided into six parishes in one main valley and 
several smaller tributary vales, the capital town of 
Andorra being at about thirty-five hundred feet ele- 
vation. The region was once thickly wooded with 
alders, and from this is derived the Basque name, 
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the Arabic Aldarra meaning "a place thick with 
trees," but the forests are gone. The people number- 
ing about seven thousand are pastoral and somewhat 
given to smuggling, their country nowhere measuring 
more than eighteen miles. They are governed by a 
council of twenty-four members, four for each par- 
ish, who receive an annual salary of $2 and a bushel 
of barley. Every six months they appoint a syndic 
or president, while the troops are commanded and 
executive authority exercised by two veguers, one 
appointed by France and the other by the Bishop of 
Urgel in Spain, to each of which the little common- 
wealth pays an annual tribute of about $190, for pro- 
tection. In the capital, the chief building is the 
seat of government, the Palais, a modest structure 
with three irregular windows in the front and a tower 
having loopholes. Here meets the Council, and both 
the members and their horses are cared for within. 
This Palais also, is the residence of the President 
and combines other uses, being not only the Palais 
de Justice and the Hotel de Ville, but also the pub- 
lic school and town jail. Heavy oak benches adorn 
the Council Chamber, and the kitchen has a huge 
fireplace. This diminutive commonwealth thus en- 
closed among the snow-capped mountains, has main- 
tained its independence since the days of Charle- 
magne, being founded by his son, Louis, to commem- 
orate a victory here over the Moors. For many cen- 
turies subsequently it was under the joint protection 
of the Bishops of Urgel and the Counts of Foix, 
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the P'rench government at the Revolution succeeding 
to the latter, and since then it has been practically 
independent of any control. Here the Andorrans live 
a patriarchal life among their flocks, every man be- 
ing a soldier in the army of his country, and though 
they may be circumscribed in their mountain home, 
and ignorant and careless as to the affairs of the 
outer world, they are as proud as Lucifer of their 
priceless inheritance of liberty. They can exclaim 
with Dryden, 



tt 



I am as free as Nature first made man 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 



And feel with Cowper, that: 



» 



'Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 
That slaves, howe'er contented, never know.' 
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A VISIT TO FLANDERS. 

Compiegne — Pierrefonds — Noyon — Ham — Coucy — 
Laon — St. Quentin — Guise — PSronne — Cambrai — 
Valenciennes — Artois — Arras — Douai — Lille — 
Tournai — Roubaix — Tourcoing — Courtrai — Ypres 
— Dunkirk — Ostend — The Neuveau Phare — Blanken- 
berghe — Heyst — Bruges — Ghent — The Scheldt — 
Flushing — Antwerp — Rubens — Mechlin — Louvain 
— Brussels — Lace-making — Waterloo — Wellington, 
Blucher and Napoleon-— Lord Byron's Childe Harold. 

COMPIEGNE TO COUCY. 

The great French Eepublic northeastward from 
Paris stretches away to the country famed in history 
and in war— Flanders— most of which during cen- 
turies was the great battleground of Europe. Part 
of this region is now French territory, and part be- 
longs to Belgium. It is a country fully as interesting 
as Western and Southern France, and thither we will 
direct the attention of the indulgent reader. 

The old time French kings were very fond of hunt- 
ing, and one of their favorite game preserves was the 
great Forest of Compiegne about forty miles north- 
east of Paris. It covers thirty-six thousand acres 
and is nearly sixty miles in circumference. We go 

out there from Paris on the Chemin de Fer du Nord, 
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past Chantilly to the valley of the Oise which the 
route follows northeastward. The country displays in 
its green fields, the richest agricultural development, 
but only the difference in the kinds of crops seems to 
mark the boundary between the little farms, to which 
the people go out to work in the early morning from 
their low, tiled cottages clustering in the frequent vil- 
lages. The river Aisne flows into the Oise, and here 
is Compiegne, the Compendium of the early Frankish 
kings. There is an extensive royal palace, originally 
built by Louis IX., and greatly extended and embel- 
lished by Louis XV. It was here Napoleon received 
his second bride, Marie Louise of Austria, and Napo- 
leon III. made it famous by the great shooting parties 
that were among the most fashionable assemblages 
of his time. A town of about fifteen thousand peo- 
ple is gathered around the palace and along the riv- 
ers, and in the middle ages the place was strongly for- 
tified. It was besieged by the Burgundians in 1430, 
and Joan of Arc was there among the defenders. It 
was while endeavoring to re-enter the gate after a 
sortie, that she was taken prisoner and handed over 
to John of Luxembourg who surrendered her to the 
English. Her monument stands in front of the Hotel 
de Ville, an interesting structure of the early six- 
teenth century, surmounted by an imposing belfry. 
A short distance southeast of Compiegne is the noted 
feudal castle of Pierrefonds, on a rocky hill overlook- 
ing a pretty lake around which a village clusters. It 
was originally built by Louis of Orleans, brother of 
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Charles VI., in 1390, partly destroyed in various 
sieges and dismantled by Eichelieu, but thoroughly 
restored by Napoleon III. It covers nearly an acre 
and one-half and is a perfect specimen of the old- 
time stronghold of a feudal lord. There are eight 
massive loopholed towers, one at each corner and one 
in the centre of each side of the castle, rising one 
hundred and twelve feet and the walls are fifteen to 
twenty feet thick. The ponderous donjon is richly 
decorated, and the place is kept up as an impressive 
survival of the castles of the early times. 

Farther up the Oise is Noyon, where St. Eligius and 
St. Medard were the missionary bishops first preach- 
ing Christianity to the Franks. Here was buried 
Chilperic in the early eighth century; here Charle- 
magne was crowned in 768, and Hugh Capet made 
king in 987, but its great memory is as the birth- 
place of John Calvin in 1509. It is also proud of 
Jacques Sarrazin, the artist and sculptor, whose 
bronze statue stands on the public promenade, he 
having been born here in 1592. It is a quiet town of 
a few thousand people now, showing its grand cathe- 
dral of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, having two 
towers, about two hundred feet high, but as yet un- 
finished. Of St. Eligius, who is the patron saint of 
Noyon, and who is also the patron of all. goldsmiths, 
and workers in metals and especially of farriers and 
blacksmiths, it is related that once when a plunging 
horse had to be shod and no one could control him, Eli- 
gius was appealed to and he cut off the animal's leg. 
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Placing the hoof on an anvil he promptly and easily 
shod it, and then restored the leg perfectly to the horse 
by making the sign of the cross. This legend is repre- 
sented in a relief on the pedestal of his statue in St. 
Michael's Church, Florence, the statue having been 
dedicated by the Blacksmith's Guild in 1420. 

To the northward of Novon is the noted fourteenth 
century castle of Ham, having a massive donjon one 
hundred and ten feet broad and fully as high, with 
walls thirty-five feet thick, long used for confining 
political prisoners. When Louis Napoleon made his 
abortive attempt in 1840 to overthrow Louis Phil- 
ippe's government and landed at Boulogne, he was im- 
prisoned here for six years, making his escape in 
1846. To the eastward of Noyon is Coucy, where 
upon a high hill are the remains of another great 
castle, once held by Louis of Orleans, the builder of 
Pierrefonds, and subsequently becoming crown prop- 
erty, but dismantled in the seventeenth century. It 
originally covered over two acres, and its proud pos- 
sessor in the early fourteenth century, before Louis 
got it, was the stately Enguerrand, whose motto was, 
"King I am not, nor prince, nor duke, nor count, I am 
the lord of Coucy." The donjon was one hundred 
feet in diameter and over two hundred feet high, with 
walls thirty-four feet thick. The great restorer of old 
castles and churches, Viollet le Due, has said, that this 
was the finest specimen of mediaeval military archi- 
tecture in Europe, and "compared with this giant," 
he added, "the largest towers known appear mere 
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spindles." There are high enclosing walls and four 
smaller towers protecting this fortress, set upon the 
hill and approached by long steep slopes. 

ISOLATED LAON. 

Farther eastward there rises from the flat and well- 
cultivated country, a most curious isolated hill. It is 
long and comparatively narrow, extending from the 
east toward the west, and then at the western end 
sharply curving around to the south and east again, 
so that its precipitous sides almost enclose a deeply 
indented valley, covered with woods, gardens and 
vineyards. It was natural that a place like this, an 
eyrie overlooking the extensive plain around it, should 
have early been selected for a stronghold, and here 
on the hill is the formidable fortress and town of 
Laon, while the valley it encloses is the Cuve de St. 
Vincent. It was the Laudunum of the Eomans, and 
when founded no one accurately knows. It got a 
bishop in early times and from the fifth century until 
the French Eevolution he governed it and acknowl- 
edged the Archbishop of Eheims alone as his super- 
ior. Throughout the middle ages its history was 
mainly a succession of struggles by the townspeople to 
maintain their rights against the bishops. It suf- 
fered in many battles and sieges, and under its walls, 
in March, 1814, Blucher defeated Napoleon, compel- 
ling him to withdraw to Soissons, preliminary to his 
first abdication. In the German invasion of 1870, 
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Laon capitulated to them without a struggle, but as 
they were entering the citadel, the powder magazine 
was blown up by Henriot, a French engineer soldier, 
killing himself and over three hundred Germans and 
Frenchmen, the town being seriously damaged. 

The visitor ascends to the town by flights of steps 
and inclined planes, and long, steep, curving carriage 
roads from the plain and valley below. The Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame is conspicuous, dating from the 
twelfth century and recently completely restored. It 
has no resident bishop now, the see having been sup- 
pressed, but it is one of the famous French churches, 
because of the size and its group of lofty towers. 
The building is about four hundred feet long, and 
the transepts spread nearly one hundred and eighty 
feet, the vaulting being about eighty feet high, and 
the nave sixty-seven feet wide. The beautiful Gothic 
fagade is flanked by two graceful towers rising one 
hundred and eighty feet, built square below, octago- 
nal above and surmounted by belfries, which have as 
an adornment, figures of oxen, commemorating the 
beasts of burden that dragged the stones up the hill 
to make the building. There were intended to be two 
similar towers at each end of the transepts, but only 
two of these are fully completed and they are one 
hundred and ninety feet high. There is a square 
lantern tower above the crossing. All these had 
spires originally, which have been removed. The old 
Bishop's Palace alongside the Cathedral is now the 
Palais de Justice of the town. Fine public prome- 
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nades give an admirable view off the hill-top, and a 
thirteenth century gateway, a relic of the early forti- 
fications, the Porte d' Ardon, is retained. There are 
also other mediaeval remains, and various interesting 
old houses in this strange place, and its Church of St. 
Martin, also a thirteenth century survival, contains 
the tomb of a widow of a Sire de Coucy, who died an 
abbess in 1333, the buildings of the old Abbey of 
St. Vincent, at the southern extremity of the curious 
hill, being now the headquarters of the French army 
engineers. The Place of the Hotel de Ville has a 
bronze statue of Marshal SSrurier, born here in 1742, 
and Laon was also the birthplace of Father Mar- 
quette, who discovered and explored the upper Mis- 
sissippi in 1673. 

ST. QUENTIN AND CAMBRAI. 

We cross northward to the valley of the Somme 
over a flat and highly cultivated country, with 
stretches of woodland, and frequent villages of tiled 
and thatched cottages and reach St. Quentin, eighty 
miles northeast of Paris, thriving in its industries 
through the trade brought by the important interior 
waterways here centering. The Canal Crozat joins the 
Somme to the southward with the Oise and the wa- 
ters of the Seine, while the Canal de St. Quentin, 
completed by Napoleon, goes northward to Cambrai, 
connecting with the Scheldt and Antwerp and the 
Low Countries. Here are fifty thousand people 
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manufacturing cottons and woollens, and employed 
in many other industries, their city stretching broadly 
over the gradually ascending plain to the northward 
of the Somme. St. Quentin, the young and zealous 
missionary, wandered to the banks of the Somme in 
the third century, halted at the Roman settlement of 
Augusta Veromanduorum, preached Christianity, and 
suffered the usual glorious fate of martyrdom. Then 
the place did his memory what honor it could, by 
adopting his name. It became the capital of Ver- 
mandois, and in 1560 its revenues were given as part 
of the dowry of Mary Queen of Scots when she mar- 
ried Francis, the French Dauphin, this continuing 
until her death. The Spaniards fought the great bat- 
tle here in 1557, when, with their Flemish and other 
auxiliaries, they defeated the French, capturing the 
town, and it was for this signal victory that Philip 
II. of Spain, the battle being fought on St. Lawrence's 
day, vowed that his gratitude should be shown by 
building the Spanish Escurial, which he subsequently 
did on the plan of the gridiron on which the Saint 
had been martyred. This palace-convent was par- 
tially intended as a recompense to the monks of St. 
Jerome, whose buildings had been damaged during 
the siege. In the construction of the Escurial, the 
palace forms the handle of the gridiron, and the re- 
mainder is divided into courts, so arranged as to 
make the bars. Miniature gridirons in wood, metal, 
stone and paint are lavishly displayed all over the 
curious structure. The Germans defeated the French 
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at St. Quentin early in 1871, although in the previ- 
ous October it had been successfully defended against 
them, this now being symbolized by a handsome mon- 
ument in one of the public squares. The great siege 
of 1557 and the Spanish capture of St. Quentin are 
commemorated in the Place of the Hotel de Ville by 
a monument ornamented with appropriate sculptures. 
This Place is in the centre of the city, and to it most 
of the principal streets converge. The Hotel de 
Ville is an admirable building in Gothic, of the Flem- 
ish style, dating from the fourteenth century, the fa- 
gade supported upon an arcade of seven pointed 
arches, having five windows above, surmounted by a 
balustrade and three imposing gables. The interior 
Council Hall is an interesting apartment displaying a 
curious and elaborate chimney-piece. The Church of 
St. Quentin, dating from the twelfth century, is east 
of the Hotel de Ville and is also an elaborate Gothic 
structure, the nave being three hundred and seventy 
feet long and one hundred and thirty feet high, and 
there are double transepts. In the crypt are buried 
St. Quentin and his fellow martyrs, St. Victorious 
and St. Gentianus. A statue in front of the church 
commemorates Quentin Delatour, the crayon artist, 
born here in 1704, and another statue in the city is 
erected to Henri Martin, the historian, born 1810. 
Delatour's crayons are exhibited in the museum. 

Guise, twenty-five miles east of St. Quentin, gave 
the name to the noted French family of Guises who 
flourished in the later middle ages. Its old castle is 
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upon an eminence commanding the town, and among 
the traditions is the attack made by the English in 
1339, under John of Hainault, when they burnt the 
town but could not capture the castle, which was 
bravely defended by the wife of its lord, who hap- 
pened to be John's own daughter. Here was born in 
1762, Camille Desmoulins, one of the French Kevo- 
lutionary leaders. Among the curiosities of Guise is 
the Phalanstere, or communistic workmen's colony, 
founded in 1850 on the plan of Fourier, there be- 
ing an extensive common dwelling-house for the 
members. To the westward of St. Quentin is Pe- 
ronne, on the Somme, with an ancient fortress which 
had the proud title of "La Pucelle," (because it had 
never been captured) until Wellington, in 1815, broke 
the record by taking it, and again the Germans did 
likewise, after a week's bombardment in 1870. 
Charles the Bold, in the era of Burgundy's greatness, 
was the monarch here, and to this castle came the 
French King Louis XL in 1468 to conduct a negotia- 
tion, when Charles becoming miffed, shut the king up 
for two days a prisoner, making him sign a treaty that 
was most disadvantageous to France. The story is 
told that jay-birds and parrots were taught to cry, 
"Peronne" and "Perette" in derision of the king, but 
he bided his time, and when Charles had subsequently 
lost his high estate and was killed, Louis again got 
the town in 1477. 

We journey over the flat country northward from 
the Somme to the Scheldt, through a region where 
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nearly every little eminence has its gyrating wind- 
mill, and the surface is almost treeless as the train 
rolls past the little detached villages. The Scheldt 
flows out northeastward to Antwerp, and then seeks 
the North Sea through a broad and complex delta in 
the lowlands beyond. On the Scheldt is Cambrai, 
the Eoman Camaracum, for centuries famous for its 
manufacture of fine linens and lawns, to which it has 
given the name of "cambric." This fabric is said to 
have been invented in the fifteenth century by one 
Baptiste, so that the French frequently call it after 
him, "batiste." His statue adorns the public square, 
known as the Esplanade, and it also has a statue of 
Enguerrand de Monstrelet, the chronicler, a native of 
the town in the sixteenth century. F&ielon, born in 
1651, was its archbishop, and his statue stands in the 
Cathedral. He seems to have got on better with the 
people than most of the long line of ecclesiastics who 
ruled Cambrai, and were usually in strife with the 
populace. It was to get help against the townsfolk 
that one of these bishops sought the aid of the Duke 
of Burgundy, who took possession of the place, and 
others invoked the aid of German Emperors, subse- 
quently, who became the chatelains. It was here the 
famous "League of Cambrai" was formed against 
Venice in 1508, by Germany, France, Spain and the 
Pope, and in 1529 was also made the noted "Peace of 
the Ladies," between Charles V. and Francis I., they 
being represented by Margaret of Austria and Louise 
of Savoy, as negotiators. The Spaniards took Cam- 
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brai, with most of the adjacent country in 1595, and 
held it during their subsequent domination of the 
Netherlands, but Louis XIV. recovered it in 1678. 
Like most towns of Flemish development, Cambrai 
has its Belfry, dating from the fifteenth century. Its 
Cathedral is modern and not very attractive, but its 
Church of St. Gery, built in the eighteenth century, 
has a fine dome and a tower rising two hundred and 
fifty feet. 

VALENCIENNES, ARRAS AND D0UAI. 

Following down the Scheldt, northeastward, we 
come to the city named in honor of the Roman Em- 
peror Valentinian, which in turn gave its name of 
Valenciennes to the superb laces now made in many 
other places, but no longer in the town that origi- 
nated and named them. It is now a great manufac- 
tory of iron and steel and the chief sugar market of 
northern France. It belonged originally to the 
Counts of Hainault, has undergone many sieges, 
and was held by the Spaniards till Louis XIV. got it 
in 1678, since which time it has been a French pos- 
session. The old fortifications have been demolished, 
and replaced by handsome streets and squares. Its 
most interesting building, the Hotel de Ville, in the 
Place d' Armes, has an imposing modern fagade. In 
this a row of Doric columns support a row of Ionic 
columns, above which Caryatides carry an open gal- 
lery, and over it rises a lofty campanile. Appro- 
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priate sculptures adorn the pediment. In the build- 
ing is an elaborate Museum of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, including one of the best collections in France 
of the Flemish school. The most famous townsman 
of Valenciennes was the chronicler, Jean Froissart, 
who died in 1410, his statue being erected in marble 
in the Place Froissart. Bronze medallions surround 
it, which commemorate other prominent citizens, 
among these being the painters, Antoine, Louis and 
Frangois Watteau, the sculptors, Lemaire and Car- 
peaux, the authoress, Madame d* Epinay, and Charles 
Sieur de Lannoy, who was viceroy of Naples. The 
sculptor of the marble statue of Froissart was Le- 
maire, while Carpeaux has a Place named in his honor 
wherein is erected a fine bronze statue by that sculp- 
tor of Antoine Watteau, who was born in 1684. Four 
figures, emblematic of Italian comedy, surround it. 
One of the interesting adjuncts of Valenciennes is the 
Hospital across the Scheldt, built in the eighteenth 
century by a fund raised by taxing every pot of beer 
drunk in Hainault, an amount equal to about one 
cent. 

The region to the northwest of Cambrai and Va- 
lenciennes, extending out to the sea, was the old Pro- 
vince of Artois, of which Arras was the capital. 
There originally lived here, on the banks of the 
Scarpe, the Gallic tribe of the Atrebates, whence come 
the name both of the province and the town. From 
the earliest times Arras was famous for its woollen 
cloth, the madder-dye stuffs that are used growing 
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in the neighborhood. Its tapestry-hangings were re- 
nowned in the middle ages, but the manufacture lorn* 
ago ceased, though many of these fabrics are still pre- 
served under the name of "arras," especially in old 
English houses. The town was strongly fortified, and 
had a checquered career, being often fought for. Its 
citadel, constructed by Vauban, is now dismantled. 
Arras, following the Province of Artois, has belonged 
at various times to Burgundy, Flanders, Germany, 
Spain, and France, having been part of the latter 
country since the opening of the seventeenth century. 
Its most interesting quarters are the Petite Place 
and the Grande Place, relics of the Spanish rule, be- 
ing surrounded by quaint Spanish houses, having 
arcades below, supported by sandstone columns, and 
topped by curious gables. Beneath the Grande Place 
and other parts of the town are extensive caves and 
cellars which originally were quarries. The hand- 
some Gothic Hotel de Ville is much admired, its fine 
fagade rising upon a series of arches, and the grace- 
ful Belfry, terminating in a crown, being two hundred 
and forty feet high. The huge bell, the "Joyeuse," 
made in 1728, weighs nine tons. The former Abbey 
of St. Vaust, named for the patron saint of the town, 
now has its buildings occupied for public uses, in- 
cluding a Museum, while the old Abbey Church has 
been succeeded by a modern Cathedral. Within it are 
some valuable works of art, including a Descent from 
the Cross by Rubens, an Entombment by Van Dyck, a 
Madonna by Corot, and St. Bernard by Van Thulden. 
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Maximilian Kobespierre was born in Arras in 1758, 
and with his brother Joseph was educated by the 
clergy of St. Vaust, their father having abandoned 
them in childhood. 

Farther northeast, down the Scarpe which has been 
canalized for navigation, rise the towers of Douai, the 
tallest being the imposing five-storied Belfry of the 
Hotel de Ville, the upper part flanked by turrets, and 
surmounted by a spire with a lion bearing aloft the 
banner of Flanders. The Hotel de Ville is an elabor- 
ate Gothic structure, dating from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the most important building in the town. 
Like the other cities of Flanders, this has at times 
belonged to all the nations who in past centuries con- 
tended upon this great battlefield of Europe, but it 
finally became French in 1713 by the treaty of 
Utrecht. It takes great pride in having resisted 
Louis XI. successfully, when he attacked it in July, 
1479, this being still celebrated every July by the 
"Fete de Gayant," wherein the Giant Gayant and his 
family got up in constructions of wickerwork and clad 
in picturesque mediaeval costumes are taken around 
the streets to the lively ancient tune, known as the 
"Air de Gayant." The Spaniards held Douai more 
than a century, then Louis XIV. captured it, and 
then the French were driven out by the formidable 
combination of English and Dutch and Flemish Or- 
angemen under Marlborough and the Prince Eugene 
in 1710, though they recaptured it in 1712, and their 
possession was confirmed the next year. With all this 
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history, however, it is probable that the city is bet- 
ter known to the world from the Douai Bible. In 
1610, an English translation of the Old Testament, 
for Roman Catholics, was published here and the 
English Roman Catholic version of the Scriptures 
has from this come to be generally known as the 
Douai Bible. Here was born in the fifteenth century 
the noted painter, Jean Bellegambe, surnamed the 
"Master of Colors," and in 1524, Jean de Bologne, 
the sculptor. One of the most famous works of Belle- 
gambe is the altar of the Church of Notre Dame of 
Anchin, which he constructed and painted in 1520. 
There are nine spacious oak panels, the outside rep- 
resenting Christ enthroned with the Madonna, St. 
Charlemagne and monks of Anchin headed by St. 
Benedict, while the interior depicts the Trinity, sur- 
rounded by members of the Church Triumphant, 
there being over two hundred and fifty figures. There 
are many quaint old houses in Douai, and a very large 
surface is occupied by the Arsenal, founded by Louis 
XIV., one of the most extensive French military es- 
tablishments, including also schools and barracks. 
There are extensive coal mines in the neighborhood, 
which aid the industries of the town. 

LILLE. 

Through the coal mining district northward, the 
route runs twenty miles to the old capital of French 
Flanders, and the chief citv of northern France, the 
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the Austrian attack was "in vain; Lille often burn- 
ing is quenched again; Lille will not yield; the very 
boys deftly wrench the matches out of fallen bombs." 
The modern town of Lille has extended far be- 
yond the old lines of fortifications and it has numer- 
ous handsome streets and squares with large factor- 
ies where are made its cottons and woollens and the 
famous fabrics of "Lisle thread." Its finest modern 
building is the Palais des Beaux Arts, fronting the 
Place of the Republic in the centre of the city. This 
stately edifice was opened in 1892 and contains one 
of the most valuable French collections, being rich in 
paintings of the Flemish and Dutch schools, with 
sculptures and antiquities, and also the Italian draw- 
ings collected by the Lille artist, Wicar, in Rome, 
which he bequeathed to his native city. Upon the 
other side of the Place de la Republique is the Pr6- 
fecture, also a modern building, while between them 
in the Place is an equestrian statue of General Faid- 
herbe, who was born in Lille in 1818. Not far away 
is the Hotel de Ville, also a modern building contain- 
ing a large library, its fagade adorned with figures 
symbolizing Art and Industry. This occupies the 
site of the old palace of the Dukes of Burgundy. To 
the northward is the Grande Place, which was the 
centre of the old town in the ancient days, and here 
is the Bourse, begun under Spanish rule in the seven- 
teenth century, having stores on the street level, and 
an interior court surrounded by arcaded galleries and 
displaying a bronze statue of Napoleon. In the 
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Place is a tall column erected in memory of the de- 
fence of Lille against the Austrians. The old Church 
of St. Maurice is about the only ancient building in 
Lille which has survived its many destructive wars. 
It stands east of the Grande Place, a Flamboyant 
structure, recently restored, and having an impressive 
open-work stone spire. The interior is graceful and 
attractive, the very wide nave having double aisles, 
all being of the same height, divided by light columns 
and richly decorated. Near this church the Rue de 
Paris leads southward to the Porte de Paris, one of 
the city gates in the old fortifications, which has 
been retained. It was originally erected by Louis 
XIV. as a triumphal arch commemorating the union 
of French Flanders with France in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. Among the very old houses 
that survive is the Hospice Comtesse, which was 
founded in the thirteenth century by Countess 
Jeanne of Flanders. As the fortifications of the 
town are gradually giving way to the march of im- 
provement, the great citadel of Vauban will probably 
soon be the only military structure remaining as a 
monument of the centuries of Flemish wars. Its 
surrounding ditches have already been developed into 
canals for commerce, and the glacis and approaches 
are an esplanade and parks, as thus the later arts of 
peace are encroaching upon the earlier domain of 
war. The great engineer Vauban is here enshrined 
in the name of the Pare Vauban, but the nearest ap- 
proach to a military display is when the headquarters 
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band plays at an afternoon concert for the public 
gratification. 

TOURNAI AND COURTRAI. 

Sixteen miles east of Lille and over the boundary 
in Belgium, is Tournai, the Flemish town of Doornik, 
the chief citv of Hainault, and one of the most an- 
cient in Flanders. Caesar called it Nerviorum, and it 
subsequently became Turnacum, whence the present 
French name is derived. It is built upon the 
Scheldt, which flows through the centre, being bor- 
dered by broad quays, and the waterway is usually 
filled with barges laden with coal from the adjacent 
Belgian mines, while the five-towered cathedral rises 
conspicuously above the buildings upon the western 
side. This spacious cathedral is a Eomanesque struc- 
ture, the nave dating from the twelfth century, and 
the transepts and choir being later. The nave is over 
four hundred feet long and the transepts extend two 
hundred and thirty feet, the choir being more than one 
hundred feet high, thus making the interior very im- 
posing. Much of the stained glass in the great win- 
dows depicts the history of the Tournai bishops, who 
received extensive grants from King Chilperic in the 
sixth century and from Pope Eugenius III. in the 
twelfth. There is a Gothic reliquary in gilt silver, 
made in the thirteenth century, of St. Eleutherius, 
the first bishop of Tournai, adorned with figures of 
the twelve apostles. On the rood loft is a large 
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surmounting bronze group representing St. Michael 
overcoming Satan. Behind the high altar there is an 
elaborate monument to all the bishops and canons of 
Tournai, and alongside the altar is the reliquary of 
St. Piat, of the thirteenth century. In this cathedral 
is Rubens' famous painting of the Rescue of Souls 
from Purgatory. The noble Belfry of Tournai, 
alongside the Cathedral, was built in 1187, but has 
been restored in the nineteenth century, and its chime 
of bells rings every half -hour. It stands at the south- 
ern extremity of the triangular Grande Place, the 
centre of the town. Here stood the old Cloth Hall 
which fell down a few years ago, and is replaced by 
a Fine Arts Gallery. Here is also the elegant Church 
of St. Quentin, sometimes called "La Petite Cathe- 
drele," with which its construction was contempor- 
ary. In the Place stands the bronze statue of Marie 
de Lalaing, Princess d' Epinoy, clad in complete ar- 
mor, with a battle-axe in her hand, leading the towns- 
people against the enemy. In the sixteenth century 
Tournai was part of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
in 1581, Alexander of Parma attacked it, the Prin- 
cess making a heroic defence, and although wounded, 
refusing to quit the ramparts, nor did she surrender 
until the greater number of the defenders had fallen. 
This statue commemorates her bravery and devotion. 
The numerous sieges and battles of the subsequent 
periods greatly battered the old town, destroying 
most of the ancient buildings, and the walls are now 
replaced by promenades. 
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There remain, however, some interesting relics of 
the past. The ancient bridge, the Pont des Trous, 
built in 1290, still stands on its three pointed arches, 
the ends defended by massive towers. The old build- 
ings of the Monastery of St. Martin, are now the 
Hotel de Ville, the front displaying the city arms, a 
tower with three lilies. Within is a gallery of an- 
tiquities and paintings, which includes Van Sever- 
donck's Defence of Tournai by the Princess d' Epi- 
noy. In the Church of St. Jacques, built in the thir- 
teenth century, is the noted pulpit constructed in the 
form of the trunk of a large oak tree, wreathed with 
vines, and having an adjoining grotto, all magnifi- 
cent specimens of wood carving. The Church of St. 
Brice is on the east side of the Scheldt, and comes 
down from the twelfth century. This church was 
built over the tomb of Childeric, who died in the 
fifth century, the father of Clovis. There were found 
in a coffin here, some interesting relics which are pre- 
served in Paris. Among them were over three hun- 
dred small golden figures resembling bees, with which 
were originally decorated the royal robes of the 
Frankish king. Napoleon is said to have taken a 
great fancy to these as the real symbols of the im- 
perial dignity, and preferred them to the fleurs de lys 
at the time of his coronation in Notre Dame. The 
Flemings, when they came home from the Crusades, 
brought with them the art of carpet-weaving, which 
they are said to have learnt from the Saracens. In 
this they have always excelled, and a large part of 
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the present industry of Tournai is the weaving of 
Brussels carpets, which the workpeople do generally 
in their own dwellings, there being no large carpet 
factories, as in many other places. They also weave 
stockings. Among the notable natives of Tournai 
was Perkin Warbeck, the pretender, and Du Mortier, 
the Belgian naturalist and statesman, who was born 
in 1797. 

To the northward of Lille and Tournai, the coun- 
try is a flat plain stretching out to the North Sea. 
Canals cross it joining the rivers and making a com- 
plete system of inland navigation. Here is one of 
the busiest industrial districts of northern France, 
the abundant supplies of cheap coal having made a 
great development of manufacturing. The special 
industry is the spinning and weaving of wool. Here 
is Eoubaix, which has grown from a small village to 
a population of one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand during the nineteenth century, and a few miles 
away its adjunct town, Tourcoing, where there are 
seventy-five thousand more. Here the French under 
Generals Jourdan and Moreau, in 1794, defeated the 
combined English and Austrians and the victory is 
marked by an appropriate monument. Here are 
also the industrial suburbs of Croix and Wattrelos, 
which are really parts of Eoubaix, and where is seen 
rising high above the plain, the tallest mill-stack in 
France, its top elevated almost three hundred and 
fifty feet. To the northward, across the Belgian 
boundary, and on the river Lys, tributary to the 
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Scheldt is Courtrai, its ancient bridge having at either 
end for defence, ponderous round and conical-topped 
towers, pierced with windows and loopholes. This is 
another busy manufacturing town devoted to linens 
and laces. The flax of Courtrai, grown in the sur- 
rounding region, is famous. 

Courtrai is an old Flemish city, having the usual 
Belfry rising near the Town Hall. This building 
has an embellished fagade, while within are two richly 
adorned chimney-pieces, one of them reproducing the 
coats-of-arms of its allied cities of Bruges and Ghent 
with appropriate devices; while the other, which is 
in the Council Chamber, displays in the richest Flam- 
boyant style, statuettes representing the great Vir- 
tues and Vices, and the Punishments following the 
latter. There is also a fresco illustrating the de- 
parture of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, on the fourth 
crusade in 1202, and another depicting the consul- 
tation of the Flemish leaders in the Council Chamber, 
a century later, before the "Battle of the Spurs/' 
Baldwin, marking his interest in the crusades, 
founded the Church of Notre Dame, which was com- 
pleted in 1211, but much of it was rebuilt in the 
eighteenth century. There is also St. Martin's 
Church, with an imposing Gothic tower, and between 
the two churches a Museum of Paintings, among the 
most striking being Keyser's Battle of the Spurs. 
A small chapel, recently erected outside the Ghent 
Gate, marks the scene of this contest, fought before 
the walls of Courtrai, July 11, 1302, and the chief 
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event in the history of the town. The French were 
menacing the independence of Flanders, and their 
army under the Count of Artois had marched against 
Courtrai. The Flemish forces were hastily gathered 
and were mostly weavers from Bruges and Ghent, led 
by John, Count of Namur, and William, Duke of 
Juliers. There was a sanguinary contest in which 
several thousands were slain, including twelve hun- 
dred knights. The battle got its name from the 
victors afterward gathering about seven hundred 
golden spurs, worn by the defeated French knights, 
and hanging them up in church as trophies. About 
fifteen miles eastward on the Scheldt is the old town 
of Oudenarde, now a small manufacturing centre. 
Here was born Margaret of Parma, who was regent 
of the Netherlands under Spanish rule in the six- 
teenth century, and here, in July, 1708, Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene decisively defeated the French. 

TO THE COAST OF THE NORTH SEA. 

The old manufacturing town of Ypres, once the 
bustling capital of West Flanders, is westward a 
short distance from Courtrai, and on the little river 
Yperlee, which flows over toward the North Sea. In 
its great historical time of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, it had two hundred thousand peo- 
ple and was a famous place for making linen cloths 
and laces. But its prosperity was too obtrusive. 
The people became rebellious, and the burghers of 
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Ghent developed jealousy, and invited by dissatisfied 
townsmen, came over and besieged Ypres, burning 
the suburbs in 1383. This led most of the weavers 
to leave for more peaceful abodes, and it lost the 
linen trade. Then Louis XIV. decided to make it a 
fortress and this drove out many of the remaining ar- 
tisans, so that it has since been in decadence. It is 
now but a shadow of former greatness, with about 
fifteen thousand people, making some linens and 
laces but chiefly rusticating in the memory of an- 
cient renown. Its stupendous Cloth Hall in the 
central Grande Place is the most elaborate building 
of the kind in Belgium, begun in 1201, and occupy- 
ing a century in construction. Count Baldwin laid 
the corner stone, and the facade extends five hundred 
and sixty feet, pierced by two rows of pointed win- 
dows, flanked by corner turrets, and having in the 
centre the massive Belfry rising two hundred and 
thirty feet, with turrets at the angles. Forty-four 
modern statues of Counts of Flanders and other rul- 
ers adorn the fagade, replacing more ancient ones 
taken down. The galaxy begins with Baldwin of the 
Iron Arm, the original Count, who lived in the ninth 
century. The Cathedral of St. Martin, also built in 
the thirteenth century, stands behind the Cloth Hall, 
and within it is the grave of Jansenius, bishop of 
Ypres, who died in 1638, the founder of the sect of 
Jansenists, who still have their churches in the Neth- 
erlands. The old double-gabled building of the 
"Meat Market" is also near the Cloth Hall, and now 
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contains the Museum of antiquities and paintings. 
Other interesting Flemish gabled and timbered 
buildings survive as relics of the town's former 
greatness, but probably the most interesting survival 
for the reader, is the fact that in the middle ages 
the leading industry of this place, the linen manufac- 
ture, gave its name "d'Ypres," to what has sinoe 
been called "diaper linen." 

The whole region northwest and north from Ypres 
out to the North Sea, which is not far distant, is a 
flat country, intersected by canals, and largely of re- 
claimed land. The people are Flemish, though 
France governs the western portion. To the north- 
west and on the seacoast is the fortress of Dunkirk, 
which is both a commercial port and watering place, 
the surrounding district, known as the Watteringues, 
being dyked and drained by canals and ditches, its 
defence in a military sense being strengthened by the 
ease with which the sluices can be opened and the 
surface completely overflowed. Ten centuries ago, 
there were some little fishing villages here which 
had a church known as the "Church of the Dunes/' 
and from this came the name, first appearing about 
the ninth century, of Dunkirk. It was a Flemish 
town, often attacked by France, captured for Louis 
XIV. by the Grand Conde in 1646, taken a few 
years later by the Spaniards who then held the Neth- 
erlands, but subsequently recaptured by Marshal 
Turenne, who gave it over to the control of Oliver 
Cromwell, whose "Ironsides" to the number of eight 
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thousand had participated in the "Battle of the 
Dunes," and helped make the capture. The English 
fortified it, hut Charles II., coming to the throne, 
and heing short of cash, afterward sold it to Louis 
XIV. for five million livres. It was subsequently a 
great thorn in the side of the English, on account of 
its privateers preying *on the shipping, and they re- 
peatedly destroyed the harbor. In the more recent 
peaceful times, however, this harbor has been recon- 
structed, so that its trade grew and it is the fourth 
commercial port of France. The great man of Dun- 
kirk in its warlike days of the seventeenth century, 
was Jean Bart, the famous sailor and privateer, who 
was born there in 1651, and has one of the most for- 
midable French warships named after him. In the 
centre of the city is the Place Jean Bart, ornamented 
with his bronze statue by David d* Angers. The 
harbor and the fortifications are the chief displays of 
Dunkirk. It has a massive brick square-towered 
Belfry, rising almost three hundred feet, several 
churches, and a Museum of Paintings, models of 
ships, and other curiosities, among them being a 
wax head of James II. of England, with the cap worn 
by him when he died. 

To the northeast and fronting also on the edge of 
the North Sea, beyond the boundary in Belgium, is 
Ostend, a city of much commercial importance owing 
to its being on the great route of travel between Eng- 
land, Belgium and Germany. It is also the fashion- 
able watering-place of the North Sea coast, and the 
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the depth, as the entrance easily silts up. There is 
a large fish market alongside the Basin. Ostend is 
also a great market for oysters. The Huftri&res, or 
Oyster Parks, are located at each extremity of the 
Digue, where vast numbers brought from England 
are stored and fattened, being sent away as "Ostend 
oysters." 

The great lighthouse of Ostend, alongside the har- 
bor entrance and Basin, the "Neuveau Phare." is one 
of the finest on the coast, the tower rising one hun- 
dred and seventy-four feet and the powerful light be- 
ing visible forty-five miles over the sea, and the flat 
land behind it. The view from the lantern extends 
from Dunkirk to beyond Blankenberghe on the north- 
east, and eastward to the distant towers of Bruges. 
The fortifications of Ostend were removed during the 
later half of the nineteenth century, and their sites 
are now handsome streets. The public buildings, 
however, are few and are not pretentious. The place 
was made a fort in the middle ages and was greatly 
strengthened by the Prince of Orange, the Spaniards 
attacking the Flemish defenders in 1601, when Os- 
tend sustained one of the most remarkable sieges on 
record, continuing until 1604, over one hundred 
thousand lives being lost during its progress. The 
town then capitulated to the Spanish general upon 
orders given by the States General of Holland. Marl- 
borough captured it in the early eighteenth century, 
and Louis XV. recaptured it in 1745, after a short 
siege. The French held it before the creation of the 
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Kingdom of Belgium in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has about thirty thousand permanent popu- 
lation, greatly swollen during the fashionable season, 
and enormous crowds pass through it en route between 
England and the Continent. Twelve miles north- 
east of Ostend is the old fishing-village of Blanken- 
berghe, which has become a modern sea-bathing re- 
sort of great popularity. It has its frontage of sand- 
dunes crowned with a mile of paved Digue, though 
less pretentious than that of Ostend, in the centre 
being an elaborate Kursaal, with a stylish Casino ad- 
joining, and a row of stately buildings on the land- 
ward side. There is a small harbor for the fishing 
boats and a new lighthouse. About five miles far- 
ther northeast is the similar sea-bathing resort of 
Heyst. Far over the sea from both can be seen the 
distant English shores. 

ANCIENT BRUGES. 

The surface of Belgium far away to the south and 
east from this North Sea coast is as flat as a pan- 
cake. Ditches and canals cross it, and in the distance 
rise the towers of Bruges, about seven miles from the 
shore. This unrivalled gem of mediaeval cities, once 
the chief of Flanders and the greatest mart of North- 
ern Europe, is now in decadence, its grass-grown 
streets and almost silent waterways, bordered by the 
stately structures that testify to its long departed 
grandeur. It has railways, but depends mostly for 
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communication upon its canals, one going over to the 
coast at Ostend, another to the ancient village of 
Sluis, just across the Dutch houndary, and others to 
Ypres, Ghent and elsewhere. Its streets are broad, 
its old houses picturesque, but most of the town has 
a deserted appearance, and we are told that one-quar- 
ter of the population are usually paupers, such has 
been the decadence of its industries. The name of 
Bruges came from its numerous bridges crossing the 
waterways, and in the middle ages no town had 
greater pride or more importance. In 1128, in de- 
fiance of the objections made by the king of France,, 
the townspeople met and elected Theodoric of Al- 
sace, Count of Flanders, and ruler of the city. His 
dynasty continued for a long period and Bruges grew 
in wealth and importance, becoming in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the commercial centre of 
northern Europe, then having twenty resident min- 
isters from as many nations, numerous wealthy trad- 
ing companies and hosts of merchants and visitors, 
many coming from the remotest lands. It was a 
leader in the Hanseatic League, and the chief em- 
porium of trade in English wool, Flemish linens and 
Persian silks. Theodoric, whose wife was a sister of 
Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, went to the Holy Land 
with the Crusaders in 1147, and two years later, after 
great hardships, returned broken in health, but' 
bringing back with him the greatest treasure Bruges 
possesses. The tradition is that his exploits in the 
holy cause had been so great, that Baldwin desired to 
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make him a present worthy of his services. After 
consulting with the Patriarch of Jerusalem, it was de- 
cided to give the Count "an inestimable treasure, a 
part of the precious and true blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which Joseph of Arimathea and Nico- 
demus had collected from the wounds when they took 
down the body from the Cross." This precious relic 
was brought from the Holy Land to Bruges, being 
confided during the journey to the Count's Almoner, 
Leoninus, Abbot of St. Bertin, who carried it at- 
tached to a chain around his neck. There was built 
for its reception, adjoining the Hotel de Ville, the 
Church of St. Basil, known as the "Chapel of the 
Holy Blood," dating from 1150, though not com- 
pleted until later. It was founded by Theodoric and 
his wife Sybil, and is the great curiosity of Bruges. 

This church has a lower and an upper chapel, the 
latter constructed in the prosperous times when the 
city was ruled by the Dukes of Burgundy, many of 
the windows having their portraits. A large western 
window represents the history of the Passion, and the 
bringing of the Holy Blood to Bruges, and there is an 
old Flemish painting of the fifteenth century, repre- 
senting Theodoric receiving it from Baldwin. Oppo- 
site, arches open into a Chapel where the treasure is 
exposed to view, this being done now on a modern 
pulpit once a week. There was a "Brotherhood of 
the Holy Blood" in former times, and old portraits 
of members of it hang alongside. In this church is 
Gerard David's noted picture, the Descent from the 
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Cross. The Brotherhood had thirty members and 
four chaplains, and they guarded the treasure at all 
seasons. It was then customary to carry the relic 
through the streets in solemn procession at stated 
periods. It suffered various vicissitudes. Once when 
Van Artevelde of Ghent came to attack Bruges, this 
procession was moving, and the townspeople rushing 
out for defence, threw it into confusion, whereupon the 
bearer of the relic tossed it into a canal for safe keep- 
ing. After great search it was found by a nun, and 
borne back to its repository with much rejoicing. 
The Huguenots raided the Chapel in 1578, and the 
French revolutionists in 1792, but on both occasions 
the relic was hidden and saved, though after the last 
attack it was not restored to its resting place until 
1819. The procession still marches with the treasure 
at stated intervals, and this is one of the most sol- 
emn religious functions in Flanders, the archbishop 
concluding the ceremony by giving his benediction to 
the populace assembled in front of the Chapel. The 
Holy Blood is contained in a glass cylinder, each end 
closed by a golden crown. When exposed, it is car- 
ried by a silver chain hanging around a priest's neck. 
It is kept in a shrine of elaborate gold and silver 
workmanship. The coffer within is surmounted by a 
crucifix, and above hangs the enameled crown origi- 
nally presented by Mary of Burgundy, which she 
wore upon state occasions. There are also figures of 
the Saviour, the Virgin, St. John, St. Donat and St. 
Basil, all of them of solid gold. 
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The railway station of Bruges is constructed in 
the ancient place of the Friday Market, where the 
burghers met and elected Theodoric to govern them, 
and sent their defiance to the deputies whom the 
French king had instructed to make objection, he 
desiring the Norman William chosen. Their inde- 
pendence did them no harm, and in 1302, when 
Philip le Bel of France and his Queen Johanna of 
Navarre visited the city and saw its grandeur and 
the sumptuous costumes of the people she said: "I 
imagined myself alone to be Queen, but I see hun- 
dreds here whose attire vies with my own." It grew 
in glory afterward and under the rule of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, their court at Bruges became the greatest 
in Europe, culminating in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century, when the greatest artists from all 
countries lived here and added to its adornment. 
Herr Memling and the brothers Hubert and Jan Van 
Eyck practiced their art here and are said to have 
really invented the artistic use of colors in oil, Hu- 
bert Van Eyck being the first painter thus using 
them. On January 10th, 1429, Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy and the Netherlands, on the occasion of 
his marriage with Isabella, daughter of King John 
of Portugal, instituted here the famous Order of the 
Golden Fleece, one of the most celebrated Orders in 
chivalry, dedicated to the Virgin and St. Andrew, 
and instituted in honor of the prosperity of the 
woollen trade of Bruges, then at its zenith. This 
Order is still maintained both in Spain and in Au«- 
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tria. Bruges was one of the asylums of Edward IV. 
of England, when Warwick had sent him into exile, 
and the Duke of Burgundy received him. Here came 
Charles II. in penury and distress, when he fled from 
England; and he inhabited a mediaeval house along- 
side the Grande Place, which bears the inscription, 
"Au Lion de Flandre." 

THE FAMOUS BELFRY OF BRUGES. 

Belgium has been described as a country of impos- 
ing belfries, picturesque town halls, stained glass and 
elaborately carved chimney-pieces and pulpits. From 
the Bruges railway station, the visitor can quickly get 
to the Grande Place, the ancient market square in the 
centre of the town, and here behold the famous Bel- 
fry of Bruges. This great structure, grim, wrinkled 
and stained, rears its enormous red tower on high, 
built up like a castle, and seen for miles away on ap- 
proaching the city over the flat plain all around it. 
In the centre of the square stands a fine modern monu- 
ment to Jan Breidel and Pieter de Conine, the guild- 
masters who led the townspeople in the noted "Battle 
of the Spurs" at Courtrai. On the southern side of the 
square is the Halles, or market, begun in the thir- 
teenth century, a large rectangular structure, one wing 
of which, formerly the Cloth Hall, now contains the 
municipal offices, while the other wing is the meat 
market. From the centre of the building rises the 
great Belfry, elevated three hundred and fifty-two 
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"Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Ble\ 
Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, through the night, 
Rang their changes from the Belfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. 

"In the market place of Bruges stands the Belfry, old and 
brown; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o'er 
the town." 



BRUGES CHURCHES AND BUILDINGS. 

Bruges has two famous churches. The Cathedral of 
St. Sauveur is a Gothic structure built mainly in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and of brick; its 
castellated tower, however, while started in the twelfth 
century not being completed until 1843. It is three 
hundred and thirty feet long, and the interior is finely 
proportioned, being ninety feet high. Here are many 
noted paintings and numerous relics with frequent 
monuments and memorial brasses. The choir stalls 
have the armorial bearings of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. The Church of Onze Vrouw, or Notre Dame, 
is not far away, its grand turreted tower rising three 
hundred and ninety feet, rivalling the Belfry. It is 
a Gothic church begun in the thirteenth century, and 
is about two hundred and forty feet long, being a nave 
with double aisles, but having no transept, and the in- 
terior rises seventy feet. Here are also famous paint- 
ings and other valuable art treasures. Probably the 
greatest of these is a life-sized marble statue of the 
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Virgin and Child, in one of the chapels where it stands 
in a black marble niche. This is said to be a work of 
Michael Angelo, and Horace Walpole once offered 
thirty thousand florins for it. When the French Rev- 
olutionists sacked Bruges, they carried this statue off 
to Paris, but it was afterward returned. The choir 
stalls have armorial bearings constructed as a me- 
mento of the Chapter of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece held here in 1468. The great attractions of 
Notre Dame are the tombs of Charles the Bold, the 
last Duke of Burgundy, who was slain at the siege of 
Nancy in 1477, and of his daughter Mary, who became 
the wife of the Austrian Emperor Maximilian and died 
in 1482 at the early age of 25, the last scion of the 
great house of Burgundy. She was thrown from her 
horse while hunting in the neighborhood of Bruges. 
The tombs are magnificent, the life-size bronze figures 
richly gilded, of the Duke and his daughter, reposing 
on marble sarcophagi. The princess was the wealth- 
iest heiress of her time, and on the sides of her mauso- 
leum are enamelled heraldic emblems of the counties, 
duchies, principalities and other estates she brought 
to the Austrian Emperor on her marriage. The tomb 
of her unfortunate father, Charles, has his motto — "I 
have made the venture; may it prosper!" His re- 
cumbent figure bears the insignia of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. 

Adjoining is the Hospital of St. John, where the 
Sisters of Charity have for over five centuries attended 
the suffering. Here are some of Memling's most noted 
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paintings, and also his reliquary, the "Chftssef of St. 
Ursula," whereon the painted scenes in her history 
are regarded as his finest work, completed in 1486. 
There are six designs on its sides. One represents the 
fleet arriving at Cologne on the Rhine with St. Ur- 
sula and her maidens; another the arrival at Basle, 
where they are landing; a third the arrival at Borne, 
where the Pope awaits them in the church porch; in 
the fourth the Pope and his cardinals return with her 
to Basle, and their respective escorts are seen as an 
army marching through the Alpine passes; in the fifth 
the boats are landing them at a camp on the shore of 
the Rhine, when the knights and maidens are attacked 
by heathen soldiers; and in the sixth the maidens are 
being massacred, and St. Ursula in prayer awaits the 
arrow of the executioner. In medallions on the 
cover are the glory of St. Ursula, and the coronation 
of the Virgin, while on the end of the shrine the saint 
is sheltering the band of maidens under her cloak. 
There are other Memling paintings in the Hospital, 
including his Marriage of St. Catharine and the Epi- 
phany. The Bruges Museum also contains a fine col- 
lection, representative of early Flemish art. 

The Hotel de Ville, in the Place du Bourg, is a 
Gothic building of the fourteenth century, with sur- 
mounting turrets, three in front and three behind. 
Statues of the Counts of Flanders were in niches all 
along the fagade, but were destroyed by the Revolu- 
tionists in 1792. These have been replaced by mod- 
ern statues. Here the Counts, on ascending the 
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throne; appeared at the windows, and took oaths to 
maintain the ancient privileges of the city. There are 
some elaborate paintings inside, including Dobbe- 
laare's battle-piece representing the finding of the 
body of Charles the Bold after the Battle of Nancy. 
The Great Hall occupies most of the interior of the 
building, and has a magnificent timber roof. The Pa- 
lais de Justice is north of the Hotel de Ville, built in 
the early eighteenth century. Here stood the old pal- 
ace of the Counts of Flanders, the first structure suc- 
ceeding it having been burnt. Its Court Room, how- 
ever, was preserved in the present building and con- 
tains Beaugrant's magnificent chimney piece, occupy- 
ing almost the entire side, executed in 1529 # and the 
subsequent two years, to commemorate the Battle of 
Pavia and the Peace of Cambrai, wherein France rec- 
ognized the independence of Flanders. The lower part 
is of black marble and the upper of carved oak. The 
memory of the noted painter, Jan Van Eyck, is pre- 
served by his statue erected in a public square near by, 
and in other churches and halls are numerous col- 
lections of the works of the old Flemish masters. 

But the glory of Bruges has departed. The town 
has a decadent air. Three of the old gateways remain, 
but the ancient portcullis and rusting chains of the 
drawbridges have disappeared and modern bridges 
cross the waterways. The old moat is a mass of water- 
lilies. The commerce is largely now of herring-fishing 
boats, this fishery in Flanders, having been originally 
begun by the men of Bruges. The old Custom House 

Vol. II. — is 
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is a Library. When Dante was wandering over 
Europe, in exile from Florence in the early fourteenth 
century, he visited Bruges in its time of prosperity, 
and saw the great embankments thrown up on the 
flat surface off toward Sluis, to protect the city from 
the encroachments of the sea, and we find in the In- 
ferno that he has compared with these the barrier sep- 
arating the river of tears from the desert. The de- 
cline of Bruges was a natural consequence of its enor- 
mous growth in wealth, power and pride. The neigh- 
boring cities of Antwerp, Amsterdam and Ghent be- 
came jealous. In 1488 the burghers defied their sov- 
ereign, then the German King Maximilian, and kept 
him a jyrisoner twelve days in a house called the Cra- 
nenburg, still standing on the Grande Place. This 
was because he refused to concede the guardianship of 
his son and heir, Philip, to the King of France, and 
they did not liberate him until, in the presence of the 
guilds and people, he had sworn to renounce his claim 
to the guardianship, to respect the liberties of Bruges, 
and "forget the affront he had received." A congress 
of princes convened by his father, the Emperor Fred- 
erick, however, afterward released him from this oath 
taken under duress. Maximilian naturally sought re- 
venge, and soon got the aid of the Antwerpers, who 
promptly blocked up the port of Sluis, where the chief 
Bruges canal led, and thus cut off communication 
with the sea. A protracted war began and when 
it had ended, Bruges found most of its commerce di- 
verted to Antwerp and Amsterdam. Then the city 
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surrendered to Maximilian, who laid a heavy tax by 
way of penance, executed about three score of the 
most independent burghers and imprisoned as many 
more. The downward progress thus begun, continued 
during the subsequent centuries, and in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the English undertook 
to give the final stroke by destroying the sluice-gates 
of the canal at Ostend, but they were attacked, foiled 
and captured. To-day, the quiet, decadent city is one 
of the special gems for the pilgrim seeking the survi- 
vals of the art and glory of ancient Flanders. Thus 
Southey describes it : 

"Fair city, worthy of her ancient fame! 
The season of her splendor is gone by, 
Yet everywhere its monuments remain: 
Temples which rear their stately heads on high, 
Canals that intersect the fertile plain — 
Wide streets and squares, with many a court and hall, 
Spacious and undefaced — but ancient all, 
Where I may read of tilts in days of old, 
Of tourneys graced by cheftains of renown, 
Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold; 
If fancy could portray some stately town, 
Which of such pomp, fit theatre may be, 
Fair Bruges! I shall then remember thee." 

GHENT. 

About twenty-six miles southeast of Bruges, across 
the flat land intersected by dykes, ditches and canals 
is the noted city of Ghent, the capital of East Flan- 
ders. The Scheldt and the Lys, with other tributaries 
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come together, and on their banks and the adjacent 
plain, the city is built, the streams, and also canals 
flowing through it by numerous channels. Ghent 
spreads broadly over the surface, is six miles in cir- 
cumference, and while not now as populous as in the 
olden time, still has about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people. It is an ancient place, having been 
known as early as the seventh century, when the pa- 
trician, Allevin, who had lived a profligate life, was 
converted by the death of his wife, and came here to 
the monastery of St. Peter, converting the people and 
practicing great asceticism. He died in 653, and as 
St. Bavon, became the patron saint both of Ghent and 
of Haarlem in Holland. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, Ghent was made the capital of 
Flanders and the residence of its Counts, although 
they never had much more than nominal power over 
its people. The inhabitants were largely weavers, and 
developing a spirit of great independence, obtained 
concessions giving them full constitutional liberty. 
They were so warlike that they repulsed large armies 
sent to attack them, and they could place a force of 
eighty thousand men in the field, as they controlled 
many dependent towns and sections of the country. 
Whenever their princely rulers tried to tax them too 
much, they flew to arms at the sound of the alarm 
bell in the great Belfry and thus for three centuries 
revolutions and outbreaks were frequent. Then there 
came punishments and executions of the burghers or 
their oppressors, whichever side happened to be upper- 
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most. An ancient monkish proverb in the Latin, con- 
sequently described the characteristics of the promi- 
nent cities of Flanders thus : "Brussels has noble men ; 
Antwerp, money; Ghent, halters; Bruges, pretty girls; 
Lou vain, learned men; and Mechlin, fools/' The fa- 
mous alarm bell of Ghent is "Old Roland," weighing 
six tons, and upon it is the inscription : "My name is 
Eoland; when I am rung hastily, then there is a fire; 
when I resound in peals, there is a storm in Vlaender- 
land." 

The greatest burgher of Ghent was Jacques Van 
Artevelde, born in 1290, who while wealthy and a no- 
ble, enrolled himself in the Brewers' Guild, to seek 
popular favor, and thus became the celebrated "Brewer 
of Ghent." He acquired supreme power, was made the 
"Captain" of the city, and ruled it many years. He 
allied himself with the English King Edward III., who 
was fighting France in the early half of the fourteenth 
century, giving him the powerful support of the Ghent 
forces, although their nominal sovereign, the Count 
of Flanders, supported France. King Edward came 
often to visit him, flattered him with the endearing ti- 
tle of "Dear Gossip," and thus it happened that in the 
ancient palace of the Counts of Flanders where the 
"Brewer" reigned supreme, he entertained Edward and 
Queen Philippa, and their fourth son, John of Gaunt 
(Ghent) "time-honored Lancaster," came to be born 
here in 1340, the ancestor from whom the Lancas- 
trian line of English kings, the "red rose," traced their 
inheritance in the subsequent wars of the roses. There 
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still remains the Oudeberg, a massive old gateway, as 
a remnant of this palace, down near the river Lys. 
Artevelde put to death all who displeased him, ban- 
ished the nobles and appointed magistrates at will, 
but when he proposed that Edward's son should be 
chosen Count of Flanders, it was so distasteful that 
it created a revolution, led by Gerard Denys, chief of 
the Guild of Weavers, and Denvs slew Artevelde in his 
own house in 1345. During this period, owing to the 
connection with England, the city became very wealthy 
through trade and the development of woollen manu- 
facture. Then Philip Van Artevelde, son of Jacques, 
came to the front as dictator, and in 1382 openly 
fought the Count of Flanders, marching against him 
at Bruges and defeating the Count. This so elated 
Philip that he proclaimed himself "Regent of Flan- 
ders," adopted a style of great magnificence, and thus 
attracted the attention of Charles VI. of France, who 
brought a large army against him and killed him at 
the battle of Roosebeke in November, 1382, when the 
Flemings were defeated with a loss of twenty thousand 
men. Ghent then had to surrender, was heavily fined 
and as an additional punishment, he carried off "Old 
Roland/' though the bell was afterward restored. Af- 
terward Ghent came under the rule of the Duke of 
Burgundy, but was in almost perpetual broils. The 
Emperor, Charles V., was born here in 1500, and 
when he came to the throne, found the turbulent 
burghers so hard to rule, that in 1540 he built a cita- 
del to control them, though it long ago disappeared. 
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Adjacent was the ancient abbey where St. Bavon lived, 
and there are still to be seen the interesting ruins of 
its Chapel of St. Macaire, though the ramparts and 
walls are removed and the neighborhood transformed 
by the opening of new streets. 

There has been much restoration going on in recent 
years of the picturesque old town halls, churches and 
other structures of these famous cities of Belgium, 
but they still remind of the poet's description of the 
gradual ravages of time : 



'Thy velvet touch does better mend than maim — 
Clips the gay frieze but bids green ivy climb." 



The almost barbaric pile of St. Bavon is the Cathe- 
dral of Ghent, a Gothic structure, rather unattractive 
outwardly, but within one of the most richly decorated 
churches. The crypt was finished in the tenth century 
and consecrated to the patron saint of the city. Then 
it continued in process of building with intervals of 
inaction, until completed about 1554, and there has 
lately been a restoration. At times it severely suffered 
from the destructive actions both of the Puritans and 
the French Eevolutionists. The interior is spacious 
and imposing, there being massive square pillars, and 
upon the walls, the armorial bearings of the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece, by whom the last Chapter was 
held here, soon after the completion of the Cathedral, 
in 1559. There is a superb altar reaching almost to 
the roof, being adorned with Verbruggen's statue of 
St. Bavon in his ducal robes, hovering among the 
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clouds; also four massive copper candlesticks which 
were once in St. Paul's in London and were sold hy 
Cromwell. The pulpit, half oak and half marble, rep- 
resents the Tree of Life, and is regarded as among the 
hest examples of Belgian art. The font is kept in the 
transept, from which Charles V. was baptized in 1500. 
Magnificent paintings fill the church, among them be- 
ing the most extensive and imposing work of the Flem- 
ish school, the Adoration of the Immaculate Lamb, 
painted in the early fifteenth century, by Jan and Hu- 
bert Van Eyck. This picture, has had an eventful 
history, being repeatedly saved from disaster, and car- 
ried ofr to Paris in 1794, but restored in 1815 in part, 
the "wings" being sold and ultimately finding their 
way to the Brussels Museum, which bought them for 
$82,000. Copies now replace them. Rubens has a 
painting representing St. Bavon renouncing his mili- 
tary career to assume the cowl. The figure of the saint 
represents Rubens himself, and there are two women 
in the picture, said to be portraits of Rubens' two 
wives. In the crypt there are numerous chapels and 
here is the tomb of Hubert Van Eyck. In St. Mi- 
chael's church is Van Dyck's famous painting of the 
Crucifixion. The oldest church in Ghent is St. Nicho- 
las in the Cornmarket, founded early in the tenth 
century, although the present structure is largely of 
the fifteenth century. It is recorded in an inscription 
on a pillar in the nave, that Oliver Minjou and his wife 
are buried hero, thev having had thirtv-one children. 
In 1526, when the Emperor Charles V. entered Ghent 
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in state, the father with twenty-one sons were in the 
procession and attracted his attention, but such things 
could hardly last, for it is also recorded that the whole 
family was carried off by the plague. The Church of 
St. Pierre, on an elevation in the southern part of the 
city, is said to have been originally founded in the 
early seventh century on the site of a temple dedicated 
to Mars. It was destroyed, however, and rebuilt in the 
seventeenth century. 

The Belfry of Ghent is near the Cathedral, but has 
reached only two-thirds the projected height. It is a 
gaunt, square tower rising two hundred and seventy 
feet, where there is a gallery giving an elaborate view 
over the flat surrounding country, embracing almost 
all Flanders. A modern iron spire has been placed 
upon it, surmounted by a gilded dragon said to have 
been made in Ghent in 1280. The total height is now 
three hundred and seventy-five feet. They tell us that 
the name of Belfry, or rather its original form of 
Belfrood, comes from two Dutch words, meaning "to 
ring a bell" and "jurisdiction/' This name was de- 
rived from the custom of the burghers to secure from 
their feudal lords among their earliest privileges, the 
right to erect one of these bell-towers, from which 
peals could be rung on all occasions to summon the 
people within their jurisdiction. There are forty- 
four bells in this tower, of which the heaviest is "Old 
Roland." One of the bells has a hole made by a can- 
non-ball fired by the Austrians in 1789, to prevent 
the people sounding an alarm. Curiously enough, de- 
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spite the hole, the bell retains its tone unimpaired. 
The old Gothic Cloth Hall, still unfinished, adjoins the 
Belfry, and the lower portion of the latter is now the 
town jail. The Hotel de Ville faces the square in 
front, and has recently been restored, the main fa- 
gade being regarded as one of the most beautiful 
Gothic structures in Flanders. The other fagade 
fronts the Market Place and is in three tiers of Re- 
naissance columns. In the Council Hall within, was 
signed the "Pacification of Ghent/' a treaty made in 
1576, by various confederated governments who held 
a congress here to arrange for the expulsion of the 
Spaniards from the Netherlands. Not far away is the 
spacious square, known as the Friday Market, where 
the chief events in the city's history have taken place. 
Here the Counts of Flanders took the oaths at their 
ascension, amid scenes of great splendor. Here have 
gathered the guilds in many turbulent meetings and 
raised the standard of revolt. When Gerard Denys was 
seeking power in 1341, one of the most horrible of the 
civic battles took place here, when his weavers at- 
tacked their enemies, the fullers, with such fury that 
even the interposition of the priests was unavailing, 
and over five hundred were slain ; the day being after- 
ward called in the local calendar, "Wicked Mondav." 
Here the Spanish tyrant Duke of Alva, executed his 
foes, and he behaved so outrageously that during his 
rule half the city was untenanted, between the people 
killed and the many thousands who fled. A modern 
bronze statue of Jacques Van Artevelde now adorns 
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the Market Place, and there stands on its western side 
the huge cannon, known as "Mad Meg," made in the 
fourteenth century, nineteen feet long and eleven feet 
in circumference, bearing the arms of Philip the Good, 
then Duke of Burgundy. It is similar to the cannon 
"Mons Meg" at Edinburgh Castle. 

Ghent, owing to its extensive devotion to horticul- 
ture and the large trade in plants, has been not un- 
fitly called the "City of Flowers/' It has a grand 
Casino alongside the chief canal, where are given semi- 
annual flower shows that are noted, while in the Place 
d* Armes there is a flower market on Sunday morning. 
The nursery gardens in the suburbs are numerous and 
extensive, and it possesses the finest Botanic Garden in 
Belgium. It has an important Museum of Archaeology, 
and a University of renown, founded by King 
William I. of Holland, with about nine hundred stu- 
dents. Among its survivals are the nunneries of the 
Beguinages, founded in the early thirteenth century, 
for the support of the needy and the care of the sick, 
with about a thousand nuns. These establishments 
are spacious and interesting, and are said to be the 
only institutions of Ghent which have passed un- 
scathed through the warlike centuries, even the wild- 
est French Eevolutionists sparing them. The vesper 
service is impressive when all the sisters gather to- 
gether in their black robes and white linen head-gear, 
the novices wearing also a wreath. Thus survives in 
this quaint old city, one of its most picturesque and 
useful mediaeval developments. They are walled set- 
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tlements, thoroughly isolated, their rooms having 
spotless floors, and thorough cleanliness, the pots and 
pans brilliantly shining, the bed linen snowy in its 
purity, and the sisters, like so many of the women of 
this region, getting an income from the lace they make 
and sell to visitors. There is not a man about the 
place, the priests only appearing when they officiate in 
the chapel. 

THE APPROACH TO ANTWERP. 

The Scheldt flows in crooked course through the 
flat land from Ghent northeast to Antwerp, but the 
main railway goes almost in a direct line about thirty 
miles over the highly cultivated plain of the Waes- 
land, and northward of the river. All the way there 
is a perfect garden with an endless perspective of 
trees, set in parallel rows on both sides of every road, 
path or waterway, poplars, elms, lindens and others, 
and there are frequent plantations of baby trees, nur- 
series, to provide for the future. Belgium suffered 
greatly from the destruction of her forests, but is thus 
restoring them. There are plenty of waterways, and 
the lowlands are protected by dykes, this being the 
universal system along the Scheldt. That river flows 
in a sort of semicircle through Antwerp, and seeks the 
sea toward the northwest, through two broad mouths, 
known as the Western and the Eastern Scheldt, in a 
delta of islands. The Western Scheldt is the main 
mouth of the river, three miles wide, and here enters 
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from the North Sea, the enormous shipping trade of 
Antwerp. Almost the whole region is dyked to pro- 
tect the lowlands, and on the southern shore of the 
outermost island, Walcheren, at the river entrance is 
Flushing, known to the Dutch as Vlissingen. It is 
an active port with good docks, and its great hero was 
Admiral de Euyter, whose statue stands near the har- 
bor. He was the renowned Dutch seaman of the sev- 
enteenth century, whose exploits made Holland then 
the greatest maritime power, and he used to sail the 
English Channel with a broom at his masthead as a 
signal that his fleets had swept the seas. He was 
born at Flushing in 1607, the son of a rope-maker, 
and his greatest achievement was ascending the 
Thames in 1667, when he got past all the forts and 
vessels and gave London a terrible fright. He died in 
1676. The British bombarded Flushing in 1809, when 
they sent a strong fleet to capture Antwerp in Napo- 
leon's time, an enterprise, however, which failed. The 
approach to Antwerp, which is sixty miles from the 
sea, by the Scheldt, is between the dyked shores, with 
the lowlands spreading far away, interspersed with ca- 
nals and waterways, and the neat, white Dutch cot- 
tages with their red tiled roofs dotting the surface, 
and now and then a little village clustering around its 
quaint church, windmills gyrating, and everywhere the 
evidence of thrift and industry. The scene, however, 
impresses one prominent thought, as to the ease with 
which the whole country can be flooded merely by 
opening sluices or cutting a dyke. The river narrows 
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as the Belgian frontier is passed, with modern guar- 
dian forts on the shores. Below Antwerp are the forts 
on either side, known as St. Philip and Cal- 
loo, replacing older works built during the Spanish 
domination. As the steamer slowly moves up the 
river in front of the broad quays, and ranks of ship- 
ping, the delicate lace-work spire of Antwerp Cathe- 
dral is ever in sight, airy in its elegance. This is the 
world-famed steeple, which the builders made as an 
arrow mounting on high, so slender yet so tall, that 
like a mast it dominates the view over the flat sur- 
face from all directions. 

Across the Scheldt below Antwerp and near the forts 
was the location of the bridge built by Duke Alexan- 
der Farnese of Parma when he besieged the city in 
1585, thus cutting off its supplies and finally starving 
the people into a surrender. It was on the river front 
of the city in 1831 during the Belgian revolution 
against the Dutch control, that Lieutenant Von 
Speyk, of the Dutch navy, when a storm had driven 
his gunboat ashore, and the Belgians surrounded it 
demanding a surrender, fired his pistol into the maga- 
zine, causing an explosion which killed himself, friends 
and foes together. The Antwerp docks are among the 
finest in the world, and they owe their first develop- 
ment to Xapoleon, who recognized the admirable situ- 
ation of the city, and decided to make it the great sea- 
port of northern France. They have been enlarged 
and improved in later years. There is a high tide in 
the Scheldt, sometimes reaching twenty-five feet, ne- 
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cessitating enclosed basins as at London and Liver- 
pool. The river has been lined with quays narrowing 
it to an uniform width of nearly twelve hundred feet, 
and these new docks are in the northern part, toward 
the sea approach. There are an extensive quay front- 
age, spacious warehouses and complete railway termi- 
nals, the cars running alongside the shipping, with 
every appliance of machinery to facilitate the trans- 
shipment of cargoes. Although most of the river front 
is modern, there still remain, however, some relics of 
the past. One of these is the Porte de 1* Escaut — the 
door of the Scheldt — a gateway designed by Eubens in 
the early seventeenth century, and dedicated to "Mag- 
nus Philippus," who was Philip IV., the last Spanish 
ruler of the Netherlands. This picturesque old sculp- 
tured gateway still stands down by the waterside. 
Above it extend the Promenoirs, giving an admirable 
view of the shipping in the river. Farther down, is the 
Steen, originally part of the old Castle of Antwerp, 
and the seat of the Spanish Inquisition, its dungeons 
being redolent of horrors. It is now used for a mu- 
seum of antiquities. Over across the Scheldt rises 
the Vlaamsch Hoofd, or Tete de Flandre, with a fort, 
and from the elevation there is a good view obtained 
of the river and the city front. This was the ancient 
entrance to the city — the tete-de-pont, — whence a 
crossing was made over the river into Antwerp. In 
the troubles of the Belgian rebellion in 1831, the 
Dutch cut the dykes here, and overflowed the whole 
country to the westward, while Dutch gunboats cruised 
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over the "polders" or fields, to cut off communication. 
This destroyed all the farms, and it took many years 
to again drain the land and restore it to fertility. 

THE CHIEF BELGIAN SEAPORT. 

When Antwerp began no one knows, but as early 
as the seventh century it was the capital of a mar- 
graviate belonging to Brabant, which the Northmen 
repeatedly raided. Its most celebrated Margrave was 
Godfrey de Bouillon, the famous Crusader. It grew 
to great wealth through its commerce in the middle 
ages, being regarded in the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. in the sixteenth century as the most pros- 
perous city of the Continent, surpassing even Venice, 
and then having one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
population. Its fairs attracted merchants from all 
the world, and the river was crowded with vessels 
laden with the best products of every region. But the 
Spanish rule came and then Antwerp declined. The 
Inquisition had its terrors and thousands of the best 
people sought refuge in England. It was pillaged, be- 
sieged, ravaged and destroyed in repeated wars, the 
Dutch cut off its commerce bv the Scheldt, and when 
the French Revolution began, it practically had no 
sea-going trade and the population had dwindled to 
forty thousand. Xapoleon, however, changed all this 
and after his downfall the city passed under Dutch 
control, with an increase of prosperity. The Belgian 
Revolution, however, gave it another set back, and 
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after two years of wars and sieges it was made a deso- 
late place, remaining at a standstill until 1863, when 
the right of free navigation of the Scheldt was bought 
from Holland for $7,200,000. This liberation, and the 
development of the steamship built it up, until now 
it has probably three hundred thousand people, an 
enormous commerce, and square miles of new suburbs, 
where are the dwellings of the increased population. 
It is thoroughly fortified, having nearly nine miles of 
ramparts and various detached forts, while an enemy 
could not reduce it by starvation in less than a year. 
It is the chief military post and arsenal of Belgium, 
being prepared as the central rendezvous for the army 
should a superior force compel the troops to retire 
from the frontier. 

The great townsman of Antwerp, whose memory is 
honored in every way, was the artist Peter Paul Ru- 
bens. In the principal square, a short distance east of 
the Porte de F Escaut, stands his statue. This spacious 
square is the Place Verte, formerly the churchyard of 
the Cathedral, and in its centre rises the splendid 
statue of the great statesman-artist, in bronze, of he- 
roic size, and on a high pedestal. The world remem- 
bers him as a painter, but he was also entrusted with 
various diplomatic duties for the government, and 
hence the statue has the scrolls and books lying at 
his feet, as well as the brush and palette. Rubens 
was born in 1577, and died in Antwerp in 1640. In 
early life he spent eight years in Italy, much of the 
time in Venice, where he studied, and it is recorded 
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by his biographer that "he compounded from the 
splendor of Paul Veronese and the glow of Tintoretto, 
that florid system of mannered magnificence, which is 
the element of his art and the principle of his school." 
Upon his return he was made the court painter at 
Antwerp, and his commissions became so numerous 
that there are about eighteen hundred paintings which 
he produced. Much of the work on these, however, 
was done by his pupils, he only touching them up and 
directing the artists, and his products were so prolific 
that it became a saying that Rubens turned out paint- 
ings by the acre, while other artists did it by the 
square yard. His most distinguished pupil was An- 
thony Van Dyck, who afterward went to London, and 
was celebrated for his portraits. The Quai Van Dyck 
on the Scheldt was named in his honor. 

The Antwerp Cathedral of Notre Dame, the larg- 
est church of Belgium, is on the northern side of the 
Place Verte, a most beautiful Gothic cruciform struc- 
ture dating from the fourteenth century, although not 
finished until the seventeenth. It has a magnificent 
portal with a fine window above, and the elegant open 
work tower rises over four hundred feet. The Em- 
peror Charles V., who was a great admirer of this 
splendid structure used to say that the steeple ought 
to be preserved in a case, and Napoleon often com- 
pared its admirable tracery to a piece of Mechlin 
lace. From the top there is a view to the mouth of 
the Scheldt, and over the flat surface of the larger part 
of Belgium and Holland, with Flushing, Bergen, 
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Breda, Ghent, Bruges, Mechlin and Brussels seen 
around the horizon, the level land spreading off like a 
distant sea. There are complete chimes in the tower, 
including ninety-nine bells, the smallest only fifteen 
inches around, while the biggest, for which Charles V. 
was the godfather at its consecration in the early six- 
teenth century, weighs eight tons. 

This church is almost four hundred feet long, the 
nave being one hundred and seventy feet wide, with 
triple aisles, and one hundred and thirty feet high. 
The transept spreads over two hundred and twenty 
feet, and the interior view is most impressive as the 
eye takes in the perspective of the six aisles with the 
rows of columns supporting the vaulting above, there 
being one hundred and twenty-five of these beautiful 
Gothic pillars. In the south transept is the great 
treasure of the Cathedral, Rubens' masterpiece, the 
Descent from the Cross, painted in 1612. His other 
great painting, of two years earlier, executed soon 
after his return from Italy, is in the North Transept, 
the Elevation of the Cross. Both these paintings were 
carried off by the French, and were retained twenty 
years in Paris, being returned after Napoleon's down- 
fall. We are told that the Descent from the Cross, 
while being painted, fell from the easel during Ru- 
bens' absence, and that Van Dyck, his best pupil, re- 
paired the damage, doing it so successfully that the 
master complimented him. This picture was origin- 
ally painted for the Guild of Arquebusiers, who 
wanted an altar piece representing their patron, St. 
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Christopher, "the bearer of Christ." They engaged 
Rubens, but he did not fulfil the task literally, by 
painting the saint, but made a more noble work, 
representing the "bearing of Christ," allegorically. 
Thus the principal picture is the bearing of Christ 
fron> the Cross by his friends; in one wing by his 
Virgin mother before the Nativity, and in the other 
wing by the aged Simeon in the Temple. The Guild 
were pleased, but still they wanted St. Christopher; 
so Rubens continued the work and that saint appears 
in person on the outside of one shutter, carrying the 
infant Saviour, while on the other is the hermit, with 
the lantern and the owl, usually accompanying the 
saint. It seems that the picture was painted to adjust 
a dispute about a party wall, Rubens thus paying the 
Guild who owned an adjoining property to his, and 
had a claim for damages. In the choir, the high al- 
tarpiece is the Assumption, also by Rubens, said to 
have been painted with the assistance of his pupils, in 
sixteen days. These three paintings, with the Res- 
urrection bv Rubens, are the famous art treasures of 
the Cathedral, but it also has many by other artists. 

There is an ancient well outside the Cathedral, sur- 
mounted by an iron canopy, bearing a statue of Sal- 
vius Brabo, and in the Grande Place, not far away, 
there is a bronze fountain also having his statue. As 
Rubens was the greatest citizen of modern Antwerp, 
so was Brabo its mythological hero in the far away 
past. The tradition is that an ugly but powerful giant, 
named Antigonus then controlled the Scheldt, exact- 
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ing tolls from all the vessels entering the river, and 
that he cut off and threw overboard the head of every 
skipper refusing to pay. From this, the name of Ant- 
werp is said to have been derived — "Hand-werpen," 
the latter word meaning, "to throw." The canopy and 
statue over the ancient well were the work of Quinten 
Massys in the early sixteenth century, his tombstone 
adjoining the Cathedral entrance. He was a black- 
smith of Louvain, who became a famous painter. 
Coming to Antwerp to seek his fortune, the story is 
that he became enamored of the daughter of an ar- 
tist, and to assist his wooing exchanged the anvil for 
the palette. Both his suit and his art were successful, 
and he did much in that early day to advance the rank 
of the Antwerp school of paintings, being one of the 
first Flemish masters to adopt the Italian style. His 
masterpiece, the Dead Saviour, painted in 1508, and 
formerly an altarpiece in the Cathedral, is preserved 
in the Antwerp Museum, having the artist's tomb- 
stone placed below it; he died in 1529. 

The elaborate Hotel de Ville, a short distance north 
of the Cathedral, in the Grande Place, is a Renaissance 
structure of the sixteenth century, its wide fagade 
having double arcades resting on massive pillars, over 
which a colonnade supports the roof, the whole rising 
one hundred and twenty-five feet, while above, the 
central part has three additional stories, diminishing 
as they ascend, repeating the circular arched windows. 
At the apex, one hundred and eighty feet above the 
pavement, stands in a niche, the Virgin, the tutelary 
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saint of Antwerp, with allegorical figures of Wisdom 
and Justice, on either hand below. The interior has 
fine carved wood panelling, and is lavishly decorated. 
In the great hall are Ia\vs' admirable modern paint- 
ings of scenes in the history of the city, and also 
twelve portraits of its greatest rulers from Godfrey de 
Bouillon in 1096 to Philippe le Bel in 1491, and upon 
the ceiling are the arms of the city and the Guilds. 
The burgomaster's room has an elaborate chimney- 
piece sculptured in Renaissance representing the Mar- 
riage of Cana. Around the Grande Place are some of 
the ancient houses of the Guilds, including those of 
the carpenters, the coopers, the archers and the tail- 
ors. There is a magnificent Museum in Antwerp con- 
taining nearly one thousand paintings of all schools, 
including both the old and the modern Flemish mas- 
ters. Many of them were originally in the suppressed 
monasteries and churches of the citv. There are also 
several interesting private picture galleries. The most 
fashionable Antwerp church is St. Jacques, a Gothic 
edifice begun in the fifteenth century, and it even 
surpasses the Cathedral in its decorations and monu- 
ments. Here are the burial vaults and private chapels 
of the most famous families, including that of Ru- 
bens, with his tomb. The altarpiece in this chapel was 
the great master's work. It represents the Virgin 
and child worshipped by St. Bonaventura, and behind 
are St. Jerome and St. George, with three holy women. 
These are said all to be family portraits, St. George 
being the painter himself, St. Jerome his father, and 
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two of the women his two wives. In this church are 
many paintings, and most of them of the Flemish 
school, including Jordaens, Rambouts, Van Balen, 
Leys, Quellin and other artists. 

Antwerp has an attractive Bourse of modern con- 
struction where the merchants assemble between one 
and two o'clock; and a new National Bank in Flem- 
ish Renaissance which houses the leading financial in- 
stitution of Belgium, and in war-time is designed to 
be the depository of the Belgian Treasury. In the 
broad street known as the Place de Meir, which was 
made by covering over one of the numerous canals, is 
the home of Eubens, built from his own designs in 
1611 and twice since restored. It is a richly decor- 
ated building fronted by two Corinthian columns, and 
has at the top his bust. The city has many other at- 
tractions in churches, museums and ancient buildings, 
among them being the old printing house of Christo- 
pher Plantin started in 1555, and now a Museum of 
portraits and other collections, making a most inter- 
esting exhibit of the dwelling and business establish- 
ment of a Flemish aristocrat of that time. Plantin 
received from Philip II. the monopoly of printing 
missals and prayer-books for the Spanish empire, this 
privilege continuing in the family until the close of the 
eighteenth century. The Antwerp Zoological Garden 
is one of the best in Europe. The site of the Duke of 
Alva's citadel down by the Scheldt is now a pleasant 
park, and beyond its edge near the river stood the 
Kroonenburg Castle which anciently marked the 
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northwestern limit of the German Empire. Another 
old defensive work on a site now almost in the centre 
of the city was removed to make a triangular public 
part, its moats serving as lakes. The three bordering 
boulevards of the triangle are named for the three fa- 
mous painters of Antwerp — Rubens, Van Eyck and 
Quentin Massys — and there are monuments in the 
grounds to leading artists and other distinguished cit- 
izens. Many of the streets in the older portions of the 
city are narrow, but most of the fine buildings are of 
light stone, adding to their attractiveness. Here, as in 
other Flemish cities, the dogs are employed to draw 
carts, and this adds to the picturesque view, and is a 
convenience too in the very narrow streets. In fact, 
Belgium seems to thoroughly appreciate the value of 
the clog as a laborer. The large ones draw loads, and 
step much quicker than a horse, besides being able to 
draw a heavier burden, in proportion to size. Some 
mastiffs draw half a ton. Dogs are also used in tread- 
mills to move light machinery. They are kept at liv- 
ery and for hire the same as horses. Throughout 
Antwerp live the lace-makers who can be seen in all 
the by-ways working upon their lace cushions beside 
the windows, gossiping with the neighbors opposite 
who are similarly employed, all of them doing to-day 
just as their ancestors have done for centuries past. 

MECHLIN" AND LOUTAIN. 

The original lace made by the Flemings that had the 
most celebrity was that of Mechlin, but while still 
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manufactured, it has lost its high caste and cannot 
now compete with*the general variety so well known as 
Brussels lace. Mechlin is fifteen miles south of Ant- 
werp on the river Dyle, a tributary of the Scheldt, but 
the town has lost most of its old-time vigor and im- 
portance. Its present fame is chiefly that of its Ca- 
thedral, which is the seat of the Cardinal- Archbishop 
who is the primate of Belgium, this dignity originally 
having been conferred by Pope Paul IV. in 1559. The 
Cathedral of St. Rombold was begun in the twelfth 
century, but was mostly rebuilt after a fire in the four- 
teenth century. It is a Gothic cruciform structure, 
famous for two possessions. One of these is its tower, 
which, according to the ambitious plan, was to rise 
four hundred and sixty feet, but it is incomplete, 
being now a huge structure about three hundred and 
thirty feet high and seen from afar, with a clock face 
almost fifty feet in diameter. The other possession 
is the altarpiece of the Crucifixion in the south tran- 
sept, by Van Dyck, which Sir Joshua Reynolds con- 
sidered the finest work of that painter, its peculiar 
merit being the expression of profound grief and res- 
ignation depicted in the countenance of the Virgin. 
There are many other paintings of great merit, among 
them a series of scenes depicting the life and martyr- 
dom of St. Rombold and the miracles wrought by his 
relics. The magnificent carved pulpit of the Cathe- 
dral depicts the conversion of St. Paul. In the adja- 
cent Church of St. Jean is a Rubens altarpiece of elab- 
orate character, representing the Beheading of John 
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the Baptist and the Martyrdom of St. John; while an- 
other church, Notre Dame, has his Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes, painted in 1618 for the Fishers' Guild. 

Following up the Dyle, about fifteen miles south- 
east, we come to the ancient settlement on an upland 
adjoining a marsh, which from its situation was named 
"Loo," a wooded height and "veen," a marsh, or in 
modern parlance Louvain. Five centuries ago this 
was the capital of the Duchy of Brabant, having great 
prosperity and a large population, mostly engaged in 
cloth-making. The weavers, however, were turbulent, 
frequently in insurrection, and the severe punish- 
ments their princely masters gave them, and constant 
tyrannies, caused most of the working class to leave 
the town, which is now quiet and dull. On one oc- 
casion these weavers threw out of the windows of 
the Hotel de Ville thirteen patrician magistrates, 
whom the people below welcomed on the points of 
their spears. This Hotel de Ville is a beautiful struc- 
ture, and among the finest in Flanders. The fagade 
is in three stories, each having ten pointed Gothic 
windows, a lofty roof rising above surrounded by an 
open balustrade, and at each corner, and from the 
centers of the gables, spring slender octagonal turrets 
with spires. Sculptures lavishly enrich each story, the 
lower row being of noted citizens, the second the medi- 
aeval burghers and the topmost, the princes ruling 
Brabant. There are several attractive churches con- 
taining many art treasures, among them St. Gertrude, 
in which the choir-stalls of the early sixteenth century 
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are ornamented with statuettes and reliefs giving 
scenes from the life of the Saviour, this work being 
one of the best specimens of Belgian; wood-carving of 
the period. The most noted building of Louvain, 
however, is the Halles, originally the storehouse of the 
Clothmakers' Guild, but transferred to the University 
in 1679, when an upper story was added. It contains 
a library of seventy thousand volumes and numerous 
manuscripts, and is now attended by about seventeen 
hundred students, who are taught by five faculties. 
The original University of Louvain was founded in 
the early fifteenth century, and in the era of Flemish 
prosperity in the subsequent century became the most 
celebrated in Europe, its theological faculty then lead- 
ing. When the noted Justus Lipsius, who died in 
1606 was among the professors, the number of stu- 
dents exceeded six thousand. In those days no official 
could be appointed in the Netherlands unless he had 
received a degree from Louvain. It declined in repu- 
tation afterward, and was closed by the French Rev- 
olutionists. There was a revival, however, and it is 
now ecclesiastical, though there are attached techni- 
cal schools of arts, manufactures, mines and agricul- 
ture. Among the relics at Louvain, are some ruins of 
an ancient stronghold, known as Caesar's Castle, 
though that general had nothing to do with it. They 
are on an eminence near the Mechlin gate, and in this 
castle the Emperor Charles V. and his sisters were edu- 
cated, their teacher having been Adrian Dedel, who 
subsequently became Pope Adrian VI. 
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THE BELGIAN CAPITAL. 

The little river Senne flows northward toward the 
Scheldt, and on its banks, about in the centre of the 
kingdom, is Brussels, the capital of Belgium. The 
city spreads broadly over various branches of the river 
and tributary canals, and also covers a large part of 
the gradually rising slope toward the northeast. In 
the city and suburbs are probably a half-million peo- 
ple, and they consider their town a miniature Paris, 
as its enlargement, decoration and new streets and 
buildings have been mostly constructed after the Par- 
isian example. In ancient times the flow of the river 
through the lowlands here was bordered by a marsh, 
and from its title of "broek" a marsh, and "broeksele" 
dwelling on the marsh, there came to be named a vil- 
lage of Brucsella in the eighth century, whence were 
derived Bruxelles and Brussels, the French and Eng- 
lish names of the city. It was an important station on 
the great route of commerce between Bruges and the 
Rhine at Cologne, became a walled town, and then a 
residence of the Counts of Louvain, who were made 
Dukes of Brabant in the twelfth century. Then the 
Burgundian Dukes came here and their retinues be- 
ing French, they introduced that language in the 
Court and upper classes, though the mass of popula- 
tion are Flemish. The Brussels royal Court reached 
its height of splendor under Charles V. The Spanish 
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king, Philip II., subsequently made it the official resi- 
dence of the Stadtholder of the Netherlands under his 
domination, and it was here that the first rising oc- 
curred against Spanish rule in 1566, when Margaret 
of Parma, Philip's sister, was the Stadtholder. This 
rebellion was started by a meeting of nobles at a house, 
no longer existing, adjoining the square of the Petit 
Sablon, where they signed a petition to Margaret ask- 
ing for the abolition of the Spanish inquisitorial 
courts, and several hundreds of them went on horse- 
back to the palace in the Place Royale to present it. 
As this was being done in the palace, a courtier whis- 
pered to Margaret — "This is only a troop of beggars" 
(gueux) referring to their supposed lack of money. 
The remark was overheard, and they adopted the 
word "gueux" as the name of their faction. This 
movement began a great war, which resulted in the 
northern provinces of the Netherlands being lost to 
Spain, though Brussels remained under Spanish do- 
minion. The city had its troubles for many years 
and after Napoleon's downfall it alternated with The 
Hague as the capital of Holland, becoming in 1831 the 
Belgian capital, after the revolution which gave this 
country its own government. It has been vastly im- 
proved of late, the city spreading over an extensive 
surface, and the removal of the walls giving opportun- 
ity for the construction of fine boulevards, encircling 
the old city with an inner series of grand streets, as in 
Paris. 

The great present attraction of Brussels for most 
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visitors is the Brussels lace. It appears in myriads of 
shop windows, tempting the eye and the purse alike. 
We are told that two hundred thousand women and 
girls in and around the city and in neighboring towns 
work at it. The thread is spun from fine flax, the 
best being grown near the adjacent town of Hal; and 
the "real lace" is that made by hand, while "imitation" 
lace is machine-made. The gossamer-like thread of 
which the finest laces are composed, is prepared most 
carefully, and some of it costs $1,000 a pound. Most 
of the work is done by women in their homes, and they 
are patient, plodding toilers, spending all their lives 
at the task, beginning usually at six years of age, and 
ending either with worn-out eyesight or death. The 
competition of machine-made laces has reduced the 
wages to a very low point, but they must toil or starve. 
The bridal veil made some time ago for a Belgian 
princess took three months' work of four hundred 
women, and about $7,000 was paid for it, or a monthly 
wage of less than $6, including the cost of thread. 
There are said to be $10,000,000 worth of Brussels 
laces annually sold. 

The Park is the official centre of Brussels, a most 
attractive pleasure ground of over thirty acres, origin- 
ally the Duke of Brabant's garden. It is adorned 
with sculptures, and is the fashionable promenade, 
overlooking the lower town, and having excellent 
buildings on the bordering streets. To the southward 
is the Royal Palace, the residence of the sovereign, 
mainly a modern structure, the apartments containing 
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a gallery of paintings chiefly by the Flemish masters. 
Adjoining is the Ducal Palace, occupied by the Royal 
Academy, and its grand hall being magnificently 
decorated with paintings of scenes in Belgian and 
Flemish life and history, beginning with the delivery 
of the country from the Romans by Ambiorix. In 
the Palace Garden, among other sculptures in front of 
the buildings is a statue of the astronomer Quetelet, 
who was the head of the Brussels Observatory, and 
died in 1874. On the northern side of the Park is the 
Palais de la Nation, where the Belgian Senate and 
Deputies meet, and various adjacent buildings are oc- 
cupied by government offices. To the northward 
alongside the Rue Royale prolonged from the Park, 
in an open square is the "Column of the Congress/' 
erected to commemorate the Congress of 1831, which 
framed the Constitution of Belgium, and elected 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg king. It is a Doric 
column, nearly one hundred and fifty feet high and 
surmounted by that king's bronze statue. There are 
nine relief figures representing the various provinces 
of the kingdom and four bronze statues of Liberty at 
the corners, with two bronze lions guarding the door. 
From it an elaborate flight of steps descends to the 
lower town. 

The Brussels Cathedral is near by, built on a slope 
west of the Rue Royale, and overlooking the lower 
town. This is the Cathedral of Ste. Gudule, an im- 
posing Gothic building begun in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is a nave and aisles, with a choir and deep 
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bays resembling chapels, a handsome staircase form- 
ing the western approach from the lower level on that 
side. Sainte Gudule was the daughter of Theodoric, 
Duke of Lorraine, who died in 712; she was canonized 
on account of the miracles wrought at her tomb, and 
has always been regarded as the patron saint of Brus- 
sels. The Cathedral is famous for its stained glass, 
the most noted being the five windows in the large 
chapel of the Sacrament, constructed in the sixteenth 
century, and presented by five of the most powerful 
sovereigns of Europe at that time. Upon each win- 
dow are the portraits of the donors. Above the altar 
is the window presented by Charles V. and his Queen, 
Eleanora Louise. The others are presented by his 
three sisters and a brother, with their consorts — John 
III. of Portugal, and Catharine, Louis of Hungary 
and Maria, Francis I. of France and Eleanora, and 
Ferdinand I. of Austria ( Charles' brother) with his 
queen. One of these windows, the presentation of 
Charles V., was destroyed, but was reconstructed in 
1848. The occasion of the presentation was the de- 
picting of a great event in the Cathedral, the theft of 
the Host and its expiation. It was said that the Host 
was stolen from Ste. Gudule in 1370, and the wafers 
taken by some Jews to a synagogue. This building, 
which was in the lower town not far from the Ca- 
thedral was destroyed and replaced by the Chapel of 
the Expiation in 1436, the Chapel still remaining. 
The upper portions of these windows in the Cathedral 
depict the story, the miraculous bleeding of the wa- 
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fers, after their profanation, terrifying the scoffers so 
that it was determined to restore them, but the crime 
was denounced and only expiated by death. The top 
of the restored window represents the adoration of the 
Lamb and of the Host. The remainder of the great 
Cathedral has other admirable windows, this method 
of adornment, making it most attractive, and having 
been pursued by the government and by Brussels at 
large expense for many years. 

BRUSSELS' STREETS AND BUILDINGS 

The Rue Royale is prolonged southwest from the 
Park as the splendid Rue de la Regence, which termi- 
nates in front of the greatest edifice of the city, the 
new Palais de Justice. This is probably the largest 
building in Europe, exceeding in size St. Peter's at 
Rome. It is a massive pile nearly six hundred feet 
square, reproducing the ancient Assyrian style of ar- 
chitecture. The square base is surmounted by a 
smaller rectangular structure surrounded by Assyrian 
columns, and above is a smaller rotunda also encircled 
with columns, while the top is a dome carrying at four 
hundred feet elevation a gilded cross. The grand fa- 
gade fronts the Rue de la Regence, having a large door- 
way and projecting wings, and colossal figures of 
Law, Mercy, Justice and Strength embellish the ro- 
tunda above. Elaborate flights of steps ascend to the 
vestibule, having on the one side statues of Demosthe- 
nes and Lycurgus, and upon the other Cicero and 
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Domitius. Within is an enormous hall under the 
dome, its interior elevation being three hundred and 
twenty feet, and all around are twenty-seven court 
rooms, and other apartments numbering up into the 
hundreds. The new Palace of the Fine Arts also is 
on the Hue de la Regence near the Place Royale. This 
extensive structure contains one of the greatest mu- 
seums of sculpture and paintings in Europe. The 
front is decorated with allegorical figures, medallions 
and reliefs, and before each wing is a bronze group, 
on one side Instruction in Art and on the other the 
Coronation of Art. There are many other galleries of 
paintings and museums in the city containing valuable 
collections. 

In the centre of the Place Royale is one of the finest 
modern art works in Belgium, the colossal equestrian 
statue of the great crusader, Godfrey de Bouillon, 
grasping in his right hand the banner of the cross. 
It stands on the spot where Godfrey, in 1097, made his 
exhortation to the people to participate in the crusade, 
uttering as his famous final sentence: "Dieu il volt!" 
— God wills it. The Royal Library, containing over 
300,000 books, valuable manuscripts and other collec- 
tions, is near the Place Royale, being especially rich in 
illuminated missals and engravings. The crowded and 
steep street of the Montagne de la Cour leads off north- 
west from the Place Rovale to the older town, its name 
coming from the ancient Cour or residence of the 
Stadt holders, now a museum. Beyond the end of this 
street is the centre of the older town, the Grande 
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Place, probably the most interesting square in Brus- 
sels. It is the market place, and around it are several 
of the old Guild houses, though they are not ancient 
buildings, having been mostly rebuilt in the early 
eighteenth century. These are the Halls of the Butch- 
ers, the Brasseurs, the Archers, the Skippers, the Car- 
penters and the Tailors, while almost the whole of one 
side of the square is occupied by what was used form- 
erly as the Weighing House. A great deal of the his- 
tory of Flanders was made in this square. It was here 
in 1568 that the tyrannical Duke of Alva beheaded 
twenty-five nobles of the Netherlands, including 
Philip de Montmorency, Lamoral and Counts Egmont 
and Hoorn. The latter were the popular leaders, and 
they spent the night before their execution in the Mai- 
son du Eoi, then the government headquarters on the 
northern side of the Grande Place, being taken from 
its front balcony to the execution block over a tem- 
porary scaffolding so as to prevent a rescue. A monu- 
ment was afterward erected here to their memory, but 
it was subsequently removed to the square of the 
Petit Sablon. The lower portion is a fountain, and 
above are colossal bronze figures of the two counts on 
their way to the execution. There are representations 
of soldiers of the corps they commanded, and admir- 
able figures on the surrounding railing, emblematic 
of the city Guilds of the sixteenth century, which 
were enthusiastic in their support. 

The Hotel de Ville rising on the southwestern verge 
of the Grande Place is a structure of the highest his- 
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torical nml artistic interest. The facade fronting the 
IMace is a (Jot hie const met ion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and its graceful tower rises three hundred and 
seventy feet, the open spire terminating in a figure of 
St. Michael, which is the weather-vane. There are 
numerous statues of celehrities in niches on the fa- 
cade. In the rooms are portrait* of various sovereigns 
and historical paintings. The chief apartment is the 
Hall of the Communal Council, and in it in 1568, 
Counts Egmont and Hoorn were condemned to death 
for their support of the popular uprising begun in 
1. 5(H) against the introduction into the Netherlands of 
the Spanish Inquisition. The Hall is richly decorated, 
and the walls hung with tapestry. The Banquet Hall 
is fitted up in Gothic carved oak. Not far from the 
back of the Hotel de Yille, at a street corner, in a 
recess adjoining the pavement is one of the most 
noted curiosities of Brussels, the Mannikin Fountain, 
the little fellow, about two feet high, being regarded 
by the public as a guardian of the town almost as much 
as the venerated Ste. Gudule. He is an ancient heir- 
loom and is attired in gay costumes on all the f&te 
days, being the possessor of eight different suits, in 
which he is dressed on as many festivals, and having 
a valet to take care of him, who is a functionary of the 
city government drawing an annual salary of $40. 
He was also, some time ago, bequeathed a legacy of 
a thousand florins bv an old ladv who was his admirer. 
He was stolen in 1817, and the loss made a great stir, 
being considered a public calamity, but the thief was 
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discovered and punished and the mannikin restored. 
When Louis XV. captured Brussels in 1747, the little 
fellow was invested with the cross of the Order of St. 
Louis, and he wore the white cockade. Afterward as 
the control of the city changed he changed his attire 
also, wearing the colors of the Brabant Revolution, 
then the French tricolor, then the Orange, and finally, 
in 1830, the blouse of the Belgian revolutionists. 

The Brussels Bourse is a large and costly modern 
building northwest of the Grande Place, richly orna- 
mented and having an imposing Corinthian colon- 
nade fronting the f agade to which a flight of steps as- 
cends. The inner hall is cruciform and has a dome 
above rising one hundred and fifty feet. All the older 
walls of the city are now replaced by fine boulevards. 
There are various interesting squares and buildings 
adjoining these boulevards. In the Place des Barri- 
cades, is a statue of Vesalius, who was born in Brussels 
in 1514, became the physician of Charles V. and was 
regarded as the founder of modern anatomy. The In- 
quisition condemned him to a penitential pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and he was wrecked in the Mediterra- 
nean on his return journey, dying at Zante in 1564. 
At the southern extremity of the Boulevards, there 
still stands the ancient Porte de Hal, which guarded 
the road to that village, this being the only remaining 
portion of the old fortifications. It is a huge square 
structure with a projecting tower and was built in the 
fourteenth century. This became the bastille of the 
Duke of Alva during his reign of tyranny, and it is now 
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a museum of antiquities and weapons. To the north- 
ward of Brussels the surface rises to the height of 
about two hundred feet in the Montagne du Tonnerre, 
giving a fine view. Here is huilt the monument to 
King Leopold I., his statue heing under a lofty Gothic 
canopy resting on massive columns. The king died in 
December, 18(55, in the Royal Chateau near hy. Na- 
poleon frequently occupied this palace, and in 1812 
issued from it his declaration of war against Russia. 
Southward of the mountain is the Laeken cemetery, 
the principal burial-place of Brussels. There is an- 
other extensive cemetery at Evere in the eastern sub- 
urbs, and here is the monument dedicated by the 
Duke of Cambridge in 1890, to the British officers 
buried in the vault beneath, who fell at the battle of 
Waterloo. It is a massive red sandstone sarcophagus, 
covered with helmets, flags and other warlike emblems 
in bronze, having three lions on guard, and at the top 
Britannia kneels. 

THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

The great historic event of the neighborhood of 
Brussels was the battle of Waterloo, fought on Sun- 
day, June 18, 1815, which was Napoleon's final de- 
feat and downfall. The village of Waterloo is ten 
miles south of the citv, on the road to Charleroi. To 
the eastward of the village is the Forest of Soignes, 
and the battle was fought in the region to the south- 
ward of this wood and the village, where Wellington's 
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headquarters were. The village church contains his 
bust and numerous tablets in memory of soldiers who 
fell in the battle; while in an adjacent garden there 
is a monument erected to the leg of the Marquis of 
Anglesea, which was amputated just after the battle. 
The Marquis, then Lord TJxbridge, commanded the 
English cavalry and lived until 1854. One of the fea- 
tures of the battle-field of Waterloo is that every 
springtime, when the anniversary comes around, it is 
scarlet with the rich growth of poppies, so that the 
peasants have the pretty tradition that for every drop 
of blood that was spilt, a crimson flower blooms. 

In Brussels, the visitor is shown the house where 
the Duchess of Eichmond gave her ball on June 15th, 
the eve of the movements which preceded the great 
battle and which was attended by Wellington, the 
Duke of Brunswick and their chief officers, to allay the 
popular alarm. News of the rapid advance of Napol- 
eon was given these officers while the ball was in pro- 
gress and they quietly withdrew and made the disposi- 
tions of the troops which preceded the battle of June 
16th, at Quatre Bras, some distance to the southward 
of Waterloo, where Ney was checked. It was subse- 
quently arranged between Wellington and Blucher, 
whose forces were then some distance southeastward, 
that they both should concentrate to the northward 
upon Waterloo. Napoleon evidently divining their in- 
tention sought to overwhelm Wellington before 
Blucher could join him. The events of the battle are 
familiar; the repeated attacks of the French upon the 
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British position, and its outposts in the two clusters 
of farm buildings known as Hougomont and La Have 
Sainte; the anxiety of Wellington for the "coming of 
Blucher or night ;" and the arrival of the Prussians in 
the evening and their attack upon the French right, 
which soon resulted in the French defeat and the re- 
treat and final pursuit by Blucher. In the middle of the 
battlefield is the Mound of the Belgian Lion, from 
which the best view over it is given. Here the Prince of 
Orange was wounded, and the Belgians constructed on 
the spot this mound which is two hundred feet high, 
surmounted bv a bronze lion cast from the metal fur- 
nished by about twenty-eight tons of captured French 
cannon. This was near the British centre, and a short 
distance eastward is La Haye Sainte, and about a 
half-mile southwest is Hougomont which were Well- 
ington's outposts. About a mile southward was the 
French position on a chain of low hills, and their re- 
peated attacks were made across a shallow intervening 
valley. The key to the position was Hougomont, and it 
is said that at different times fully twelve thousand 
men attacked this miniature fortress during the day, 
and many cannon were trained against it, but the de- 
fenders were able to hold it against all assaults. It 
was an old chateau with several out-buildings and 
surrounded by a strong wall, in which loop-holes had 
been made by Wellington's orders. A wood partly sur- 
rounded it, but was destroved bv the cannonade. 
About a mile southeast of Hougomont is the low 
house known as La Belle Alliance, which was held by 
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the French, and near which Napoleon was located dur- 
ing most of the battle. Farther southeast is the vil- 
lage of Plancenoit, where Blucher struck the French 
right toward evening, and here stands the iron obe- 
lisk known as the Prussian monument. Near here 
Wellington and Blucher met on the field shortly after- 
ward and arranged the pursuit of the retreating 
French. It is related of the Duke, that he was urged 
not to expose himself to the fire of the straggling fu- 
gitives, when he replied : "Let them fire away ; the vic- 
tory is gained and my life is of no value now/' 

Probably the best popular idea of Waterloo has been 
poetically given by Lord Byron in Childe Harold, 
opening with the sudden call from the ball of the 
Duchess of Richmond. By poetic license the "cannon's 
opening roar" is made to summon them to Waterloo, 
but it was in reality to the preliminary contest against 
Ney's advance at Quatre Bras, where the Duke of 
Brunswick "rushed into the field and foremost fighting 
fell." On that field some distance south of Plance- 
noit, an impressive monument was erected to the Duke 
of Brunswick in 1890. Quatre Bras is a cross-roads of 
"four arms" diverging to Brussels, Nivelles, Namur 
and Charleroi. Thus sings Lord Byron in Childe Har- 
old, written one year after the battle: 

"There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
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Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes looked low to eye* which Hpake again, 

And all went merry an a marriage hell ; 

Hut hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell I 

•'Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling oVr the atony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined! 
No ideep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hour* with flying feet — 
Hut. hark — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Ann! arm! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roarl 

"Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sat Hrunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear; 
And when they kid i led l>eenuse he deemed it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloodv bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell; 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

"Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated : who could guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise! 

"And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
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And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens, with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — 'The foe! they come! they 
come!' 

*And wild and high the 'Cameron's gathering* rose, 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes: 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instills 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame, rings in each clansman's ears! 

"And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's teardrops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave — alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall molder cold and low. 

"Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The morn the marshaling in arms — the day 
Battle's magnificently stern array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse — friend, foe — in one red burial blent!" 
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The River Meuse — Maestricht — Liege — Seraing — 
Trooz — : Verviers — Dolhain — Limburg — Franchi- 
mont — Spa — Val St. Lambert — Chokier — Aigre- 
mont — Huy — Neumonstier — Andenne — Enouf — 
Namur — The Sambre — Charleroi — Fleurus — Ligny 

— Maubeuge — Mons — Jemappes — Malplaquet — 
Crevecceur — Dinant — Walzin — Trou de Han — Roche- 
fort — Forest of Ardennes — St. Hubert — Givet — Ro- 
croi — Montherme" — Mezieres-Charleville — Sedan — 
Bouillon — Verdun — Metz — RhOne and Marne Canal 

— Bar le Due — Commeroy — Toul — Nancy — Dom- 
remy — Luneville — Epinal — The Vosges — Baccarat 

— St. Die — Nideck — Schloss Girbaden — Hohen- 
Konigsberg — Lake Gerardmer — The Schlucht Pass — 
Miinster — Remizement — Bussang — The Ballon de 
Guebviller — Ballon d* Alsace — Belfort — Langres — 
Gray — Besangon — Dole — Franche Comte* — Pontar- 
lier — La Cluse — Fort de Joux — The Juras — Lake 
of Geneva — The Rhdne — Ecluse — Bellegarde — Lac 
de Bourget — Aix les Bains — Hautecombe — Lac d' 
Annecy — Annecy — Menthon — Chambery — Modane 

— Mont Cenis Pass — Lanse-le-bourg — Susa — Mont 
Cenis Tunnel — The Alps — The Little St. Bernard — 
Bourg St. Maurice — Aosta — The Great St. Bernard — 
Bourg St. Pierre — The Hospice — Mont Blanc — St. 
Gervais — Chamounix — Ascent of Mont Blanc — The 
Observatory — Mer de Glace — The Flegere — The 
Monarch of Mountains. 
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THE RIVER MEUSE. 

Druixu past centuries, we are told it was the habit 
of the great European nations, whenever they got into 
a quarrel, to go into Flanders, or to the French fron- 
tier toward the Rhine, and fight it out. Hence all 
that region is scarred by battlefields and is full of 
famous fortresses. Belgium has been called "the 
cockpit of Europe/' and Waterloo was the culminat- 
ing contest on its soil. To the southward the river 
Meuse — called in Holland, the Maas — flows across 
Belgium, and its towns and passes have been noted 
for many sieges and battles. The river begins in 
France, draining the defiles of the Vosges and the 
Ardennes, flows northeast, and receives the Sambre, 
another stream of forts and battles, describes a com- 
plete semicircle around to the north and the west in 
Holland, divides into two branches, and finally falls 
into the Xorth Sea amid shoals and quicksands, its 
delta being broader and more extensive than that of 
any other river in Europe. It is over five hundred 
and fifty miles long, and navigable from Verdun, 
while it passes Sedan, Xamur, Liege, Maastricht, Dort 
and Rotterdam on its wav to the sea. When the Ro- 
mans first came into this country, they crossed the 
Rhine at Trajectum Rhenum, which became the 
"Oude Trecht," or "old ford," now Utrecht; and they 
crossed the Meuse at Trajectum Mosam, which be- 
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came the Trajectum Superius, or "upper ford," and 
then "Maas Trecht," which is now Maastricht, a short 
distance eastward from Brussels, and the capital of 
the province of Limburg in Holland. 

Maastricht has about thirty thousand people, and 
was one of the strongest fortresses on the Meuse, but 
the works have been mostly demolished. In the 
fourth century, St. Servatius, who spent his life con- 
verting the Romans, came here and founded the bish- 
opric which has since continued. The oldest church 
in the Netherlands is the noted Hoofdkerk here, the 
church of St. Servatius, which was founded in the 
sixth century as his shrine. The present structure 
dates from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
crypt being believed still more ancient. One of the 
altar pieces is by Van Dyck, the Descent from the 
Cross, and in the Treasury is an interesting reliquary 
of St. Servatius, constructed in the form of a minia- 
ture church about six feet long, of gilded and enam- 
elled copper, highly ornamented. The town was held 
by the Franks, and by the Dukes of Brabant. It re- 
sisted the Spanish domination, and in 1573 under- 
went a long siege, and was starved out, when the Span- 
ish captors during three days committed the most 
horrible cruelties, killing eight thousand of the in- 
habitants of whom twelve hundred were women. It 
had frequent sieges and capitulations afterward, the 
latest in 1830. The great attraction of Maastricht, 
however, is not in the city, but the subterranean yel- 
low sandstone quarries to the southward in the Pet- 
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ersburg range which extends alongside the river to 
Liege. These rocks were quarried by the Eomans 
and have been worked ever since, the building blocks 
hardening when exposed to the air. There were thus 
worked out an extensive system of subterranean gal- 
leries, making a vast labyrinth of passages, burrowed 
under a surface twelve miles long and seven miles 
broad. These caverns are a great curiosity to visi- 
tors, and various dead bodies of the venturesome who 
lost their way and could not escape, have been found 
in remote passages, but thoroughly preserved from 
decomposition by the low temperature and dry air. 
There has been found in the strata of these rocks 
which were originally sea deposits, the skeleton of 
an enormous fossil lizard, over thirty feet long, of the 
monitor type. During the many wars and sieges this 
subterranean region became a favorite place of ref- 
uge for the people. The cliffs in which the caverns 
are hewn rise high above the river. 

LIEGE. 

About eighteen miles southward, the Meuse re- 
ceives one of its chief tributaries, the Ourthe. We 
here come into Belgium again, and are in the Wal- 
loon district, its capital, Liege, being a busy city of 
probably one hundred and fifty thousand people at 
the confluence of the two rivers. The city spreads 
over the high banks of the curving Meuse, on either 
hand, rising into the frowning hill crowned by the 
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Citadel on the one side, and on the other the Char- 
treuse, with another formidable fort. From the Cit- 
adel which rises at over five hundred feet elevation, 
there is a magnificent view of the city, with its nu- 
merous towers and factory chimneys, and the broad 
stretches of houses and mills along the rivers and 
their bordering hill-slopes. This view spreads far 
away northward to the hills of the Petersburg and 
the broad and fertile plains of Limburg; while south- 
ward the prospect has its enclosing horizon at the 
mountains of the Ardennes, with the fortified heights 
of the Chartreuse rising prominently across the river 
in the foreground. The Meuse flows through Li6ge 
by double channels, partly artificial, and thus forms 
an island with numerous bridges. Factories seem to 
be almost everywhere, and the prosperity of the city 
comes from its extensive coal mines which underlie 
the houses and the river. There are great manufac- 
turing establishments of all kinds of metals, engines, 
a rifle factory and cannon foundry, and the weapons 
made at Li6ge have been famous for over a hundred 
years. The Walloons are a very industrious and en- 
terprising race, being of mixed Gallic and Teutonic 
blood. They largely populate southern Belgium and 
the adjacent parts of France, their language being an 
old dialect of the French. They are fierce and im- 
placable in spirit, jealously defend their privileges, 
and hence have made the early history of Liege, a re- 
cord of a series of bloody uprisings against the arro- 
gant bishops oppressing them, who in turn have in- 
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yoked the aid of foreign armies for their chastise- 
ment. When Charles the Bold thus took the town in 
1 -MIS, lie destroyed its walls, and executed thousands 
of the people, largely by drowning them in the river. 
Many times afterward the place was besieged and cap- 
turrd, and there were various sanguinary battles dur- 
ing the era of the French Revolution, fought against 
the Austrians. The bishops who had been the sov- 
ereigns for many centuries were then overthrown. 
These bishops had a Walloon body guard numbering 
five hundred men, and Schiller has sung of the brav- 
ery of the Walloons in his Wallenstein, for they were 
true soldiers of fortune, and served at times in the 
armies of France, Spain and Austria. 

The earliest privileges of Liege were conferred upon 
the city by Charlemagne, and in the Square d' Avroy, 
down by the Meuse, is an impressive equestrian statue 
of the great Emperor, the pedestal being surrounded 
by statues of the saints and sovereigns conspicuous 
in the town's early history. Attractive boulevards 
lead out of this square, and some distance to the 
northward is the Place St. Lambert, where stood the 
old Cathedral until ruined in the French Eevolution, 
while on its northern verge is the picturesque pal- 
ace of the bishops which has been recently restored. 
It is now the Palais de Justice and the two interior 
courts, surrounded by vaulted arcades, are much ad- 
mired. The ribs of the vaulting are in blue and the 
intervening surfaces in yellow limestone, while the 
capitals of the columns are carved into grotesque 
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masks, fantastic foliage and figures. This palace is 
the scene of Sir Walter Scott's Quentin Durward. 
It was built in the sixteenth century by Cardinal de 
la Mark, who was a kinsman of William de la Mark, 
the "Wild Boar of the Ardennes," who had such a 
turbulent career and was ultimately executed at 
Maastricht. William was educated by Bishop Louis 
of Liege and early developed the greatest ferocity. 
Being on one occasion censured by the bishop's chan- 
cellor, he slew that official almost before the bishop's 
eyes. He was banished and sought an asylum at the 
French court, and there planned a revolt in Li6ge. 
He was given French troops, marched toward the city, 
entrapped the bishop in an ambuscade and killed him. 
The turbulent citizens were ready for something new, 
surrendered Liege and made William their chief. 
Then he undertook a contest with Austria, but was 
betrayed by some of his friends who were bribed, 
and the Austrians captured him and executed him at 
the age of thirty-nine. His exploits are admirably 
described by the great novelist. 

Li6ge has several interesting churches. St. Jacques 
near the Square d' Avroy dates from the eleventh 
century, and is now a magnificent Gothic structure, 
mainly of the sixteenth century, the interior being 
gorgeously decorated, and containing the shrine of 
Bishop Balderic II., the founder. St. Paul, now the 
Cathedral, was founded in the tenth century by 
Bishop Heraclius, originally as an abbey church. The 
present building dates from the thirteenth to the six- 
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teenth centuries. This church contains a magnificent 
carved pulpit, supported by five marble figures, repre- 
senting Saints Peter and Paul, Saints Lambert and 
Hubert and Religion. There are also fine sculptures 
and stained glass. High on the hill rising on the 
northwestern verge of the city, conspicuously stands 
the imposing Church of St. Martin, also founded by 
Bishop Heraclius in the tenth century, but rebuilt in 
the sixteenth century. The original church was burnt 
in August, 1312, during a bitter struggle between the 
populace and the nobles, two hundred of the latter 
party who had sought refuge within, perishing. This 
church is famous for the origin of the festival of Cor- 
pus Christi, the Fete de Dieu, and one of the chapels 
is adorned with marble medallions depicting it. St. 
Juliana, abbess of the adjacent convent of Cornillon 
beheld a vision, in consequence of which the festival 
was first instituted here in 1246, and Pope Urban IV., 
who was then a canon at the Cathedral of Liege, 
eighteen years afterward ordered it to be observed 
throughout Christendom. The cemetery of Li6ge is 
on the heights of Chartreuse near Eobermont, which 
was the last battlefield in Belgium in the war against 
the Austrians in September, 1794, when the French 
finally defeated them. The great iron works of Se- 
raing are on the Meuse above Liege, occupying a 
surface of a half-square mile, this being one of the 
most extensive establishments in Europe, the growth 
of the past century, and embracing every branch of 
that industry. 
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All around Liege, the river-valleys exhibit an ex- 
tensive development of manufacturing, based on the 
cheap and abundant supplies of coal, the arts of 
peace in these later years thus happily superseding 
the miseries of centuries of wars. Going eastward up 
the valley of the Vesdre which falls into the Ourthe 
near Liege, there are iron and copper foundries and 
glass-factories, and perched high on the rocks is the 
old turreted castle of Trooz, many times battered in 
conflict, but now a mill for boring gun barrels. Fif- 
teen miles from Liege is the busy cloth-making town 
of Verviers, with fifty thousand people. Napoleon 
III. was held a prisoner here after his downfall at 
Sedan. Five miles farther on is Dolhain, occupying 
the site of the old city of Limburg, long ago destroyed. 
Its ancient castle of Limburg, high above the town, 
was the seat of the Dukes of Limburg, from whom 
descended the Counts of Luxembourg and the German 
Emperors. Limburg long ago was a widespreading 
city filling up the entire river valley, having many 
churches and fine buildings, but its sorrows began in 
the thirteenth century when it was sacked by the 
Duke of Brabant, and afterward Dutch, Spaniards, 
French and others attacked and destroyed it, the final 
stroke and almost entire obliteration being by Louis 
XIV. in 1675. Its remnants now are not equal to its 
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history. To the southward of the Vesdre on its trib- 
utary, the Iloegne, near Theux, is a hill having upon 
its summit the extensive ruins of Franchimont. This 
old castle was destroyed by a Bishop of Liege in the 
twelfth century, who desired to dispossess its owner, 
a robber-knight who levied tribute on the surround- 
ing country. He is said to have had vast treasures 
concealed in the vaults beneath the castle, where 
they must yet remain, as nobody seems to have ever 
found them. Sir Walter Scott tells the tradition of 
the Towers of Franchimont, — 

"Which, like an eagle's nest in air, 
Hang o'er the stream and hamlet fair. 
Deep in their vaults, the peasants say, 
A mighty treasure buried lay, 
AmassM through rapine and through wrong 
By the last lord of Franchimont." 

About four miles southward, in the declivities of 
the hills at the confluence of three little streams, the 
headwaters of the Hoegne, is the noted watering 
place of Spa, its hotels and the village spreading along 
the southern base of a timber-clad ridge rising above 
the streams. This was the original Spa of Conti- 
nental Europe, flourishing at its best in the eighteenth 
century, when it was the resort of the sovereigns and 
aristocracy of all the nations. Here came Peter the 
Great, for the waters, in 1717 and he set the fashion, 
but after the French Revolution its prosperity de- 
clined, as other resorts came into prominence. There 
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Lambert, formerly one of the wealthiest monasteries 
in Flanders, and now the prominent glass factory of 
Belgium. The massive walls and red tower of Cho- 
kier rise from a precipitous rock alongside the river, 
its owner having been the regent of Belgium, prelimi- 
nary to the election of King Leopold. To the south on 
a lofty hill is the white walled castle of Aigremont, 
which was built by four legendary heroes, the Quatre 
Fils Ayinon, and was a stronghold of the fierce Wil- 
liam de la Mark. The ruined citadel of Huy, its works 
partly hewn out of the rocks, rises above the river in 
terraces, in a most romantic location. Near here was 
the abbey of Xeumoustier, founded by Peter the Her- 
mit in the eleventh century and that great preacher 
of the Crusades was buried in it, his statue now being 
in the garden. We are told that in the palmy days 
of the bishops of Liege, there were no less than seven- 
teen religious foundations at Huy, but almost all have 
disappeared. Farther along is Andenne, now a manu- 
facturing town, but formerly famous for its religious 
establishment which existed for a thousand years, 
and was broken up in the French Revolution. St. 
Begga, the daughter of Pepin, founded it, a com- 
munity of thirty-two sisters of noble birth, but not 
bound by any vow to abstain from matrimony. Bold 
limestone cliffs encompass the river, and dykes are 
projected from the shore to deepen the navigable 
channel. The iron works of Enouf are in full view, 
and the chateau of the Duke of Arenberg rising with 
its terraced gardens and trees on the hillside at 
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Marche les Dames. This was anciently an abbey 
founded in 1101 by one hundred and thirty-nine 
wives of crusaders of noble lineage, who had accom- 
panied Godfrey de Bouillon to Jerusalem. The pic- 
turesque and massive cliffs of the Grands-Malades 
are passed and then we arrive at Namur, thirty- 
seven miles from Liege. 

The great fortress of Namur is at the confluence 
of the Sambre with the Meuse. The Sambre comes 
from the west and the Meuse from the south, both of 
them out of France through picturesque valleys into 
Belgium. Their confluence was always a place of 
great strategic importance and was early fortified, 
and one old system of defense after another was aban- 
doned with the development of the art of war, so 
that now its works are constructed upon the mod- 
ern method of strong outlying detached forts upon the 
neighboring heights, commanding all the approaches 
from the Belgian frontier. It has in past times un- 
dergone various severe sieges, notably by Louis XTV. 
and by William III. of Orange. It is now, however, 
best known from the excellence of its manufactures 
of cutlery, being called the "Sheffield of Belgium." 
Its Cathedral of St. Aubin is a handsome, though 
comparatively modern Renaissance church, with an 
imposing dome and interior. Within it is the tomb- 
stone of the hero and conqueror of Lepanto, Don 
John of Austria, who died in camp in the suburbs of 
Namur, in August, 1578. The fine carved pulpit de- 
lineates the Madonna protecting Namur. The Church 
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of St. Lupus has a remarkable interior, the roof borne 
by twelve massive red marble pillars, while the choir 
walls are entirely covered with black marble and the 
vaulted ceiling with sculptures. During Louis XFWs 
reign in 1(>!) % 2, a large shell came through the ceil- 
ing and the hole remains there as a reminder. The 
old Citadel rises high on the hill between the Sambre 
and the Meuse, commanding both rivers, and its site 
is said to have been originally the camp of the Adu- 
atiei, whom Caesar found there upon his invasion. It 
commands admirable views over the town and the 
river valleys. 

THE RIVER SAMBRE. 

The valley of the Sambre, westward from Namur, 
has many old castles and modern villas and quite a 
sprinkling of factories. Then there come pasture 
lands and wooded slopes, and finally another devel- 
opment of coal mines and iron mills, when Charleroi 
is reached about twenty miles west of Namur. The 
coal measures here are extensive and rich, while the 
whole neighborhood has been fought over in the war- 
like times of the past. This town, now the chief cen- 
tre of the Belgian iron and steel industries, was orig- 
inally Charnoy, but in honor of Charles II. of Spain, 
in 1()G6\ the name was changed to Charleroi. It was 
strongly fortified, but the old walls have recently 
given place to promenades. The French besieged and 
captured Charleroi in 1794, but were defeated and 
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driven out by the Austrians. At Fleurus, outside the 
city, was fought the great battle of June, 1794, be- 
tween them, which resulted in Austrian defeat and 
the subsequent French occupation of Belgium. A 
short distance northward was fought the battle of 
Ligny in 1815, three days preliminary to Waterloo, 
between the French and Prussians, the latter making 
a masterly retreat eastward during the subsequent 
night to Wavre. Deceiving the French who thought 
they had gone to Namur, this movement contributed 
to Blucher's ability to march to Wellington's aid at 
Waterloo on the fateful 18th of June. Farther up 
the Sambre, southwestward the French frontier is 
crossed and just beyond it is the great French de- 
fensive fortress of Maubetige, one of Vauban's famous 
constructions, which is part of the chain of defensive 
works stretching all along the frontier. The country 
is rolling, and the hills upon the river on both sides 
are fortified and contribute to the strength of the 
works. Maubeuge originated in the dim past as a 
village adjacent to a nunnery founded by St. Alde- 
gonde, and they still preserve as precious relics in the 
church, the veil and a sandal worn by the saint. To 
the northward are more coal fields in northeastern 
P'rance and western Belgium, with more mines and 
iron works, the central town in this industrial dis- 
trict being Mons. 

This flourishing Belgian city of Mons is the capi- 
tal of the Province of Hainault, and was always a 
fortress, beginning as a fortified camp in the days of 
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Cjrsar. It waft captured from the Spaniards by the 
Prince of Orange; and again by Louis XIV.; and sub- 
MMjiu'iitly in Marlborough's campaigns. The French 
and Austrians alternately held it several times in the 
eighteenth century, but of late years its history has 
In rn peaceful. In the central Grande Place is the 
Hotel de Ville of the fifteenth centurv, its feature 
being the small iron-ape kept on the staircase, which 
is regarded as the emblem of the town. The Bel- 
frv is near bv, an admirable structure in Renaissance, 
rising two hundred and seventy-five feet and part of 
the old palace of the Dukes of Hainault, now used for 
a lunatic asvlum. The "carillon" or bell chimes are 
much admired. The old Cathedral of St. Waudru is 
tlic most interesting structure in Mons, and was begun 
in the fifteenth century, but its projected tower has 
never been finished. Not far away is a high hill which 
was the site of Ca?sar's camp, the most elevated sur- 
face in the city and giving a fine view of its busy en- 
vironment. This is now a public promenade, and sim- 
ilarly the old walls, surrounding the ancient city are 
replaced by boulevards. Among the sculptures 
adorning them is an equestrian statue of Baldwin of 
TTainault and Flanders who became the king of Je- 
rusalem. Battlefields surround Mons. To the west- 
ward is Jemappes, where the French defeated the 
Austrians in "November, 1792, driving them beyond 
the Meuse, and to the southward is the noted field of 
Malplaquet, where Marlborough and Eugene defeated 
the French in 1709, and subsequently the French 
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gained a victory over the English and their allies in 
1794. 

DINANT, HAN AND ST. HUBERT. 

The Meuse approaches Namur from the southward 
through a narrow valley enclosed by high cliffs and 
forest-clad hills. The scenery is very picturesque, 
the slopes dotted with villas and old chateaux, and 
frequent villages being along the banks. At Bou- 
vignes is the ancient and ruined tower of Cr^vecoeur 
conspicuously rising from the hill. We are roman- 
tically told that when the French laid siege in the six- 
teenth century, three handsome women entered this 
tower with their husbands, to aid the garrison and an- 
imate the defenders. But after a heroic resistance 
every man perished, and then the three women being 
the only survivors, to avoid the horrors of capture by 
the brutal soldiery, they threw themselves from the 
tower in sight of their enemies and fell lifeless on 
the jagged rocks below. Seventeen miles south of 
Namur is a huge mass of limestone cliffs, with the 
summit covered by a fortress, and a village covering 
the slopes at the base. This is Dinant, whose im- 
petuous people in 1467 roused the ire of the sovereign 
of Flanders, Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, who 
took the town after a hotly contested siege, pillaged 
and burnt it and drowned eight hundred of the re- 
fractory burghers in the Meuse. Twice subsequently 
the French captured and plundered Dinant. Its re- 
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cent career, however, has been more quiet, the people 
now making chased copper and brass wares, and bak- 
ing tlic popular "coques de Dinant," a species of gin- 
gerhread. The ( 1 hurch of Notre Dame has a tall 
tower and has recently been restored, and at the back, 
a long flight of steps, hewn out of the rocky face of 
tlu* cliff, lea<Is up to the citadel on the summit, whence 
there is a pleasant view over the river valley. 

A short distance above Dinant, the romantic river 
\a*<<v comes through its deep and winding valley from 
the eastward into the Meuse. Upon a steep cliff up 
this ravine, boldly overhanging the river are the coni- 
cal-topped towers of the ancient castle of Walzin, with 
the ruins of the old stronghold of the Knights Tem- 
plars, ('avrenne, opposite. Farther up is Han near 
the outlet of the famous grotto, the Trou de Han. 
Tliis is a series of chambers in the limestone rocks, 
opening one into another and extending about a mile 
underground. They have attractive stalactite forma- 
tions, which are given ambitious names, such as the 
"'Throne of Pluto" and the "Boudoir of Proserpine." 
The most extensive of these subterranean chambers 
is the '\llall of the Dome;" which is five hundred feet 
long, nearly as wide and about two hundred feet high. 
The river Lesse forces its way through this cavern 
under an elevated range of limestone hills. Not far 
below Han, the Lesse receives from the northeast its 
tributary, the Lomme, a stream flowing down by two 
channels from Eochefort more than two miles away, 
and one of these channels comes nearlv all the dis- 
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tance underground through another grotto. This 
passage begins at Rochefort and emerges at the Trou 
de Rond Tienne, near the confluence of the Lomme 
with the Lesse. It displays very fine chambers and 
stalactites. Rochefort has its old castle set high 
on a hill overlooking the river, is surrounded by cur- 
ious caverns and is a favorite summer resort. 

We have come into the defiles of the noted Forest 
of Ardennes, where the hills rise fifteen hundred feet, 
the streams flow through picturesque gorges, and 
formerly all the slopes were timber-clad, but the trees 
have been mostly cut off, though efforts are making 
to secure a renewed growth of hard woods. The 
rocks are limestones and slates, often cut into fantas- 
tic shapes by weathering and frosts, and the scenery 
is highly attractive. It was into this region that St. 
Hubert, the tutelary patron of the sportsmen, came as 
a missionary in the early eighth century and his relics 
are now preserved in the Chapel of St. Hubert, near 
the Lomme, a few miles southeast from Rochefort. 
We are told that in his youth Prince Hubert had a 
great passion for hunting, and the early chronicles of 
the church record that in the wildness of his devo- 
tion to sport he neglected his religious duties, and 
chased the deer on the most solemn fast days. While 
thus engaged on Good Friday, there suddenly ap- 
peared before him a stag having a crucifix growing 
out between his antlers, and a voice solemnly warned 
him to desist from a course which would lead through 
sin to damnation. Hubert was there and then con- 
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verted, abandoned his rank and titles and began a 
pious lift*. He gave his whole fortune to the church, 
became a monk and founded the abt>ey and chapel now 
hearing his name. He became bishop of Maastricht, 
and transferred the see to Liege in 721, but spent his 
closing years as a missionary in this forest where he 
died in T2T. He wrought miracles while living, and 
his relies are said to have had miraculous powers long 
after his death. The abbey buildings at St. Hubert 
are now used for a reformatory, and the chapel was 
rebuilt and enlarged in the sixteenth century. The 
extensive forest of St. Hubert now surrounding it is 
well preserved, and is one of the finest in Belgium. 

DIXAXT TO SEDAN. 

Farther up the Meuse, southward from Dinant is 
the old fortress of (Jivet, just over the French bor- 
der, commanding the passage of the Meuse. This was 
formerly a great defensive work but in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, the fortifications were de- 
molished, though the old citadel remains intact, 
perched high on the clifT at seven hundred feet ele- 
vation on the west side of the Meuse. The emperor 
Charles Y. built this noted citadel and from its posi- 
tion it has been called Oharlemont. Farther south- 
ward up the Meuse is Kevin, the land to the westward 
having been the battlefield of Rocroi, where on an 
elevated plateau, the Prince of Conde defeated the 
Spaniards in 10-13. At Montherme, ten miles south- 
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ward, is one of the most picturesque parts of the sin- 
uous valley of the Meuse. The river winds around 
sharp bends forming circular loops deep down among 
the cliffs, and here one of the most impressive of the 
formations is called the "Kocks of the Four Sons of 
Aymon." These brave knights — Renaud, Guiscard, 
Adelard and Richard — were bold chevaliers of the 
court of Charlemagne, contemporary with the re- 
nowned Paladin Roland, and the heroes of many ro- 
mantic adventures recorded in the minstrel songs 
and legends of the middle ages. The fairy Orlande 
presented them with the intrepid and wonderful steed 
Bayard, upon which all four of them rode, one be- 
hind the other. The picturesque Semoy comes into the 
Meuse from the eastward through its deep and wind- 
ing valley just south of Montherme. 

In the tortuous ravine of the Meuse yet farther up 
are the twin towns of Mezieres-Charleville. The 
older city, Mezieres, built on a peninsula and almost 
entirely surrounded by the river, which circum- 
scribed its growth, was for centuries a renowned 
fortress, and its later industrial development has 
formed the more populous suburb of Charleville, that 
suburb, originally named for Charles of Gonzaga, 
Duke of Nevers in the early seventeenth century, 
having greatly expanded. Mezieres in past times has 
been considerably battered. The Chevalier Bayard, 
in 1521, successfully held it with a garrison of two 
thousand, for nearly a month against thirty-five thou- 
sand besiegers. The Germans in 1815 besieged it six 
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weeks before it capitulated. They again invested it 
three times in their invasion of 1870, and after a 
fierce bombardment it surrendered in January, 1871. 
The old fortifications, however, have largely been re- 
moved, and the church in which Charles IX. was 
married in 1570 has been restored since its serious 
damage from the German bombardment. The town 
displays a good modern statue of the Chevalier Bay- 
ard. We follow up the Meuse in its further tortu- 
ous windings and soon reach the principal theatre of 
the Franco-German war of 1870-71. To the eastward 
the Meuse winds around the peninsula of Iges, passes 
the Chateau de Belle vue, and just beyond is the town 
and former fortress of Sedan. At the chateau, Na- 
poleon 111. surrendered his sword, and the capitula- 
tion of Sedan to the Germans was signed, September 
2, 1870. T T pon the peninsula the victors for three 
days detained the captured French army as prisoners 
of war. When this great war began, the French in- 
vaded the German dominions, but being soon re- 
pulsed, they retreated before the advancing German 
forces, and were largely concentrated at Sedan, and at 
Metz to the southeast, on the river Moselle. The 
superior German strategy separated the two wings of 
the French forces, and the Germans first captured 
Sedan, leaving their rapid onward western march to 
Paris almost unobstructed; and shutting Bazaine up 
in Metz, they finally compelled him to surrender. 

Sedan is a cloth-making town enjoying considerable 
prosperity, its fortifications have recently been re- 
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moved, and it now has many handsome new buildings. 
The town first came into notoriety from its siege 
and capture in 1591 by Henri IV. The most famous 
townsman was Marshal Turenne, born here in 1611, 
who quarrelled with Richelieu, and to save his life 
had to yield to Louis XIII., his barony of Sedan. 
Turenne's bronze statue now adorns the Place Tur- 
enne. The great battle of Sedan, regarded as the 
most fateful event of the Franco-Prussian war, for it 
resulted in the downfall of Napoleon III., was mainly 
fought southeastward of the town. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon's army marching from Chalons to the relief of 
Bazaine at Metz, had been forced back by the advanc- 
ing Germans, and took position east and south of Se^ 
dan on heights along the Givonne, a small tributary 
of the Meuse, the French lines extending around 
northward to the Meuse at the peninsula of Iges. The 
battle began at daybreak of September 1st, and the 
Germans turned both flanks of the French, entirely 
enclosing them, the fiercest fighting being in the neigh- 
borhood of Bazeilles about three miles southeast of 
Sedan. The French retreated from here into Sedan 
in disorder, and in the afternoon German batteries 
opened fire upon the town from the heights of Fre- 
nois to the northward. There was nothing to do but 
surrender. Napoleon III. delivered his sword per- 
sonally to King Frederick William of the Germans, 
and nearly a hundred thousand men were surrendered 
with four thousand cannon and an enormous amount 
of stores. The superior German strategy won this bat- 
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th 1 , aided by a double change in the French com- 
mand while it was going on, MacMahon who was 
early wounded, being replaced by Ducrot, who in turn 
was afterward succeeded by De Wimpffen. Napoleon 
III. was sent a prisoner to Williamshoe, and afterward 
went in exile to England, where he died. The defeat 
caused an enormous sensation in Paris, where the Na- 
poleonic dynasty was at once replaced by the Kepublic 
and the Empress Eugenie, who had been left there as 
recent, escaped to England, the Prince Imperial 
having previously gone to Belgium. There still re- 
mains in Bazeilles, the small inn, which was the last 
position held by the French, being bravely defended 
by a garrison of marines. It was the only house left 
in the village that was not burnt, and its first floor 
is the scene of de Neuville's noted painting, The 
Las! Cartridge. This inn, now called by that title, 
is preserved as thus depicted, being a museum of rel- 
ics. A pyramid in the village commemorates the 
fallen, and in the cemetery is a conspicuous Ossuaire, 
to which were removed the remains of a large number 
of the French and German soldiers who had fallen in 
the battle. 

A short distance northeast of Sedan just over the 
Belgian frontier, on the Semoy in a pleasant situa- 
tion is the village of Bouillon, its position commanded 
by an ancient castle perched upon an isolated rock 
alongside the river. This old castle gave the title 
to the Counts of Bouillon, including the famous God- 
frey, the Crusader. All around Sedan, and particu- 
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larly at the river crossings are the scenes of various 
battles preliminary to the fateful surrender. Farther 
up the Meuse, still southeastward, is the grim fortress 
of Verdun, placed to command a point where the river 
divides into various branches. This was originally 
the Roman military post of Verodunum, and it was 
here that the treaty was made in the ninth century, 
by which the vast possessions of Charlemagne were 
divided among his three grandsons, the French and 
German portions of his empire being never afterward 
reunited, and most of the time being at war. Ver- 
dun has been alternately German and French since, 
and in 1870, the Germans bombarded it and after a 
three weeks' siege got possession. The resistance 
was most gallant, and in the court of the Hotel de 
Ville are preserved four cannon which were presented 
to the town by the French government in gratitude. 
General Chevert, the hero of the capture and defense 
of Prague in the eighteenth century, was a native of 
Verdun, and his bronze statue adorns the Place St. 
Croix, down beside the river. North of Verdun upon 
the Chiers, a tributary of the Meuse, is the rocky 
and almost impregnable hill known as Mons Medius, 
on which stands the citadel of the modern fortress of 
Montmedy. The railroad goes underneath it through 
a long tunnel. It was taken from the Spaniards after 
a fierce attack, by Louis XIV., in 1657, and the Ger- 
mans after Sedan unsuccessfully bombarded it in Sep- 
tember. Having other and more important business 
on hand they then abandoned the attack, but coming 
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back in December renewed it and after almost de- 
molishing the works, captured the town. 

THE FORTRESS OF METZ. 

The railroad crosses the watershed between the 
Meuse and the Moselle farther east and on the latter 
river reaches the renowned fortress of Metz, one of 
the greatest in Europe and the capital of Lorraine. 
The river Moselle rising among the Vosges moun- 
tains flows generally northeastward to the Khine, 
through a most picturesque region, having on its 
banks various battle-scarred towns and fortresses. 
Its line and that of its tributaries, particularly the 
Saar and the Meurthe, have been for centuries, great 
strategical frontiers in many wars. Metz was, in 
1K7 0, one of the most formidable strongholds on the 
eastern frontier of France, having been carefully for- 
tified bv the modern system of detached works, while 
the city itself was entered by nine gates with draw- 
bridges, its older works having been constructed by 
Vauban. As the Franco-Prussian war resulted in the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine, in 1871, to Germany, 
the Germans have since still further strengthened 
it, so that now it is probably the most formidable 
of the German strongholds on the French frontier. 
General Von Moltke told Frince Bismarck that Metz 
in German hands or in the possession of the French, 
"means a difference of a hundred thousand men more 
or less in the army." It is held by a permanent gar- 
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rison of generally more than twenty thousand men, 
the town having sixty thousand people, the majority 
being Germans. It lies in a wide basin through which 
flows the Moselle, being joined on the eastern side at 
the lower end of the town by the Seille, and the 
two streams going through by various channels. 

The Roman invasion found here the chief settle- 
ment of the Belgian-Gallic tribe of the Mediomatrici, 
and they established the military camp of Divodu- 
rum. It existed for several centuries, being attacked 
and plundered by the Vandals, and then by the Huns, 
and being known generally as Mettis, from which the 
present name is derived. The Franks got it in the 
sixth century and made it the capital of their king- 
dom of Austrasia, which subsequently was Lor- 
raine. Then it became German on the division of 
Charlemagne's empire, and so continued until the 
French captured it in 1552. After a French pos- 
session of over two centuries since the treaty of West- 
phalia, in 1648, it went back to Germany in 1871. 
The town is essentially a military post, to which 
everything else is subordinated. Forts cover all the 
surrounding heights, and much of the place is given 
over to the military barracks and storehouses, while 
the old citadel rises high above the river. Upon the 
adjacent Esplanade is the statue of Marshal Ney, 
who was born at Saar Louis not far away, in 1769. 
There are also an equestrian statue of the Emperor 
William I., and in an adjacent garden one of Prince 
Frederick Charles, who took Metz in 1870. On the 
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pursuit' ground is a statue of Marshal Fabert, a native 
of Metz, a distinguished general of Louis XIV.'s 
time. The chief building of the town is the ancient 
(Jot hie Cathedral, dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, having a tower nearly four hundred feet high, 
containing a huge bell known as the Mutte. 

All around Metz are battlefields where the con- 
flicts were fought which ultimately resulted in its 
surrender to the Germans. When the war began, 
Metz was occupied by a French army corps com- 
manded by Marshal Bazaine, and Napoleon III. ar- 
rived there July 28th, 1870, and took command. The 
French who had gone eastward into Germany met 
with defeats early in August and retreated, so that 
when Napoleon left Metz for Sedan on the 14th, 
about half the French army was in and around 
Metz with Bazaine commanding. He prepared for 
retreat, and fought the battle of Courcelles to the 
eastward of Metz, being checked, and then tried sor- 
ties to the westward, being defeated at Mars-le-Tour, 
August Kith, and at Gravelotte on the 18th, and 
then driven back into the fortifications. The Ger- 
mans soon shut up Bazaine in Metz, and though he 
made a number of sorties subsequently, he accom- 
plished nothing, and the victorious army that had 
captured Sedan moved forward to the siege and sub- 
sequent downfall of Paris. The last sortie from 
Metz was made October 7th, northward to Woippy, 
and after a battle of nine hours resulted in the French 
defeat. There was no further attempt made to get 
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out and October 27th, Bazaine capitulated to Prince 
Frederick Charles, surrendering his entire force of 
nearly one hundred and eighty thousand men, with 
over thirteen hundred cannon and an enormous 
amount of stores. The capitulation was signed at the 
chateau of Frescati, a short distance south of Metz, 
up the Moselle. When the war ended in May, 1871, 
the treaty of Frankfort ceded Metz to Germany. Ba- 
zaine never recovered from the stigma of this sur- 
render. He was court-martialed, sentenced to death, 
which was commuted to imprisonment by the Presi- 
dent of the French Eepublic, and then imprisoned on 
the island of Sainte Marguerite, from which, however, 
he escaped in 1874, dying an exile in Madrid in 1888. 

BAR LE DUC, TOUL AND NANCY. 

To the southward of Verdun and Metz, there 
crosses the country for a distance of nearly two hun- 
dred miles, another of the great inland waterways — 
the Ehine and Marne Canal — constructed from Vitry 
on the Marne eastward to the river 111, near Stras- 
bourg. It first follows up the Ornain after leaving 
the Marne, and on the Ornain, southward from Ver- 
dun, reaches the old capital of the Dukes of Bar, and 
the birthplace, in 1549, of the second Duke of Guise, 
the fortress-town of Bar le Due built on the southern 
river bank. It used to be fought about and besieged, 
but now is in the safer and more profitable business 
of making good wine and most excellent preserves, 
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while among its sights is the saloon of the Cafe des 
Oiseaux, entirely enclosed by cases containing collec- 
tions of stuffed birds and animals. The chief build- 
ing, the Church of St. Etienne in the Upper Town on 
the heights above the river, dates from the fourteenth 
century. Its great curiosity is a statue by Ligier 
Richer, who was Michael Angelo's pupil. It is of 
stone soaked in wax and oil to give it the appearance 
and durability of marble and represents a corpse 
where decay has begun. It originally formed part of 
the tomb of Prince Rene* de Chalons of Orange, who 
was killed in battle in 1544. In Bar le Due, Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, the English pretender, lived 
for three years in a house of ancient build in the Up- 
per Town. Beyond Nancois to the eastward, the 
canal, leaving the Ornain valley, pierces the higher 
land of the watershed, by a long tunnel and reaches 
the valley of the Meuse. At Commercy, Cardinal de 
Retz wrote his memoirs in the seventeenth century 
in the old chateau, now used for a barrack. Beyond 
Pagny, the canal crosses the watershed between the 
Meuse and the Moselle, by another tunnel, and we 
come to one of the most ancient towns in Lorraine, 
which for twelve centuries was the seat of the proud 
bishops of Toul. It was the Tullum Leucorum of 
the Romans and always a strong fortress, the build- 
ings spreading on the lowlands alongside the river, 
and up the adjacent slopes. Toul, in 1870, made a 
stubborn resistance to the German invasion, but sur- 
rendered in September after more than five weeks' 
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siege. Toul has two noted churches, which rise with 
imposing beauty in the view of the town from the rail- 
way. Both of them date from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The old Cathedral of St. Etienne has a mag- 
nificent western fagade, from which two graceful 
towers rise on either side, surmounted by octagonal 
lanterns. The extensive cloisters are much admired, 
covering an acre with their rectangular court. The 
Gothic Church of St. Gengoult has grand old stained 
glass, and also much admired cloisters, enclosed on 
both sides by six double arcades resting on light col- 
umns. The adjacent Bishop's Palace is now the Ho- 
tel de Ville. 

Following down the Moselle, through attractive 
scenery, we reach the junction of the river Meurthe, 
and going up its valley to the southward, come to 
the historical city of Nancy, thirty-six miles south of 
Metz, and one hundred and seventy miles east of 
Paris, the ancient capital and seat of the Dukes of 
Lorraine. It is now one of the eastern frontier out- 
posts of France, and has a population of about one 
hundred thousand, being well built, and in a beau- 
tiful situation, the surrounding country covered with 
vineyards on all the slopes. Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, in his fateful contest with the Dukes of 
Lorraine, took Nancy in 1475, and lost it the 
following year. Then Charles made siege again, 
but was defeated by Duke Bene II., and slain 
in January, 1477, before its walls, his line 
becoming extinct. The Dukes of Lorraine sub- 
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sequent ly greatly embellished the city, one of 
the most generous patrons being Leopold, who 
died in 17*20. The last Duke was King Stanislaus 
Lesczinski of Poland, dying in 1766. Nancy was one 
of the earliest seats of the French Revolution in 1790. 
The Hermans took it without resistance in 1870. The 
I'niversity of Nancy rose to a very high position in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, after Stras- 
bourg was annexed to Germany, and its School of 
Forestry is famous. The finest part of the city is the 
central Place Stanislas, surrounded by imposing build- 
ings and adorned with a bronze statue of King Stan- 
islaus. The Porte Stanislas, one of the seven hand- 
some gates of Nancy, is alongside the Place Thiers 
in front of the railway station, and having in it the 
statue of President Thiers. From the Porte, the 
broad Hue Stanislas leads direct to the central Place, 
passing through the busiest section. The Hotel de 
Yille, built in the seventeenth century, fronts on the 
Place Stanislas, and has an elaborate staircase and 
a spacious assembly hall, adorned by appropriate fres- 
coes. Within the building are a Museum and Gal- 
lery of Paintings and Sculptures. The Cathedral is 
behind the Hotel de Yille, and has an imposing front. 
On the northern side of the Place is the most elab- 
orate of the seven gates, or triumphal arches, of the 
city, the Porte "Roy ale, which King Stanislaus built in 
1751 in honor of Louis XY., his son-in-law. It is a 
triple gateway of Corinthian architecture, and em- 
bellished with statues of Mars, Mercury, Minerva and 
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Ceres, while there are has reliefs of Apollo, and a 
medallion of Louis. Beyond it, extends northward 
the attractive Place de la Carrtere, named from the 
tournaments originally held here, and having at its 
end the Government Palace, formerly the Governor's 
House, and now the army headquarters. To the east- 
ward is the extensive park of the P6pini6re, one of the 
most attractive resorts of the city, In it is a bronze 
statue to Claude Gell6e, the noted painter of the sev- 
enteenth century, better known as Claude Lorrain. 

The old Ducal Palace fronts on the Grande Sue, to 
the westward of the Government Palace; its elaborate 
porch of the early sixteenth century being embel- 
lished with an equestrian statue of Antoine, Duke of 
Lorraine in that period, though it is of recent con- 
struction. This building is now a Museum, within 
which are exhibited the couch of Antoine, and the 
tapestry found in the tent of Charles the Bold, after 
his death at the Battle of Nancy. There are several 
notable churches in the city. Adjoining the Ducal 
Palace northward, is the Franciscan Church of the 
Cordeliers, built by Duke Een6 II. in gratitude for 
his victory over Charles the Bold, and curiously 
enough, this church still belongs to the Emperor of 
Austria, whose descent is from the Dukes of Lor- 
raine. In it are various monuments to the Princes 
of that house and the mausoleum of Reh£, who 
died in 1508. Here are also the tombs of a long line 
of Dukes and their relatives. Southward from the 
Ducal Palace is the handsome modern church of St. 
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Kpvn\ its tower rising nearly three hundred feet, 
and having in front an equestrian statue of Duke 
Kene. At the northern end of the Grande Eue is the 
Porto de la Oraffe, the ancient gate of the citadel, hav- 
ing two round towers of the fourteenth century, and 
bevond is the Citadel Gate of the sixteenth centurv. 

ft C 

To the westward at a little distance spreads the at- 
tractive square of the Cours Leopold, having in the 
centre a bronze statue of Marshal Drouot, a native of 
Nancy, born in 1771, and at the southern end, in the 
Place ('a mot, an elaborate monument to President 
Carnot. At the northern end of the Cours is the 
Porte Desilles, the triumphal arch built in Doric and 
Ionic, in 1T85, in honor of the French alliance with 
the "Tn i ted States and the birth of the Dauphin, son 
of Louis XVI. The present name is that of an offi- 
cer who was killed here in the revolutionary uprising 
of 1790. On the western side of the Place Carnot 
are the extensive modern buildings of the University. 
At the southern end of the city in the Church of 
Bonsecours, a pilgrimage resort, is the mausoleum of 
King Stanislaus. The battlefield where Charles the 
Bold was defeated, then mostly a marsh, is now the 
suburb of St. Jean on the western side of Nancv, and 
the spot where his body was found in a ditch after the 
battle is now marked by the Croix de Bourgogne. 

South westward from Nancy, and near the upper 
waters of the Meuse, is the little village of Domremy 
la Pucelle, which was the birthplace of the "Maid of 
Orleans/' Joan of Arc. It has a modest church with 
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a mural painting above the door representing Joan 
listening to the mysterious voices which impelled her 
to her great duty; and in front of the church is her 
bronze statue. The cottage where she was born in 
1411, is near by, well preserved and having a museum 
within. Upon the outside are the French royal arms 
and those assigned to Joan and her family. The 
Place in front is embellished with statuary. The 
spot in the wood, about a quarterl of a mile away, 
where she heard the mysterious voices, now has a 
church built upon it, and a fine statue of the Maid. 
Down to the time of the French Revolution, Dom- 
remy was exempted from taxation in gratitude for 
her services, and it is still a place of popular pilgrim- 
age. 

THE VOSGES MOUNTAINS. 

The river Meurthe flows from the southeast toward 
Nancy, and following it up, the Vosges mountains 
come in sight.. Twenty miles from Nancy, the Vez- 
ouze enters the Meurthe, both of them coming down 
out of the mountain defiles, and at their confluence 
is Luneville, which still subsists on the memories of its 
former grandeur when the Dukes of Lorraine spent 
much of their time here and Francis of Lorraine was 
born in 1708, the son of Leopold. Francis married 
Maria Theresa and became Francis I. of Austria, 
thus founding the present Imperial house of that Em- 
pire. Here was signed the peace of Lun6ville in 
1801, by which Napoleon dictated the Ehine and the 

Vol. II.— 20 
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Alps as the French eastern frontier. At Lun6ville, 
died the last Duke of I^orraine, King Stanislaus in 
l?oo*, and in the Church of St. Jacques is an urn 
which formerly contained his heart. The old chateau, 
an imposing structure, was built by Leopold and em- 
bellished by Stanislaus, being now a cavalry barracks, 
while its spacious gardens are the public park. 

The stronghold of the Dukes of I^orraine, Epinal, 
now the capital of the Department of the Vosges, is 
on the upper waters of the Moselle, southward from 
Nancy and Lunevillc. Its existence has continued a 

* 

thousand years, though the ancient fortifications are 
almost all gone, but it is still a strong fortress of the 
French frontier, all the surrounding heights being 
crowned and controlled hv the modern system of de- 
tac lied forts, which makes it of great strategic value. 
The Moselle Hows through the town in two channels, 
and the central square near the main river is the 
Place des Vosges, surrounded by picturesque old 
houses, fronted with arcades. Down by the river 
hank is its extensive ('ours, the popular promenade, 
shaded by trees, and near it the Public Library and 
Museum. Across the main stream, and between the 
two channels of the Moselle, is the Rue Aubert which 
leads to the interesting Fontaine du Pinau, which dis- 
plays the arms of Epinal. The heraldic emblem 
is derived from rpine % meaning "a thorn/' and the 
column rising from the fountain is surmounted by a 
bronze statue of a boy extracting a thorn from his 
foot. The old Castle of Epinal long since gone, is 
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represented by some ruins on higher land northeast 
of the town, the spacious grounds now being a park 
and cemetery. 

To the eastward of this part of France, rise the 
long range of the Vosges mountains, a northern 
continuation of the Jura range to the southward, 
and the Faucilles and the Cote d' Or plateau, to the 
southwest, their eastern slopes drained by the waters 
of the Rhine, and their western defiles by the Moselle, 
and its affluents, the Moselle finally breaking through 
and joining the Ehine, while the range is prolonged 
beyond as the Hartz mountains of Bavaria. The Vos- 
ges summits do not have much elevation, not exceed- 
ing forty-seven hundred feet, and the rounded tops, 
covered with snows far into the spring have been pop- 
ularly called "balloons." The highest are the Bal- 
lon de Guebviller, the Ballon de Servance and the 
Ballon d' Alsace. They are rich in minerals and their 
slopes are well wooded. From Luneville and Epinal 
there are many routes into their fastnesses, following 
up the gorges of the streams forming the headwaters 
of the Moselle. Fifteen miles up the Meurthe from 
Luneville is Baccarat, where the game of cards is said 
to have originated, and now one of the great French 
glass-works. Farther up the ravine is St. Die, a busy 
town of factories run by the water power, and having 
much trade in timber. Here came St. Deodatus in the 
sixth century to found a monastery in the remote 
fastnesses of these mountains, and the gray sandstone 
cathedral is the chief building, part of the adjacent 
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structure, known as the Little Church, dating from 
the eighth century. A most interesting event in the 
historv of St. Die for Americans is the fact that in 
l."ilo one Martin Waldseemiiller here published a lit- 
tle hook and map of the world, wherein were de- 
scribed the voyages of Amerigo Vespucci, and the 
name of America was first suggested for the newly 
discovered Western Continent. This publication was 
made by an organization begun under the patronage 
of Duke Hone II. of Lorraine, but the map was lost 
for nearly four centuries until in 1901 a copy was dis- 
covered in the library of Prince Francis of Waldburg- 
Wolf egg at Wolf egg Castle. Columbus always 
thought his discovery was a part of India, but Ves- 
pucci found the main land, and it was through this 
little hook and the suggestion of Waldseemiiller that 
the name of America was given the newly-found con- 
tinent. 

From St. Die excursions are made to the chief sum- 
mits of the Central Vosges, the isolated peak of the 
Denon, rising over thirty-three hundred feet, and the 
Climont, over thirty-two hundred feet; also to 
the attractive gorge of the Nideck, enclosed by rocks 
of porphyry, and having at its upper end a waterfall 
eighty feet high. This is a magnificent amphithea- 
tre, with the square tower of Nideck Castle seen- far 
above, a zigzag path leading up the slope to it. The 
national boundary for centuries passed through these 
mountains, and there are many strongholds of an- 
cient times scattered on the hills and guarding the 
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passes. One of these, the Schloss Girbaden, at nearly 
two thousand feet elevation is now an extensive and 
interesting ruin. Built in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury, the great fortress is said to have enclosed four- 
teen courtyards, and had as many ponderous gates. 
Another huge castle is the Hohen-Konigsberg, at 
seventeen hundred feet elevation, its ruins in fair 
preservation as they were left after a fierce bombard- 
ment by the Swedes in the Thirty Years' War, the 
sandstone walls towering high above the surrounding 
dark green forest. 

From Epinal a picturesque route goes up the gorge 
of the Vologne which falls into the Moselle beyond 
the pretty waterfall of Saut-Broc, above that town. 
The upper Vologne flows for four miles through the 
wild and tortuous defile of the Vallee de Granges. 
Adjacent are the ice-cavern of Kertoff, and the singu- 
lar defile of the Basse de Y Ours, strewn with blocks 
of granite, each of them being a chaos of rocks that 
have been broken up by the frosts of ages. South- 
ward from the Vologne, into which it discharges, 
is the lake of Gerardmer, at nearly twenty-two hun- 
dred feet elevation, an oval sheet of water about one 
mile and a half long, the chief summer resort on the 
French side of the Vosges. Gerard of Alsace founded 
the town on its bank, and built a tower here in the 
eleventh century. The most prized relic of the past, 
however, is a venerable lime tree in the centre of the 
market square, which was flourishing there centuries 
ago. The townsfolk now weave cloth and trade in the 
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(IiTome cheeses made in this district, while the sum- 
mer visitors and mountain tourists give them much 
profit. The Vologne, farther up, comes down a series 
of attractive rapids. There are above two lakes at 
ahout twenty-five hundred feet elevation, the long 
and very narrow Longemer, and the shorter and wider 
Ketournemer, both embosomed in the wooded hills. 
The latter is about seventy feet the higher, and the 
river flows out of it by a graceful cascade. The scen- 
ery around is very fine, for above its head the gorge 
closes in an amphitheatre of rocky tree-clad preci- 
pices. Beyond is Le Collet where are the sources of 
the Vologne on the one side and of the Meurthe on 
the other, while the mountain pass of the Schlucht 
crosses the summit at nearly thirty-eight hundred 
feet elevation, the boundary between France and Ger- 
man v. The descent on the other side is to Munster, 
now a manufacturing town, but having very early or- 
igin, for here Chilperic founded a Benedictine Ab- 
bey in the seventh century. It is a curious fact that 
most of the beautiful valley leading down to Munster 
is waterless. Its sides are abrupt, rocky and wooded, 
but with different climate and vegetation, as much 
less rain falls on that side of the Vosges, while the 
vine which does not grow well on the French side is 
successfully cultivated on the German slopes. That 
side, too, is filled with ruins of the ancient castles 
which were the Alsatian strongholds on all the routes 
across the mountains. Southward of the Schlucht 
rises the Hoheneck nearly forty-five hundred feet, its 
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summit view eastward extending across the Rhine, 
with the fine Miinsterthal in the foreground. All 
along the summit of the ridge are placed at intervals 
the numbered stones marking the national boun- 
dary. 

Another attractive route from Epinal, is southeast 
up the Moselle above its confluence with the Vologne. 
Upon the high and isolated hill called the Saint Mont, 
east of the river, in the dim past, St. Romaric founded 
a monastery, while a nunnery was established down 
by the river, around which gradually grew the town of 
Remizemont, and above rises a strongly fortified 
hill, from which pretty streams of purling water run 
down through the streets to the Moselle. It has an 
ancient parish church of the tenth century, and its 
Hotel de Ville was formerly the palace of the ab- 
besses. Farther up the Moselle are the mineral 
springs of Bussang at two thousand feet elevation, 
whence are exported a great amount of the efferves- 
cent and ferruginous waters. All about are pictur- 
esque gorges and tall mountains, and to the eastward 
is the industrial village of Wesserling where there are 
cotton mills, and beyond it rises the highest peak of 
the Vosges, the Ballon de Guebviller, nearly forty- 
seven hundred feet high, its summit giving an exten- 
sive view. To the southward of Bussang is the Bal- 
lon d' Alsace, which, while not so elevated, being 
about forty-one hundred feet high, from its more fa- 
vorable position gives a better view, especially toward 
the southeast. Here the Rhine valley extends from 
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the south far away to the northeast, with the summits 
of tin* Black Fort's t seen beyond at the horizon, while 
southeast are spread in full view the snowy Alpine 
peaks and glaciers, of the Bernese Oberland. South- 
ward i> Bel fort and far to the southwest stretch away 
the long ranges of the Jura mountains, having France 
on the one side and Switzerland on the other. To the 
northeast the view is impeded hv the bulkv mass of 
the Ballon de Servance, rising nearly four thousand 
feet. A statue of the Virgin is erected on the sum- 
mit of the Ballon d* Alsaee, while the top of the Bal- 
lon de Servance is a fort. Southward from the sum- 
mits, the descent is hv the rapid flowing Savoureuse 
to the factory village of (Jiromagrey and thence to 
Belfort. 

BETWEEN THK V0SUE8 AND THE JURA. 

In the eleventh century was founded on the Sa- 
voureuse commanding the passage between the Vos- 
^v< and the . I lira mountain ranges, called the Trouee 
de Belfort, a castle upon a rock rising more than two 
hundred feet above the river. This has 6ince been 
elaborated into one of the strongest border fortresses 
of France, the control of the pass being of great mili- 
tary importance, as through it go the roads to Stras- 
bourg and Basle. The Swedes captured Belfort in 
the Thirty Years' War, but the French got it back 
again in 1(>;W, and it was formally conceded to France 
by the treaty of 1G48. In the wars that ended in Na- 
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poleon's downfall, the Allies vainly besieged it, but 
did not obtain possession until after the peace. Again 
the Germans unsuccessfully attacked it in 1870-71, 
the siege lasting over three months, they, however, 
capturing some of the outlying forts, and the garri- 
son only capitulated with the honors of war by order 
of the French government after the armistice in Feb- 
ruary. General Bourbaki vainly attempted to raise 
this siege and fought the battle of Hericourt, six miles 
southward in January, 1871, after which he was 
forced to retreat over the Jura mountains into Switz- 
erland. The imposing citadel still stands high on the 
rock above the river, and in front of it is the great at- 
traction of the place, the colossal lion of Belfort, over 
seventy feet long, carved by Bartholdi in commemora- 
tion of the heroic defence against the Germans. All 
about are strong forts on the hills, and in an adjacent 
valley is an entrenched camp arranged for twenty 
thousand men. At the end of this valley is the Fort 
de la Miotte, its ancient tower, regarded as the pal- 
ladium of Belfort, battered to pieces in the German 
siege, having been thoroughly restored. Belfort to- 
day is fortified more strongly then ever, some of the 
outpost forts toward the frontier being a dozen miles 
from the town. To the westward of Belfort is Vesoul, 
above which rises the high hill of La Motte; on its 
summit is a Gothic Canopy seen from afar, having 
beneath, the figure of the Virgin. 

The extensive plateau of Langres is some distance 
westward, beyond the Marne, which rises only three 
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miles away from the town, and here is another great 
fortress, and one of the most ancient settlements of 
France. Here lived the Gallic Lingones, and the town 
was their capital when the Roman invasion conquered 
them and dethroned their famous chief Sabinus. It 
did not make much history afterward, however, 
though frequently attacked and devastated, and it is 
now best known for its manufacture of cutlery. Its 
Cathedral of St. Mammds dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it also has the old Church of St. Didier, 
containing the tomb of that patron saint of Langres 
who was its first bishop in the third century. This 
church is now a museum of antiquities and natural 
history. Diderot, the author, was son of a Langres 
cutler, and his statue adorns one of the squares. 
Southward out of the mountains of the Faucilles 
flows the Saone, between Vesoul and Langres, and on 
its bank, built on the slopes of a spacious amphithea- 
tre of hills, is the little trading town of Gray. Far- 
ther down, the Saone receives its tributary, the Doubs, 
from the mountains to the eastward, and upon a pe- 
ninsula, almost entirely surrounded by the Doubs, 
some 4 distance above the junction, is the old capital 
of Franehe-Comte, the strong border fortress of Be- 
sancon, nearly two hundred miles southeast of Paris. 
The Sequani tribe of Gaul early fortified the nar- 
row neck of land from and to which the Doubs flows 
in almost a circle far around the peninsula to the 
westward, and Caesar capturing it, made the place the 
Roman fortified camp of Vesontio, afterward called 
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Bisontium. Caesar described the Doubs encircling 
Vesontio, as if carried around by a pair of compasses. 
It became the capital of their province of Sequania 
Maxima, and in subsequent centuries under the 
Franks and Burgundians, its fortifications were en- 
larged and strengthened. The Germans at one time 
ruled it and Frederick Barbarossa held several diets 
in the city, which by gradual development found its 
name changed to Besangon. Spain owned it for a 
time in the seventeenth century, but France got it in 
1678. The Austrians besieged it unsuccessfully during 
four months of 1814. The Germans never got it in 
their invasion of 1870, but Bourbaki held it, as a 
base for his operations in trying to raise the siege of 
Belfort. Now, its proximity to Switzerland gives it 
a large trade, and it has become a leading manufac- 
tory of watches and clocks, and is said to make the 
greater part of them that are sold in France. A curi- 
ous fact showing how the ancient warlike conditions 
have yielded to trade, is that the important canal 
leading from the Saone and Ehone waters over to 
the Rhine, comes to Besangon along the Doubs, and to 
avoid going around the river circle enclosing the city 
is carried through a tunnel about a quarter of a mile 
long, across the narrow neck of land right under the 
citadel. This great fortification which was designed 
bv Vauban, rises about four hundred feet above the 
river, the extensive rocky plateau on which it is built, 
sloping steeply down to the water on either side. This 
was the site of the original Eoman camp and of the 
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earlier defensive works of the Sequani. Some of the 
adjacent heights, across the river, command it, but 
they are now defended by powerful modern forts, so 
that Besau^on is among the most formidable works 
upon the frontier, and is the headquarters of one of 
the French Army Corps. From the citadel there is 
an admirable view over the city spread out upon the 
peninsula in front, and the encircling river valley.* 
The chief relic of the Roman days is the Porte Mars, 
west of the citadel, which leads to the Grande Rue, 
extending westward through the centre of the city to 
the river bank where it crosses a bridge. Marcus Au- 
relius erected this gate in the second century, to com- 
memorate his victories over the Germans. It is a tri- 
umphal arch thirty-two feet high and, unfortunately, 
is gradually decaying. On the Grande Rue is the 
house where Victor Hugo was born, in 1802, a citizen 
of whom the people are very proud. 

Near the base of the citadel and near the Grande 
Rue is the interesting Cathedral of St. Jean, founded 
in the fourth century, the present building having 
been begun in the eleventh century. It has an apse 
both on the east and west ends, which is unusual in 
French churches, the architecture belonging to sev- 
eral schools. It contains fine paintings and statuary, 
and has an elaborate astronomical clock with seventy- 
two dials. In the adjoining archbishop's palace are 
other works of art, and also the silver processional 
cross of Cardinal Granvella, who was the noted Chan- 
cellor of the Emperor Charles V., and was the Arch- 
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bishop of Besancon in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, dying in 1586. He built the Palace Gran- 
velle, on the Grande Rue, its court being surrounded 
by impressive arcades resembling cloisters, and having 
his statue in the centre. This palace is now the home 
of various learned societies of the citv. In the Pub- 
lie Library near by are all Granvella's state papers, 
and it also has one hundred and thirty thousand vol- 
' limes, a large number of manuscripts, and a collec- 
tion of medals and coins. The city has also a museum 
of paintings and antiquities. The original capital of 
Pranche-Comt6, before it was removed to Besangon, 
was Dole, an old town farther westward down the 
Doubs. For four centuries, until 1678, this ancient 
fortress was the capital under Burgundian, Austrian 
and Spanish rule, until Louis XIV. got possession, 
and the French provincial government was then re- 
moved to Besangon. The name of Franche-Comt6 
means "free country." It was thus named in the 
twelfth century, because the province was freed from 
all taxes and imposts, a certain sum being annually 
granted the sovereign as a free gift. 

THE JURA MOUNTAINS. 

The Doubs comes from the southeast out of the 
Jura mountains, and following it up, we find at over 
twenty-eight hundred feet elevation, near the en- 
trance of the picturesque defile of La Cluse, the in- 
dustrial town of Pontarlier, though it has little to ex- 
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liil>it excepting its pleasant situation and its pro- 
tract nl talc of woe through sieges, ravages and burn- 
ings for many centuries, in the conflicts over this 
important mountain road. The defile of La Cluse, 
out of which the Doubs flows is one of the chief passes 
arross the Jura from France into Switzerland, the en- 
trance being protected by forts on either hand built 
on rocks rising several hundred feet above the valley. 
The Sires de Joux built upon an enormous cliff rising 
on the right hand side the old Fort de Joux in the 
sixteenth century, a work often fought for and cap- 
tured. It was long a prison, and here young Mira- 
beau was confined by his father, in 1775, while Tous- 
saint V Ou vert ure, the negro chief of St. Domingo 
died here in 1803. On the opposite side is the mod- 
ern Fort de Larmont. It was through the defile of 
La (Muse that Bourbaki's army finally retreated into 
Switzerland in 1871, and thus escaped from the Ger- 
mans. The Jura range forms the boundary between 
France and Switzerland and is nearly two hundred 
miles long, stretching from the northeast to the south- 
west. "Much like the Alleghenies in the United States, 
these mountains arc long parallel ridges, separated by 
elongated valleys, in which the streams flow until 
they occasionally break through the intervening ridge 
into the next vallev. The Juras cover a surface about 
thirty miles wide, their most elevated summits being 
in the southern part, where they attain an altitude 
approximating a mile, the highest summit, the Cret 
de la Xeige, rising over fifty-six hundred feet, and 
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there being several exceeding fifty-two hundred feet, 
so that they generally are higher than the "balloons" 
of the Vosges. They lose their snows in the summer 
and then the summits are densely clothed with dark 
firs, while the lower slopes have groves of walnuts, 
which are the characteristic surrounding of nearly 
every village. Many cattle are reared on the slopes, 
and the valleys have rich pasture lands, the southeast- 
ern side being the great valley of Switzerland, with 
the lake of Neuchatel stretching along the base of 
the range, beyond which the distant Alpine summits 
from Mont Blanc eastward are in full view. In this 
district along the Jura, with its rich pastures, are 
produced the famous Swiss cheeses, the Gruyere and 
others that are so popular. 

APPROACHING THE ALPS. 

The railway leading from France into Switzerland 
crosses the Jura by a winding route with steep 
gradients and passing many tunnels, finally coming 
out to the southward down the slope to Lausanne on 
the beautiful Lake Leman, or as we best know it, the 
Lake of Geneva. To secure a shorter and more di- 
rect line with easier gradient, a long tunnel is pro- 
jected through the Jura range. Across the beautiful 
lake are seen the distant Alps of Savoy, the Mont 
Blanc range, and on clear, calm days, their snow- 
white summits are plainly reflected in the surface. 
Lord Byron, visiting here in 1816, wrote that he ob- 
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mtmmI the distinct reflection of Mont Blanc and Mont 
Argentiere in the calm of the lake, the distance of 
these mountains from their mirror being sixty miles. 
He greatly admired the beauties of this scene, and in 
Chi I tie Harold savs: 

"The high, the mountain majesty of worth 
Should Im», and shall, survivor of its woe, 

And from its immortality look forth 

In the sun's face, like yonder Alpine snow, 
liiijKTishably pure beyond all things below. 
I*nk<> Ionian woos me with its crystal face, 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 

The stillness of their aspect in each trace 

Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue." 

The lake is among the most famous in the world, 
and is formed by the river Rhone, for which it he- 
roines a filter. The lake is about forty-five miles 
long and gradually narrows toward the southwestern 
outlet at the city of Geneva. Here flows away swiftly 
from the foot of the lake, the beautiful blue Rhone. 
Byron said of this that the depth of the blue tint he 
had never seen equalled in water, salt or fresh, ex- 
cepting in the Mediterranean and Archipelago; and in 
Von Juan he makes a beautiful comparison: 

"They moved like stars united in their spheres, 

Or like the Rhone by Ionian's waters wash'd, 
Where mingled and yet separate appears 

The river from the lake, all bluelv dash'd 
Through the serene and placid glassy deep, 
Which fain would lull its river child to sleep." 
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But the Rhone goes only a short distance, how- 
ever, when the boisterous and turbid Arve comes over 
from the southward, bringing the drainage and de- 
bris of the northern slopes and glaciers of the massive 
Mont Blanc range. The deep blue stream and the 
clouded Arve current flow separately alongside each 
other several hundred yards, but the latter soon gain- 
ing the victory, the Rhone is blue and pure no longer. 
With swift current it goes along through the 
gorge amid the mountains, having the Jura spurs on 
the one hand and the Alps on the other. The crooked 
stream rushes over the stones and boulders deep down 
in the narrow chasm, with the railway darting into 
tunnels and over high viaducts on the sides of the 
enclosing cliffs, and thus, amid wild scenery it reaches 
the boundary between the Canton of Geneva and 
France. Here rise two huge mountains almost block- 
ing the passage, Mont Vuache on the left, and Mont 
Credo, the outermost peak of the Jura on the right. 
The river runs into a deep and narrow gorge, the al- 
most perpendicular cliffs barring out the sunlight, and 
here upon the frowning sides of Credo is built the 
great fortress of Ecluse, one of the most 
famous in Europe, formerly dividing Switzer- 
land, Savoy and France, but now, since Sa- 
voy has become part of France, protecting 
against Switzerland only, and while among the 
chief European strongholds, being thus shorn of much 
of its importance. The railway to get out has bored 
a tunnel over two miles long under Mont Credo, while 
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tin* river flows through the deep, winding and con- 
tracted defile of the Keluse, and thus escapes from 
Switzerland into France. The frontier town and 
French cuMom house just beyond is Bellegarde, and 
near here flows in the attractive Valserine, the railway 
crossing its valley on an imposing viaduct. There are 
more tunnels and more viaducts, the Rhone turns 
southward and at the base of the huge Mont Colom- 
bier, around which the Rhone flows in grand circuit, 
is Culoz, and thence the river goes off by farther wind- 
ing cnurse among the hills to Lyons. 

The peaks and ridges now encountered are all out- 
lying foothills of the Alpine range, south of Lake 
(Jeneva, which forms the boundary between France 
(Savoy) and Italy, all the way down to the Mediter- 
ranean. This great backbone of Europe here becomes 
the French eastern frontier, as the Jura is to the 
northward of the (Jeneva Lake. The origin of the 
name of the Alps is uncertain. It is believed to 
have been evolved from the Celtic alp or alb, meaning 
''height,"' which is also connected by some antiquar- 
ian writers with the Latin alb. albus, meaning "white," 
and referring to the snow-covered summits. There 
are two beautiful lakes in these attendant foothills 
of the Alps, both of them discharging into the Rhone, 
the Lac du Bourget just south of Culoz, and the Lac 
<F Annecy to the eastward. Bourget is a beautiful 
blue expanse of water amid the high hills, and is ten 
miles long, having upon a projecting promontory the 
famous old Chateau of Chfitillon. A long and narrow 
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mountain ridge divides this lake from the Rhone 
valley to the westward and high above it is the 
chief summit, the Dent du Chat, the ridge being ele- 
vated in the highest portion nearly five thousand 
feet. Over on the eastern side of the lake rises the 
Montagne de la Cluse over fifty-one hundred feet, 
and at the base of its noted peak of the Grand Revard 
is the celebrated watering place of Aix les Bains, 
about a mile eastward from the shore of Lac du Bour- 
get. Located at an elevation of nine hundred feet, 
in a plain environed by mountains, this noted resort 
is specially favored by a mild climate; and its warm 
sulphur springs are the basis of fashionable attrac- 
tion. There are two copious springs, the treatment 
being mainly for rheumatism and skin diseases. 
They were known to the Romans, and in front of the 
Thermal Establishment, which is supplied by the 
springs, is the Arch of Campanus, thirty feet high, a 
Roman burial monument of the third century, erected 
for the family of Campanus, and having niches which 
contained the burial urns of persons whose names 
are inscribed. There were lake dwellings out in the 
Lac du Bourget, and in the Museum are antiquities 
collected from them. The Hotel de Ville was the 
Chateau of the Marquis d' Aix in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and there is an elaborate Casino where gaming 
still goes on. Aix les Bains is embellished with at- 
tractive parks, and has some beautiful suburbs. At 
Hautecombe on the shore of Lac du Bourget was 
a Cisterian monastery in the middle ages, and the 
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hurch was for centuries the burial place of the 
princes of the House of Savoy, until in the early eigh- 
teenth century they changed to the Superga, the 
royal burial-church, near Turin. 

The I*ake of Annecy to the northeastward of Aix 
les Bains is another beautiful sheet of water about 
nine miles long, among the mountains, its shores 
lined with vineyards, pastures, villas and pleasant 
hamlets. To the southeast rise the Dents de Lanfon 
and the Tournette, to the northeast, Mont Veyrier, 
a \u\ on the western side spreads the long wall of the 
Semnoz range. At the northern extremity of the 
lake is Annecv, an ancient town with linen mills, 
the chief city of Upper Savoy, having a splendid out- 
look over the water and the mountains beyond. In 
the Chapel of the Visitation, which is lavishly decor- 
ated, is the tomb of St. Francis de Sales, who died in 
1(1^. He was born in the Castle of Sales near An- 
necy, became Bishop and Prince of Geneva, and 
founded the Order of the Visitation with the help of 
the Baroness of Chantal, St. Johanna, whose tomb is 
also in the chapel, she dying in 1641. The town is 
very proud of Sommeiller, one of the engi- 
neers who constructed the Mont Cenis tunnel, and his 
bronze statue fronts the Prefecture. The chemist 
Berthollct, born in 1748, at Tallieres on the lake 
si lore, is also remembered bv a statue in the Public 
Garden. At Menthon, east of the lake and south of 
Mont Veyrier, is the old chateau on a hill, where was 
bom, in 923, St. Bernard of Menthon, who was the 
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founder of the hospices on the passes named for him 
which cross the Alps, the Great and the Little St. 
Bernard. He was the Archdeacon of Aosta in Italy, 
engaged for forty years in missions among the moun- 
taineers, and during these he saw the hardships Alpine 
travellers had to undergo. He founded the Great St. 
Bernard hospice, where for nine centuries the St. Au- 
gustinian Canons have ministered to the wants of 
travellers, and at the same time cared for the series 
of shelters erected at intervals in the passes. The 
Tournette, rising over seventy-seven hundred feet is 
the highest mountain in the environment of Lake An- 
necy, and the summit, a huge rock one hundred feet 
high, only ascended by ladders fixed in its perpen- 
dicular sides, gives a superb view, magnificently dis- 
playing Mont Blanc and its attendant range. The 
Semnoz range extends about twelve miles, and is cov- 
ered with woods and pastures, its chief summit about 
one mile high, being the Chatillon, giving such a 
splendid outlook over lake and landscape that it has 
been called the "Mont Rigi of Savoy ." 

Southward of the Lac du Bourget, in the valley of 
the little river Leisse, which is the headstream of 
the lake, is Chamb6ry, which was the capital of the 
old Duchy of Savoy. It finally came into French pos- 
session in 1860. In the main Boulevard is a monu- 
ment commemorating the first union of Savoy with 
France in 1792, and beyond is the elaborate Foun- 
tain of the Elephants, with a statue of General de 
Boigne, who died in 1830. This well-known officer 
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tion, and there are about a score of shelters provided 
on the route. There also are inns at the top and an 
Old Hospice founded by Louis I., St. Louis, in the 
ninth century, rebuilt by Napoleon, and now a 
frontier barrack. Near by is a lake whence the little 
Cenise brooklet issues, and soon tumbles over a pretty 
cascade. High mountains environ the Pass, and there 
is a rapid descent on the Italian side, through the 
great valley of the Dora Biparia to Susa. This town 
on the bank of the Dora, which pours down the ra- 
vine a wild torrent when the snows are melting, was 
of very ancient origin. It was the Roman Segusio, 
and has many remains of that period, among them an 
elaborate triumphal arch about forty-four feet high 
and nearly as wide, ornamented with Corinthian col- 
umns and having sacrificial scenes depicted on the 
frieze. This arch was erected in honor of the Em- 
peror Augustus in the year 8 of the Christian era. 
Susa, while apparently far below the summit, it nes- 
tles so deeply down in the valley, is still at an eleva- 
tion of more than sixteen hundred feet above the sea 
level. The great valley of the Dora Biparia is thrust 
westward almost into the heart of the Alpine range, 
while on the French side the valley of the Arc, ap- 
proaches closely to the precipitous cliffs that rise into 
the higher summits northward from the Dora Biparia. 
The highest peak in this section of the Alps, which is 
some distance southward, is the massive and noble 
Monte Viso, rising twelve thousand six hundred and 
five feet. 
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The comparatively close approach of the two val- 
l«-ys above described enabled the engineers to bore 
the first great tunnel through the Alpine range. 
Whilst it gets its name from the Mont Cenis Pass, 
which is sixteen miles northeastward, it in reality is 
bored through the Col de Frejus, a mountain whose 
mi in in it rises nearly eighty-five hundred feet. The 
tunnel begins near Modane, the entrance being two 
hundred and forty feet higher than the village, so 
that the railway in getting up to it, makes a circuit of 
about three miles around Modane and goes through 
a couple of other tunnels in the foothills. The great 
tunnel is over seven miles long, bored in a south- 
easterly direction under the mountain, the entrance 
being at thirty-eight hundred feet elevation. The gra- 
dient ascends about four hundred and fifty feet in the 
tunnel, and then descends one hundred and fifty feet 
10 the exit on the Italian side, which is at forty-one 
hundred feet elevation. The highest part of the tunnel 
is about l'ortv-one hundred feet below the summit. 
The original methods of boring this tunnel were rather 
primitive and the progress very slow. The first blast 
was fired in 1857, but vigorous work did not begin 
until 18(11, and it was finished in 1870, at a cost of 
about $15,000,000. It is twenty-six feet wide, nine- 
teen feet high and carries a double track railroad, 
the passenger transit occupying about one-half hour. 
The boundary between France and Italy crosses the 
mountain top, and just beyond the southern exit, 
and five miles from the frontier is the first Italian 
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station, the village of Bardonnachio. The route then 
goes down the wild and romantic gorge of the Dora 
Riparia, through a score of smaller tunnels, over via- 
ducts, and on high ledges, passes Susa, with its old 
Roman arch in full view, and ultimately terminates 
at Turin, sixty-six miles from Modane. 

In the course of the vast Alpine range, which ex- 
tends nearly eight hundred miles from the Mediter- 
ranean north and then east, ther%are hundreds of 
mountain passes. Most of these are only for foot pas- 
sengers, or mule tracks, but there are some sixty that 
are carriage roads, and are developments of the most 
skillful and at times daring engineering. When these 
great Alpine passes began to be used no one knows. 
The chief passes have been known and crossed from 
times anterior to any authentic history, and at first 
the only knowledge that existed of the Alpine range 
was of the portions adjacent to these routes. The 
Romans who were the earliest making extensive use of 
them in their policy of expansion and conquest, as the 
crossing involved a long and difficult ascent, gave all 
of them the name of Mons, which term survived 
through the middle ages with modifications, and thus 
the great passes, although they go over depressions, 
are all known as Monts, or Mountains, such as Mont 
Cenis, Mont Genevre, Mont Iseran, Petit Mont St. 
Bernard, Grand Mont St. Bernard, Monte San Got- 
tardo, Monte Moro and the like. This explains why a 
name of high antiquity apparently designating a 
mountain, in reality belongs to a depression and not a 
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peak. The names of the chief groups of the Alps were 
also given by the Romans, and these designations 
are still preserved. First are the Maritime Alps ad- 
joining the Mediterranean, and extending northward 
to Monte Viso; then come the Cottian Alps, between 
Piedmont and France, extending to Mont Cenis, the 
name coming from the powerful chief Cottius, who 
ruled this region when Augustus established Roman 
control in Cisalpine Gaul. Next are the Graian Alps, 
extending from Mont Cenis to the Val d' Aosta, and 
the Little St. Bernard. This is believed to have been 
originally a Celtic name, although Pliny and others 
derived it from the legendary passage over these 
mountains of a party of Greeks under Hercules. 
Then come the great range, the Pennine Alps, ex- 
tending from the Little St. Bernard to the neighbor- 
hood of St. Gotthard, and including Mont Blanc and 
Monte Rosa, the highest summits. Before Julius 
Caesar's time, this was recognized as the highest chain 
of the Alps, and as the name of Pen or Ben is the 
Celtic for a mountain, that dialect being then in use 
in Cisalpine Gaul, the name was hence derived. Thus 
came also the Roman designation of Jupiter Penni- 
nus. Beyond are the Lepontine Alps, on both sides of 
the St. Gotthard, and extending to the Pass of San 
Bernardino. Here are the sources of the Italian river 
Ticino, and the tribe of the Lepontii who inhabited 
its valley gave the name to the chain. Next is a 
long range, the Rhastian Alps, extending eastward, 
and named from the tribe of the Rhaeti, who inhabited 
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an extensive region to the Adige and the Salm. Be- 
yond are the Noric Alps, extending to Hungary, the 
Cernic Alps, the Dinaric Alps and the Julian Alps, 
where the range falls off into the plateaus of Bosnia, 
and there also are other outlying groups. 

THE ST. BERNARD PASSES. 

Northward from Mont Cenis, beyond the deep val- 
ley of the Isere, and the Little St. Bernard, rises 
Mont Blanc, the monarch of the Alpine chain. The 
Pass over the Little St. Bernard crosses by a carriage 
road from Bourg St. Maurice on the Isere in Savoy, 
France, to Aosta in Italy, the summit being elevated 
about seventy-two hundred feet. This Pass, crossing 
the Alps just southward of Mont Blanc, is the route 
by which Hannibal is said to have taken over his 
army through the greatest hardships and difficulties, 
upon his invasion of Rome. The national boundary 
is near the summit of the Pass, where there is a Hos- 
pice with simple fare provided by the monks. The 
town of Aosta was the Augusta Praetoria Salassorum 
of the Roman Empire in the valley of the Dora Bal- 
tea, and exhibits many interesting antiquities, the old 
town walls enclosing a rectangle of about 2400 by 
1600 feet, still existing, and the triumphal arch of 
Augustus, the Porta Praetoria, under which the chief 
street passes. This old Roman fort and colony is in 
a magnificent situation surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains. The Pass over the Great St. Bernard leads 
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from Martigny up the deeply cut valley of the 
Drance to Orsieres and thence across the mountains to 
Aosta, a distance of about forty-seven miles, the sum- 
mit of the Pass being elevated over eighty-one hun- 
dred feet. It is to the eastward of Mont Blanc, and 
while dreary and regarded as rather less interesting 
than some of the other passes, presents very fine 
scenery. In ascending the northern slope Bourg St. 
Pierre is passed, a hamlet with Roman relics of for- 
tifications and a milestone, and also the "Linnaea Al- 
pine Garden," exhibiting the various mountain plants. 
At the summit of the Pass and about thirty miles 
from Martigny is the Hospice, while just beyond are 
the stones marking the national boundary. Here on 
an adjacent mountain top originally stood a temple 
to Jupiter Penninus, whence the mountain has de- 
rived its name of Monte Jove, the local title being 
the Mont Joux. Thence the bridle-path over the 
summit descends on the Italian side to St, Rhemy, the 
Italian custom house. The route follows down the 
precipitous ravine of the Buthier to a lower level and 
soon getting into gentler scenery and a land of vine- 
yards, the Buthier joins the Dora at Aosta. Na- 
poleon personally took an army of thirty thousand 
men over this Pass in May, 1800, and met, but sur- 
mounted, the greatest difficulties. This was a prelimi- 
nary movement in his memorable campaign against 
Austria of that year, in which he captured Milan. 
The sign of the village ina at Bourg St. Pierre still 
records the fact that the Emperor halted there for 
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breakfast, and tradition says that he rode upon a quiet 
mule, instead of the prancing charger as portrayed 
bv the artist. The same curious old houses, now as 
then, have their enormous overhanging roofs with 
the rainspouts protruding across the road and pouring 
their streams upon the wayfarer. 

The famous Hospice of St. Bernard, at the summit 
of the Pass has recently been enlarged by the con- 
struction of modern buildings. The original struc- 
tures date from the sixteenth century, and the church 
from 1680. In one are the dwellings of the monks, 
and the rooms for travellers. Another is a refuge 
for poor wayfarers and the storehouse. Upon ar- 
rival, the visitor is welcomed by a brother, and as- 
signed a room and a place at the table. The food 
and lodgings are free, but the expectation is that 
alms will be deposited in the box in the church, equal 
to the amount that would have been paid at a hotel. 
The reception is warm and the welcome hearty. The 
walls of the dining hall are hung with engravings 
and pictures, mostly gifts. The library contains 
many coins and relics, among them being fragments 
of votive brass tablets, anciently offered to Jupiter 
Penninus after the escape from danger on the moun- 
tains. There is a morgue where bodies are placed 
when found frozen in the snows. A small mountain 
lake adjoins the Hospice on its western side which 
is sometimes frozen on summer mornings. There are 
about fifteen Augustine monks at the Hospice and a 
half-dozen attendants. The whole brotherhood num- 
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hers forty, some ministering at other stations on the 
Little St. Bernard and the Simplon Hospice as well as 
performing ecclesiastical duties elsewhere. The 
famous St. Bernard dogs assist in their benevolent 
services to travellers which continue during the 
miowv season, usually lasting for seven to nine 
months of the year; and their kennel near the Hospice 
is quite interesting. The stock came originally from 
the Pyrenees, but the old breed is extinct. Excepting 
the Santa Maria, on the Stelvio pass, which is fifty 
feet higher, this St. Bernard Hospice is the most ele- 
vated winter habitation in the Alps. Since before the 
Christian era this route has been used by invading 
armies crossing the mountains, and there have been 
fierce contests at times for mastery at the Pass. The 
Alpine mountain ranges have always encouraged war 
between the peoples they divide, and some of the 
greatest achievements of the most noted generals 
have been accomplished by the quick movement of 
bodies of troops across this massive and inhospit- 
able boundary wall. 

But the railroad tunnels and improvements in 
knowledge so vastly enlarged during the nineteenth 
century, are promoting peace by minimizing these 
mountain barriers. Now the St. Bernard sees chieflv 
the sorrows which the monks seek to assuage. Be- 
ginning with All Saints' Day, they daily patrol the 
pass throughout the winter. Large numbers of the 
working classes cross the mountain even in the depth 
of the wintrv season and these are often overcome 
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by the frost and storms. They are found sleeping 
the death sleep that comes from cold and are res- 
cued. They are given food and drink from the sup- 
plies carried by the dogs in rolls around their necks, 
are guided to the Hospice or nearest shelter and when 
restored are sent forward on their journey. If frost- 
bites make amputation necessary they are taken to the 
hospital at Aosta. Those who die are deposited in 
the morgue. So severe is the winter climate on the 
Pass that the young monks average but fifteen years' 
service, when in broken health they have to leave the 
Hospice and seek a milder region at a lower eleva- 
tion, usually going to Martigny. 

MONT BLANC. 

In the course of our pleasant journey, we have now 
come to the monarch of the Alps, the great buttress 
of the eastern frontier of France — Mont Blanc. This 
stupendous mountain rises almost in the shape of a 
pyramid, and is seen from afar, the greatest dis- 
tance of view being toward the westward, about one 
hundred and thirty miles. The mass of the mountain 
is of granite, covered with strata of schists and lime- 
stones, the entire upper portion being crowned by a 
mantle of perpetual snow of dazzling whiteness. It 
is this which has given the name. In fact the highest 
mountains of the world are all called "White Moun- 
tains," or "Snow Mountains ;" for the earliest on- 
lookers naturally named them from their color. Thus, 
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whatever the language in which the name is given, it 
always means when translated into the English, 
"white" or "snow," whether it be the White moun- 
tains of New England, Mont Blanc, the Himalayas, 
the Sierra Nevada, Cotapaxi in the Andes, or others, 
this being the universal title, in America, Savoy, 
Thibet, India and Africa. To the north and south 
of this great mountain, are deeply cut valleys, the 
former being the beautiful vale of Chamounix and 
the latter the Allee Blanche. There are various gla- 
ciers leading from its snow-covered summit, the chief 
of them, the Mer de Glace, winding down the north- 
ern slope toward Chamounix, its stream being among 
the headwaters of the rushing torrent, the Arve, flow- 
ing into the Rhone at Geneva. 

This mountain has probably been the most studied 
and visited of all the world's famous peaks, and one 
of the usual routes to it is up the valley of the Arve, 
to Chamounix, nestling at its northern base. There 
are both a railway and a carriage road, the latter a 
solidly-built route chiefly constructed under the au- 
spices of Napoleon III. Passing various Alpine vil- 
lages, and through ravines getting apparently con- 
stantly deeper amid the enormous cliffs, aguilles and 
precipices environing them, with many streams leap- 
ing down to the torrent, and frequent cascades, among 
them Arpenez, the highest in Savoy, the route reaches 
St. Gervais, where the steam railway is left, and an 
electric road is continued about twelve miles further 
to Chamounix. At St. Gervais are sulphur baths. 
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Passing finally through a tremendous gorge, the deep 
vale of Chamounix is entered, with high snow-covered 
mountains all around it. This remarkable valley at 
the base of Mont Blanc has its floor at an elevation of 
about thirty-four hundred feet above the sea, and is 
twelve miles long and rarely more than a half-mile 
wide, the Arve flowing through it. The name comes 
from champs munis, the "fortified grounds," mean- 
ing its strong mountain defences. The axis of the 
valley is from northeast to southwest, its southeast- 
ern boundary being the Mont Blanc range, with the 
Mer de Glace and other ice-streams flowing down 
to feed the Arve. Little was known in early times of 
this valley, although a Benedictine priory was founded 
here in the twelfth centurv. It first attracted atten- 
tion in the eighteenth century when Alpine explorers 
began making visits, among the first being the na- 
turalist De Saussure from Geneva in 1760. His mon- 
ument in the village of Chamounix was erected in 
1887, to commemorate the centenary of his ascent of 
Mont Blanc; it displays a fine bronze group repre- 
senting De Saussure conducted by the guide Balmat. 
The ascent of Mont Blanc is the great event of a 
visit, and in summer time this is made almost daily. 
The view from the summit, however, is regarded as 
scarcely repaying the great fatigue of the journey, the 
extreme height, even when the sky is unclouded, mak- 
ing the prospect indistinct. No matter how clear the 
weather the distance gives only a faint outline of the 
great mountain chains bounding the view, the Jura, 
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the Swiss Alps and the Appenines. The Chamou- 
nix guides have a regulation tariff by which one per- 
son ascending Mont Blanc requires two guides at $20 
each, and one porter at $10, each additional person 
in the party requiring another guide. When other 
necessary expenses are added, the cost usually aver- 
ages $50 for each person in a party. The journey 
from Chamounix requires three days, and is generally 
by the Grands Mulets, which is at an elevation of ten 
thousand feet. The first night is spent in a small inn 
here. On the second day the journey is continued to 
the summit. There are also other routes. "Upon the 
top of the mountain is the Observatory built by Dr. 
Jannsen in 1893, and resting on the frozen snow. 
This curious building is about thirty-eight feet high 
in two stories and rises above the snow only two- 
fifths of that distance. The ceiling of the lower story 
is on a level with the snow surface, and the dwelling 
and laboratories are beneath. The visitors' waiting 
rooms are below, and the upper story is the observa- 
tory. The roof, forming a terrace surrounded by a 
balustrade, is strongly supported, a dome composed 
of heavy beams protecting the telescopes and other in- 
struments. This observatory, owing to its peculiar 
location, rests upon heavy jack screws, and if the snow 
beneath and around settles, it can by manipulating 
them be made to assume a normal position. It is 
formed like a pyramid to best resist the winds, and 
small dormer windows provided with double panes of 
thick glass light it. All the materials were carried 
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up on men's backs. They got $5 for each round trip 
of two days ascending and one day descending, forty 
mountaineers being thus engaged, and each one's bur- 
den limited to thirty pounds, the aggregate being fif- 
teen tons. The whole cost was about $60,000. The 
mountain summit on which it stands is about one 
hundred and twenty-six feet long and forty-eight feet 
wide. It was originally intended to found the struc- 
ture upon the rock, but this was impossible as the 
preliminary tunnels driven through the snow and ice 
failed to find anything but the ice and snow, although 
going nearly seventy feet below the summit. 

The first successful ascent of Mont Blanc was made 
in 1786 by the guide Jacques Balmat, it having until 
then been considered an impossible feat. M. de Saus- 
sure had as early as 1760, when he visited Chamou- 
nix, offered a prize for the exploration of a practic- 
able route, and Balmat guided De Saussure to the 
summit in 1787, being accompanied by seventeen 
other guides. Mile. Paradis was the first lady as- 
cending the mountain, in 1809, and the first Ameri- 
cans to ascend were Messrs. Howard and Rensselaer, 
in 1819. Captain Arkwright, who ascended in 1866, 
was lost near the summit in a storm, and in 1897, his 
body was found near the foot of the Glacier des Bos- 
sons, which flows down northward, terminating not 
far from Chamounix, and his grave is near the gate 
of the English church in the village. In September, 
1870, three persons, including two Americans, made 
the ascent with three guides, and all of them per- 
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ished. The ascents now are very frequent, and while 
occasionally a life is lost, it attracts comparatively 
less attention than formerly, when the ascents were 
rare. In 1901 a fully equipped company of Chasseurs 
made the ascent, and a salute was fired at Chamounix. 
The mortality in the Alps from accidents in moun- 
tain climbing is large, there having been over three 
hundred lives lost in the decade 1890-1901. The sta- 
tistics of the Alpine Club at Bern, show that a hun- 
dred thousand people visit the Alps annually, of 
whom fully one-fourth climb the mountains, and 
about one hundred and twenty reach the summit of 
Mont Blanc. The annual average loss of life among 
these Alpine summit adventurers is twenty-seven. 

It is always an interesting event at Chamounix 
when the first ascent of Mont Blanc is made after 
the winter. In 1904, it was accomplished on Febru- 
ary 24-26, by Hugo Mylius, three guides accom- 
panying, and was helped by the use of skis, a species 
of long and narrow runners common in Northern 
Europe. These, however, had to be discarded for the 
higher journey. The last sixteen hundred feet of ele- 
vation was climbing over ice. A very cold night was 
passed at the Grands Mulets, and the journey re- 
sumed at seven o'clock on the morning of February 
25th. The final climb over the ice was very difficult; 
the air w r as extremely rarified, a cold northeast wind 
blowing, and so great w r as the strain on the heart and 
the lungs, that at every six feet or so they had to rest, 
occasionallv lvin^ down to recover from the exertion. 
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Steps had to be cut in the ice to give a footing, and 
the cold was so intense that despite every known pre- 
caution, and their boots being lined, their stockings 
were frozen to their boots with a thin coating of ice. 
Mylius and a guide each had a foot frozen, and My- 
lius a finger as well. It was five o'clock in the after- 
noon before they reached the summit, and the sun 
was nearly setting. They described the view as mag- 
nificent — a sea of clouds everywhere below them, 
with the highest mountain peaks emerging from it 
like little islands in the ocean. The severe cold pre- 
vented a long stay, and leaving a card at the Obser- 
vatory, the descent began at fifteen minutes past five. 
Owing to the darkness and danger from crevasses, 
they had to be careful and were over two hours get- 
ting to the Grands Mulcts, where a second cold night 
was spent, and on the 26th they descended to Cha- 
mounix. 

The Chamounix vale which bounds the Mont Blanc 
range on the northwest, as seen from above, in mak- 
ing the mountain ascent, presents an extraordinary 
sight. It is a long, deep, narrow, gently curving fis- 
sure, bordered by tremendous precipices nine to ten 
thousand feet high on the north side, thus rising three 
times as high as the width of the valley, and being 
much higher on the south side. They are snow- 
covered, and out of their tops are thrust the jagged, 
pointed rocks that are the "needles" or higher Alpine 
peaks, usually bare of snow, because too steep for it 
to remain on them. Huge fissures are rent in their 
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sides, down which come glaciers, or they form the 
dry beds of spring-time torrents. Below the snow- 
line, verdure covers them, gradually changing from 
heather to bushes and grass and trees as the moun- 
tain is descended. At the bottom, the valley has a 
flat, fertile surface, every available portion being 
carefully cultivated, but the arable land is only a 
small part and is frequently crossed by stony mo- 
raines, whose torrent beds run into the Arve, which 
rushes with swift current down the ravine. 

The perpetual snow-line on the Mont Blanc range 
is about eight thousand feet above the sea-level and 
forty-six hundred feet above the floor of the valley. 
On all sides there come down great glaciers which dis- 
charge into the waters leading to the Arve on the 
northern, and the Po on the southern side. Probably 
the most famous, as it is the largest of these glaciers, 
is the Mer de Glace, the "Sea of Ice," coming down 
on the northern side to the Chaumonix vale just above 
the village. In the higher regions, three glaciers 
unite to form this sea, coming through as many ca- 
pacious fissures in the mountain slopes, uniting as a 
vast stream of ice and then curving around and flow- 
ing downward first as the Mer de Glace, and then as 
the Glacier des Bois, until it reaches the valley, and 
dissipates in a torrent of water wildly rushing to the 
Arve. People climb up to the Montanvert near its edge 
to see it, and then crossing over the stony moraines 
guarding it on either hand, and the broad stream of 
ice between, go to the Chapeau, a projecting rock, 
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on the opposite side, giving a superb outlook. All 
about are the enormous peaks and needles of the 
higher Alps and a wilderness of rocks, precipices, 
snow and ice. There is no sign of vegetation; snow 
lies in every fissure ; glaciers come down on every side, 
making the amazing rivers of ice which look like a 
sea in a storm, suddenly stilled and frozen, and then 
having snow powdered over to smooth the rough 
edges. The concentrated stream almost impercepti- 
bly moves along with resistless yet very slow motion, 
creaking, groaning, melting, with fissures opening 
and closing, and finally resolving itself into the seeth- 
ing torrent running off to swell the Arve. The gla- 
cier moves from one to two feet daily, depending on 
the season, the centre going faster than the sides. The 
annual rate of motion may be three or four hundred 
feet, and the waste by melting which reduces its 
height, twenty to thirty feet. It wastes at the lower 
end, and is constantly replenished above, thus going 
on eternally and resistlessly. 

The greatest view of the Mont Blanc chain at Cha- 
mounix is from the F16gere on the mountain side to 
the northward of the village at sixty-two hundred feet 
elevation. The magnificent chain is spread out in full 
view across the deep valley, with the Mer de Glace 
opposite, and a grand galaxy of peaks enclosing it on 
all sides. The summit of Mont Blanc is rather dis- 
tant but splendid, and here can be got probably the 
best near view of this peerless range of snow-covered 
mountains. The visitor has much of the thought, 
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as he lookfc upon the scene, which Lord Byron ex- 
pressed in Manfred: 

"Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 
They crow n v d him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 
With a diadem of snow." 
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of England, ii. 15. 

Berlioz, Hector, French com- 
poser, i. 207. 

Bernard de Menthon. Saint, 
founder of the hospices 
'•(heat and Little St. Bern- 
ard." ii. 324. 

Bernadottc (Jean Baptiate 
Jules). Carl XIV., Johan, 
King of Sweden and Nor- 
way, French marshal, ii. 
147. 

Bernhardt, Rosine (better 
known as Sara), French 
actress, i. 372. 

Herri, de (Caroline Ferdin- 
ande Louise), Duchess, i. 
85: ii. 43. 

Berrv, de (Jean), Duke, ii. 
113. 

Berrv Head, promontory, i. 
24". 

Berrver, Antoine Pierre, 
French political orator and 
advocate, i. 133. 

Berliner, Louis Alexandre, 
marshal of France, ii. 84. 

Berthollet, Claude Louis, 
French chemist, ii. 324. 

Bertrand de, Henri Oratien, 
French officer, i. 224. 

Berwick (James Fitz-James), 
Duke of. i. 350. 

Besanqon, ii. 314. 

Bethune, de, Maximilien, 
French statesman, i. 175. 

Beuvrav. mountain summit, 
ii. 108. 

Beuzeval, i. 05. 

Bevis, Sir, of Southampton, i. 
38. 

Beza, de, Theodore. French 
Calvinistic theologian and 
scholar, ii. 113. 

Beziers, ii. 170. 

Biarritz, ii. 141. 

Bibliothgque Xationale, Paris, 
i. 204. 



Bibracte, Gallic goddess, ii. 

108. 
Bidarry, ii. 143. 
Bieze, de, Louis, Duke, i. 105. 
Bieze, de, Pierre, Duke, i. 105. 
Bird market, Paris, i. 134. 
Bishop's Rock Lighthouse, i. 

Bismarck, Karl Otto, Prus- 
sian statesman, ii. 6, 296. 

Bitterne Manor, Southamp- 
ton, i. 36. 

Blaise River, ii. 9. 

Blanc, Louis, French journ- 
alist and historian, i. 193. 

Blanc, M., lessee of Monte 
Carlo, i. 369. 

Blankenberghe, village, ii. 
215. 

Blavet River, ii. 36. 

Blois, ii. 80. 

Blucher, Gerhard Lebrecht, 
Prussian field marshal, 1. 
233, 264; ii. 189, 263. 

"Blue Posts Inn," Gosport, i. 
41. 

Bobbinet, manufacture of, i. 
68. 

Boigne, de, Count, French 
genera], ii. 325. 

Boileau, Nicolas, French poet, 
i. 160. 

Bois de Boulogne, Paris, i. 
114, 230. 

Bois de Mendon, Paris, i. 234. 

Bois de Vincennes, Paris, 1. 
189. 

Boivre River, ii. 58. 

Bolerium, ancient name for 
Land's End, i. 7. 

Bolevn, Anne, wife of Henry 
XIII., i. 37. 

Bonaparte, Jgrome, King of 
Westphalia, i. 203, 225. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, King of 
Spain, i. 225. 

Bonheur, Rosa, French 
painter of animals, ii. 83. 
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Bonpland, Aime\ French na- 
turalist and traveller, ii. 
51. 

Bonsecours, hill, Rouen, i. 
109. 

Bordeaux, ii. 130. 

Bordighera, i. 376. 

Bosio, Francois Joseph, Ital- 
ian sculptor, i. 71. 

Bossuet, Jacques Benigne, 
French divine and pulpit- 
orator, i. 161, 246, 274. 

Bossuens, ii. 164. 

Botanical Garden, Paris, i. 

177. 
Boucher, Jean, French 

painter, ii. 113. 
Bouillon, village, ii. 294. 
Boulevard Alphonse Daudet, 

Nimes, i. 311. 
Boulevard Beaumarchais, 

Paris, i. 145. 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvclle, 

Paris, i. 148. 
Boulevard Jeanne d'Arc, 

Rouen, i. 104. 
Boulevard Me*nilmontant, 

Paris, i. 181. 
Boulevard Poissonniere, Paris, 

i. 148. 
Boulevard St. Denis, Paris, i. 

147. 
Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, 

i. 158. 
Boulevard St. Martin, Paris, 

i. 147. 
Boulevard St. Michel, Paris, 

i. 136, 162. 
Boulevard Voltaire, Paris, i. 

146. 
Boulevard de Magenta, Paris, 

i. 146. 
Boulevard de Sebastopol, 

Paris, i. 136, 147. 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, 

Paris, i. 136, 147. 
Boulevard de la Croisette, 

Cannes, i. 352. 



Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
Paris, i. 155. 

Boulevard des Capucines, i. 
152. 

Boulevard des Dames, Mar- 
seilles, i. 340. 

Boulevard des Filles du Cal- 
vaire, Paris, i. 145. 

Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, 
i. 150. 

Boulevard du Chateau, An- 
gers, ii. 63. 

Boulevard du Roi Rene*, An- 
gers, ii. 63. 

Boulevard du Temple, Paris, 
i. 145. 

Boulogne, i. 69. 

Bourbaki, Charles Denis 
Sauter, French general, ii. 
313, 315, 318. 

Bourdaloue, Louis, French 
pulpit orator and Jesuit, ii. 
113. 

Bourdon, bell, i. 127. 

Bourg, i. 279. 

Bourg St. Pierre, ii. 332. 

Bourges, ii. 112. 

Bournemouth, i. 30. 

Bourse, Brussels, ii. 261. 

Bourse, Lyons, i. 288. 

Bourse, Marseilles, i. 340. 

Bourse, Paris, i. 151. 

Bouvignes, ii. 287. 

Bow and Arrow Castle, Port- 
land, i. 27. 

Brabo, Salvius, mythological 
hero, ii. 244. 

Brandy manufacture, ii. 55. 

Brede River, i. 50. 

Breidel, Jan, guildmaster of 
Bruges, ii. 220. 

Brest, ii. 30. 

Bretons, characteristics of, 
ii. 19. 

Briare, ii. 110. 

Brienne, de, Jean, King of 
Jerusalem, i. 130, 264. 

Brienne le Chateau, i. 264. 
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Bright helm. Bishop, founder 

of Brighton, i. 45. 
Hri^rlit hc*lniMt«»ii. Saxon name 

of Brighton, i. 45. 
Brighton, i. 45. 
Brighton Aquarium, i. 40. 
Brioot, .lean Pierre, Giron- 
dist, i. 213. 
Brittany, duchy of, ii. 18. 
Brive. ii. 127. 
Brixham, i. 24. 
"Brotherhood of the Holy 

Blood." ii. 217. 
Brougham (Henry). Lord, 

British orator, statesman 

and author, i. 352. 
Brown Will v, mountain peak, 

i. 10. 
Browne, Sir Anthony, master 

of Horse to Henry VIII., 

i. 4S. 
Browning, Robert, English 

poet. ii. 40. 
Bi uges, ii. 215. 
Bruix. Kustache, French ad- 
miral, i. no. 
Brunei, Isamhnrd Kingdom, 

British engineer, i. 1G. 
Brussels, ii. 252. 
Brussels carpets, industry of, 

ii. 207. 
Brussels lace. ii. 254. 
Biustum, ancient name of 

Brest, ii. 31. 
Brutus, Decinms Junius, Ro- 
man commander, ii. 37. 
"Brutus Stone," Tot lies, i. 23. 
Bruxelles, French name of 

Brussels, ii. 252. 
Buckingham (George Vil- 

liers) first Duke of, i. 40; 

ii. 40. 
Buekland Abhey. i. 10. 
Bufl'on, do. Georges Louis 

Leclerc. French naturalist, 

i. 17(1, 2(58. 
Bugcaud, de la Biconnerie, 

Thomas Rohert, French 

marshal, ii. 120. 



Buglose, ii. 139. 
Burgoyne, Sir John, i. 95. 
Burgundii, German tribe, i. 

269. 
Burgundy, ducal house of, 

establishment of, i. 270. 
Burgundy wines, i. 272. 
Busaang, ii. 311. 
Buthier River, ii. 332. 
Butte Pincon, fortification, i. 

83. 
Butte St. Antoine, FrSjus, i. 

349. 
Buttes Chaumont, Paris, i. 

180. 
Byng, John, English admiral, 

i. 40. 
Byron ( George Gordon Noel ) , 

Lord, English poet, i. 8, 

385; ii. 265, 319, 344. 

Oabourg, i. 95. 

Caen, i. 96. 

CiPpio Quintus Servilius, 
Roman consul, ii. 166. 

Caesar, Caius Julian, Roman 
general, i. 77, 121, 269, 278, 
330, 336, 348; ii. 38, 85, 
111, 112, 123, 155, 314. 

Caesarea, Roman name of Jer- 
sey, i. 18. 

Cafe" Riche, Paris, i. 151. 

Cahors, ii. 172. 

Calais, i. 66. 

Calas, Jean, French protest- 
ant, ii. 167. 

Calshot Castle, Isle of Wight, 
i. 35. 

"Calvados," one of the Span- 
ish Armada, i. 96. 

Calvin, John, Protestant re- 
former, i. 150; ii. 113, 187. 

Camargue, island, i. 317. 

Cambo, ii. 143. 

Cambrai, ii. 105. 

Cambric industry, ii. 195. 

Cambridge, Earl of, i. 37. 
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Cambronne, de, Pierre Jacques 

Etienne, French general, ii. 

45. 
Camden, William, English 

antiquary, i. 23. 
Camelford, i. 11. 
Canal Crozat, ii. 191. 
Canal de Bourgogne, i. 272; 

ii. 106. 
Canal du Midi, ii. 164. 
Canal de St. Quentin, ii. 191. 
Candebec, i. 90, 101. 
Canigou, mountain peak, ii. 

178. 
Cannebiere, Marseilles, i. 

340. 
Cannes, i. 351. 
Canon of the Tarn, i. 315. 
Canrobert, Frangois Certain, 

French marshal, i. 262. 
Canute, King of Denmark 

and conqueror of England, 

i. 36. 
"Canuts," popular name for 

Lyons silk weavers, i. 289. 
Cap d' Aie, Nice, i. 363. 
Cap Cerbere, ii. 178. 
Cap de la Heve, i. 88. 
Cap Martin, i. 373. 
Cape Anifer, i. 94. 
Cape of Antibes, i. 354. 
Cape Blanc Nez, i. 69. 
Cape Brun, i. 343. 
Cape Cepet, i. 343. 
Cape Ferret, ii. 138. 
Cape Gris Nez. i. 66, 69, 71. 
Cape La Hague, i. 19. 
Cape Levi, i. 19. 
Cape Roux, i. 350. 
Cape St. Martin, ii. 142. 
Cape Side, i. 343, 344. 
Capet, Hugh, King of France, 

i. 76, 160; ii. 187. 
Capo di Ampeglio, i. 376. 
Capo Nero, i. 377. 
Capo Verde, i. 379. 
Caracalla, Roman emperor, 1. 

285. 

Vol. II.- 23 



Caravaggio, Michel Angelo, 
Italian painter, i. 368. 

Carcassonne, ii. 174. 

Carhaix, ii. 29. 

"Carillons," chimes of Bruges, 
ii. 221. 

Carlyle, Thomas, British es- 
sayist, historian and philo- 
sopher, ii. 201. 

Carnac, ii. 38. 

Carnot, Marie Francois Sodi, 
President of the French 
Republic, i. 174, 263, 276, 
289; ii. 104, 304. 

Carpeaux, Jean Baptiste, 
French sculptor, ii. 197. 

Carpentras, i. 305. 

Carpets, Axminster, i. 25. 

Carpio, Bernardo del, mediae- 
val hero, ii. 144. 

Carrefour Montmartre, Paris, 
i. 149. 

Carrefour de l'Observatoire, 
Paris, i. 166. 

Carrick Roads, i. 8. 

Carrier, Jean Baptiste, French 
Jacobin, ii. 42. 

Carthusians, Order of, mode 
of life, i. 299. 

Cartier, Jacques, French navi- 
gator, ii. 20. 

Cascade de Gavarnie, ii. 156. 

Casimir V., King of Poland, 
i. 160. 

Caskets, the, i. 17. 

Cassiterides, ancient name 
of the Scilly Islands, i. 4. 

Castellan, Antoine Louis, 
French landscape painter 
and architect, i. 160. 

Castellane, de, Count, i. 304. 

Castle of Amboise, ii. 78. 

Castle of Anjou, ii. 63. 

Castle of Bellum Quadrum, 
Beaucaine, i. 309. 

Castle Corfe, Purbeck, i. 28. 

Castle Cornet, Guernsey, i. 
18. 

Castle of Ham, ii. 188. 
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Castle of Limburg, Dolhain, 

ii. 279. 
Castle of Lochea, ii. 75. 
Castle of Lourdes, ii. 151. 
Castle of Pan, ii. 146. 
Castle of TifTauges, ii. 40. 
Castle of Walzin, ii. 288. 
Cast rum Divionense, ancient 

name of Dijon, i. 273. 
Cast rum Ternodorense, an- 
cient name of Tonnerre, i. 

208. 
Catacombs, Paris, i. 168. 
Catalaunum, ancient name of 

Chalons, i. 263. 
Catch-cold Tower, Southamp- 
ton, i. 38. 
Cathedral, ii. 13. 
Cathedral of Maguelone, 

Montpellier, i. 322. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Antwerp, ii. 242. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame of 

Doins, Avignon, i. 306. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Boulogne, i. 72. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Chartres, ii. 12. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

(Jrenoble, i. 296. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Laon, ii. 100. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Le Puv, ii. 126. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Moulins, ii. 116. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Paris, i. 125. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Rheims, i. 249. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Rouen, i. 104. 
Cathedral of St. Andre\ Bor- 
deaux, ii. 133. 
Cathedral of St. Apollinaire, 

Valence, i. 294. 
Cathedral of St. Aubin, Na- 

mur, ii. 283. 



Cathedral of St. Bavon, 

Ghent, ii. 231. 
Cathedral of St. Benigne, Di- 
jon, i. 274. 
Cathedral of St. Castor, 

Nimes, i. 312. 
Cathedral of St. Corentin, 

Quimper, ii. 35. 
Cathedral of St. Caprois, 

Agen, ii. 171. 
Cathedral of St. Croix, Or- 
leans, ii. 92. 
Cathedral of St. Cyr, Nevers, 

ii. 112. 
Cathedral of St. Denis, Paris, 

i. 237. 
Cathedral of St. Etienne, 

Auxerre, ii. 106. 
Cathedral of St. Etienne, 

Bourges, ii. 113. 
Cathedral of St. Etienne, 

Limoges, ii. 121. 
Cathedral of St. Etienne, 

Sens, ii. 105. 
Cathedral of St. Etienne, 

Toul, ii. 301. 
Cathedral of St. Etienne, 

Toulouse, ii. 170. 
Cathedral of St. Front, Peri- 

gueux, ii. 128. 
Cathedral of St. Gatien, 

Tours, ii. 71. 
Cathedral of Ste. Gudule, 

Brussels, ii. 255. 
Cathedral of St. Jean Besan- 

con, ii. 316. 
Cathedral of St. Jean, Lyons, 

i. 286. 
Cathedral of St. Jean, Per-' 

pignan, ii. 178. 
Cathedral of St. Julian, Le 

Mans, ii. 15. 
Cathedral of St. Just, Nar- 

bonne, ii. 176. 
Cathedral of St. Lazare, Au- 

tun, ii. 109. 
Cathedral of St. Mammes, 

Langres, ii. 314. 
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Cathedral of Sainte Marie 

Majeure, Marseilles, i. 330. 
Cathedral of Sainte Marie 

Majeure, Toulon, i. 345. 
Cathedral of St. Martin, 

Ypres, ii. 210. 
Cathedral of St. Maurice, An- 
gers, ii. 64. 
Cathedral of St. Maurice, 

Vienne, i. 291. 
Cathedral of St. Nazaire, 

Beziers, ii. 176. 
Cathedral of St. Paul, Liege, 

ii. 277. 
Cathedral of St. Peter, An- 

goulfime, ii. 57. 
Cathedral of St. Peter, Poi- 
tiers, ii. 60. 
Cathedral of St. Peter, 

Troyes, i. 266. 
Cathedral of St. Pierre, 

Nantes, ii. 44. 
Cathedral of St. Pierre, 

Saintes, ii. 54. 
Cathedral of St. Rombold, 

Mechlin, ii. 249. 
Cathedral of St. Sauveur, 

Aix, i. 327. 
Cathedral of St. Sauveur, 

Bruges, ii. 222. 
Cathedral of St. Simon, 

Bordeaux, ii. 132. 
Cathedral of St. Trophinus, 

Aries, i. 320. 
Cathedral of St. Vincent Fer- 

rier, Vannes, ii. 38. 
Cathedral of St. Waudru, 

Mons, ii. 286. 
Catherine of Braganza, Queen 

of England, i. 40. 
Catherine of France, Queen 

of England, i. 265. 
Catherine de Me*dicis, Queen 

Regent of France, i. 190, 

191, 199, 206; ii. 77, 79, 80, 

82, 141. 
Cattewater Haven, i. 14. 
Cattewater River, i. 14. 
Causse M6jean, i. 316. 



Causae de Mende, i. 315. 
Causse de Sauveterre, i. 316. 
Causses, table-lands, i. 315. 
Cauterets, ii. 155. 
Cavaignac, Louis Eugene, 

French general, i. 141. 
Cavrenne, ii. 288. 
Cemenelum, Roman town, i. 

358. 
"Cemetery of the East," offi- 
cial name of Pere Lachaise, 

Paris, i. 181. 
Ceramics, manufacture of, ii. 

120. 
Cernic Alps, ii. 331. 
Cette, port of Mont pel lier, i. 
•325. 

Chain Pier, Brighton, i. 46. 
Chalons, i. 261. 
Chalon-sur Safine, i. 277. 
Chambertin, vineyard, i. 275. 
Chambery, ii. 325. 
Chambord, Park, ii. 84. 
Chambre des Martyrs, Semin- 
ary of Foreign Missions, 

Paris, i. 159. 
Chamounix, ii. 336. 
Chamounix guides, tariff of, 

ii. 338. 
Champ de Mars, Montpellier, 

i. 323. 
Champ de Mars, Paris, i. 

226. 
"Champagne cellars," Rheims, 

i. 254. 
Champagne wines, legend of 
their origin, i. 255. 
method of making, i. 

257. 
value of, i. 258. 
Champigny, Paris, i. 189. 
Championnet, Jean Etienne, 

French general, i. 294. 
Champs Elysees, Paris, i. 

216. 
Changarnier, Nicolas Anne 

Theodule, French general, 

ii. 109. 
Channel Islands, i. 16. 
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Chant illy, i. 80. 
Chanzv, Antoine Eugene Al- 
fred, French general, ii. 14. 
Chapel of St. Ferdinand, 

Pari-*, i. 221. 
ChajN-1 of Nicodemus. St.! 

Nicolas des Faux, ii. 27. 
"Chapel of tfce Holy Blood," 

I* i uircs, ii. 217. 
Chapel of the Visitation, An- 

necv. ii. 324. 
Chapelle Rovale, Dreux, ii. 

10. 
Chapelle St. Romanic, Rouen, 

i. lor,. 
( liarente River, ii. 52. 
Charlemagne, King of Franof, 

i. i:n. 105, 173. 205, 327, 

310; ii. 13, If), 54, 144, 187, 

270. 
( 'harleroi. ii. 284. 
Charles I., King of England, 

i. :u. 
Charles IT., King of England, 

i. 17, 40, 47: ii. 212, 220. 
Charles V., King of France, i. 

137. 200. 240, 327. 348; ii. 

230. 232, 242. 251, 256, 

200. 
Charles VI., King of France, 

ii. 230. 
Charles VIT., King of France, , 

i. 102, 131. 240. 253, 205; i 

ii. 31, 74. 70, 104, 112, 114,, 

115. 131. 140. 
Charles V1I1., King of France, 

i. 2S0. : ii. 10. 42, 70. 80. 
Charles IX., King of France, 

ii. 70, 141, 202. 
Charles X. King of France, 

i. 207, 233. 252; ii. II. 
Charles V.. Emperor of Ger- 
many, i. 50. 281; ii. 105. 
Charles V., King of Spain, i. 

35.8. 
Charles I. (of Anjou), King 

of Naples, i. 337': ii. 02, 04. 
('ha rles Felix, T.. King of 

Sardinia, i. 357. 



Charles Martel, King of the 

Franks, i. 246, 322; ii. 59, 

149, 173, 175. 
Charles of Blois, Duke of 

Brittany, ii. 37. 
Charles the Bold, Duke of 

Burgundy, i. 79, 270; ii. 

194, 223, 276, 301, 303, 304. 
Charles, Duke of Nevers, ii. 

291. 
Charles III., Prince of Mon- 
aco, i. 309. 
Charles Edward Stuart, the 

pretender, ii. 300. 
Charleville, ii. 291. 
Chartres, ii. 11. 
Chartreuse, Liege, ii. 275. 
Chartreuse, cordial, i. 301. 
Chateau of Chambord, ii. 84. 
Chateau of Chatillon, ii. 322. 
Chftteau of Chaumont, ii. 80. 
Chftteau of Chenonceaux, ii. 

76. 
Chateau d'Eau, Montpellier, 

i. 323. 
Chateau of Fontainebleau, ii. 

100. 
Chateau Lafitte, vineyard, 

ii. 137. 
Chateau Latour, vineyard, ii. 

136. 
Chateau Margaux, vineyard, 

ii. 136. 
Chateau of Nantes, ii. 43. 
Chateau Neuf, i. 112. 
Chateau d'Oleron, He d' 

Oleron, ii. 52. 
Chateau de Pharo, Marseilles, 

i. 338. 
Chateau des Rochers, Vitre, 

ii. 17. 
Chftteau of Gien, ii. 110. 
Chateau of Valancy, ii. 73. 
Chateau de Vaux-Praslin, ii. 

100. 
Chateau of Versailles, ii. 4. 
Chateaubriand, de, Francois 

Auguste, French writer, i. 

241; ii. 21, 22.. . ... 
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Chateaulin, 11. 35. 
Chateauneuf, i. 359; 
Chatham ( William 

Earl of, U. 62. 
Chatillon, i. 267. 
Chat ill on, mountain peak, it. 

325. 
Chaumette, Pierre Gaspard, 

French demagogue, i. 213. 
Chavannes, de, Puvis, French 

allegorical painter, i. 170, 

194, 285. 
< , ]ici 1 ..iii'.':iii\. village, ii. 78. 
Cher River, ii. 67, 68, 73. 
Cherbourg, i. 19, 100. 
Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo 

Zen obi Salvador, Italian 

comyioHcr. i. 185. 
^Chesapeake" American fri- 
gate, i. 40. 
Chesil Bank, mound, Port- 
land, i. 26. 
Chevert, de, Franeois, French 

general, ii. 295. 
Chichester, i. 43. 
Ckilde Harold, 1. 385; ii. 205, 

320. 
Childebert I., King of the 

Franks, i. 160. 
Childeric II., King of the 

Franks, ii. 20C. 
Chilperic II., King of France, 

ii. 187, 204, 310. 
"Chimes of Normandy," 

Chinon 'on' the Vicune, ii. 73. 

Chinon on the Vienne, ii. 73. 

Choisy, ii. 94. 

Chokier, ii. 282. 

Chopin, Frederick, Polish 
composer, i. IB 5. 

CliristohiiTch, i. 31. 

Christchurch Bay, i. 30. 

Christchurch - at-Twynham, 
former name of Christ- 
church, i. 31. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
ii. 103. 



Church of Bonsecoure, Nancy, 

ii. 304. 
Church of La Daurade, Tou- 
louse, ii. 169. 
Church of La Madeleine, 

Troyes, i. 266. 
Church of Madonna delta 

Costa, San Remo, i. 378. 
Church of Madonna deila 

Guardia, San Remo, i. 379. 
Church of Notre Dame, Bor- 
deaux, ii. 132. 
Church of Notre Dame, Lam- 

balle, ii. 26. 
Church of Notre Dame de 

Brou, Bouxg, i. 279. 
Church of Notre Dame de 

Bonsccours, Guingamp, ii. 

28. 
Church of Notre Dame de la 

Couture, be Mans, ii. 15. 
Church of Notro Dame de 

t'F.aperance. Cannes, i. 352. 
Church of Notro Dame de 

Fourvifire, Lyons, i. 286. 
Church of Notre Dame la 

Grande, Poitiers, ii. 60. 
Church of Notre Dame de 

Lorette, Paris, L 151. 
Church of Notre Dame du 

Port, Clermont-Ferrand, ii. 

125. 



Church of Notre Dame des 
Victoirea, Paris, i. 205. 

Church of Onze Vrouw, 
Bruges, ii. 222. 

Church of St. Andrew, Gren- 
oble, i. 296. 

Church of St. Antoine, St. 
Marcellin, i. 295. 

Church of St. Basil, Bruges, 
ii. 217. 

Church of St. Br ice, Tournai, 
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hurch of Sainte Clotilde, 

Paris, i. 158. 
hurch of St. Didier, 

Longres, ii. 314. 
hurch of St. Epvre, Nancy 

ii. 303. 
hurch of St. Etienne, Bar le 

Due. ii. 300. 
hurch of St. Etienne, 

NYvers, ii. 112. 
hurch of Ste. Etienne du 

Mont, Paris, i. 174. 
hurch of St. Eutropius, 

Saintes, ii. 54. 
hurch of St. Genevieve, 

Paris, i. 172. 
hurch of St. Gengoult, Toul, 

ii. 301. 
I lurch of St. Germain des 

PreX Paris, i. 160. 
hurch of St. Germain PAux- 

errois. Paris, i. 199. 
hurch of St. Gervais, Paris, 

i. 191. 
hurch of St. Gertrude, 

Louvain, ii. 250. 
hurch of St. Gerv, Cambrai, 

ii. 190. 

hurch of St. Jacques, Ant- 
werp, ii. 240. 
hurch of St. Jacques, Dieppe, 

i. 8(5. 
hurch of St. Jacques, Lieges, 

ii. 277. 
hurch of St. Jacques, Tour- 

nai, ii. 200. 
hurch of St. Jean, Troyes, 

i. 206. 

hurch of St. Lawrence, No- 
pent, i. 267. 
hurch of St. Leger, Cognac, 

ii. 56. 
hurch of St. Leonard, Hvthe, 

i. 52. 
Church of St. Lupus. Namur, 

ii. 284. 
Church of St. Maclon, Rouen, 

i. 108. 



Church of St. Martha, Taras- 
con, i. 308. 

Church of St. Martin, Angou- 
leme, ii. 56. 

Church of St. Martin, Cour- 
trai, ii. 208. 

Church of St. Martin, Liege, 
ii. 278. 

Church of St, Mary Magda- 
len, Paris, i. 155. 

Church of St. Mathurin, 
Montcouteur, ii. 26. 

Church of St. Maurice, Lille, 
ii. 203. 

Church of St. Michael, Men- 
tone, i. 374. 

Church of St. Michel, Bor- 
deaux, ii. 133. 

Church of St. Nazaire, Car- 
cassonne, ii. 175. 

Church of St. Nicholas, 
Ghent, ii. 232. 

Church of St. Nicolas, Blois, 
ii. 80. 

Church of St. Nicolas, Troyes, 
i. 265. 

Church of St. Nizier, Troyes, 
i. 266. 

Church of St. Palais, Saintes, 
ii. 53. 

Church of St. Pantaleon, 
Troyes, i. 265. 

Church of St. Paul et St. 
Louis, Paris, i. 190. 

Church of St. Peter, Sand- 
wich, i. 54. 

Church of St. Pierre, Dreux, 
ii. 10. 

Church of St. Pierre, Ghent, 
ii. 233. 

Church of St. Ouen, Rouen, 
i. 107. 

Church of St. Quentin, St. 
Quentin, ii. 193. 

Church of St. Quentin, Tour- 
nai, ii. 205. 

Church of St. Radegonde, 
Poitiers, ii. 60. 
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Church of St. Remi, Rheims, 
i. 253. 

Church of St. Remi, Troyes, 

i. 266. 
Church of St. Roch, Paris, i. 

211. 
Church of St. Serge, Angers, 

ii. 65. 
Church of St. Sernin, Tou- 
louse, ii. 168. 
Church of St. Servatius, 

Maastricht, ii. 273. 
Church of St. Siffrein, Car- 

pentras, i. 305. 
Church of St. Stephen, Caen, 

i. 97. 
Church of St. Sulpice, Paris, 

i. 161. 
Church of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, Winchelsea, i. 49. 
Church of St. Urbain, Troyes, 

i. 266. 
Church of the Val de Grace, 

Paris, i. 167. 
Church of St. Victor, Mar- 
seilles, i. 338. 
Church of the Cordiliers, 

Nancy, ii. 303. 
Church of the Rosary, 

Lourdes, ii. 154. 
Church of the Sorbonne, 

Paris, i. 170. 
Church of the Trinity, Caen, 

i. 97. 
Cider, i. 87, 260. 
Cimbri, German tribe, ii. 166. 
Cimiez, Nice, i. 358. 
Cinq-Mars ( Henry ) Marquis, 

French courtier, i. 288; ii. 

67. 
Cinq Mars, castle, ii. 67. 
"Cinque Ports," i. 50. 
Cirque de Gavarnie, ii. 156. 
Cissa Ceaster, Saxon name of 

Chicester, i. 43. 
Citadel, Liege, ii. 275. 
Citadel, Montpellier, i. 323. 
Citadel Point, i. 14. 
Qity in the 8ea, i. 372, 



"City of Flowers," popular 
name of Ghent, ii. 235. 

Civitas . Remorum, ancient 
name of Rheims, i. 251. 

Clain River, ii. 58. 

Clamecy, ii. 107. 

Clarendon (Edward Hyde), 
first earl of, ii. 117. 

"Claudian Bronze Tablets," 
Lyons, i. 284. 

Claudius, fourth Emperor of 
Rome, i. 284, 285, 291. 

Clausentum, Roman camp, 
Southampton, i. 36. 

Clement V., Pope, ii. 133. 

Clement, Jacques, French 
monk and regicide, i. 234. 

Clerk, the, rocky eminence, 
Dawlish, i. 25. 

Clermont de l'Oise, i. 78. 

Clermont-Ferrand, ii. 122. 

Clery, ii. 85. 

Cleves, Francois de, Duke of 
Nivernais, ii. 111. 

Clichy, i. 114. 

Clifton-Dartmouth - Hardness, 
charter name of Dart- 
mouth, i. 23. 

Clisson Olivier de, constable 
of France, ii. 46. 

Clootz, de, (Jean Baptiste, or 
Anarchasis), Baron, Prus- 
sian revolutionist, i. 213. 

Clotlf Hall, Ypres, ii. 210. 

Clovis I., King of the Franks, 
i. 123, 173, 247, 252, 269; 
ii. 59, 85, 166. 

Cluny, i. 277. 

Coadut, ii. 28. 

Coarraze, ii. 147. 

Cobb, the, breakwater, Lyme 
Regis, i. 26. 

Coeur de Lion, see Richard 1. 

Coeur, Jacques, French mer- 
chant and financier, ii. 114. 

Cognac, ii. 55. 

Cogoletto, village, i. 383. 

Col de Frejus, ii. 328, 
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Coll>ert, Jean Baptiste, 
French statesman and 
financier, i. 90, 165, 178, 
2:> I: ii. 52. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 
Knglish poet, i. 25. 

Coligny, Gaspard, Huguenot, 
cliief and French admiral, 
i. S3, 190: ii. 40, GO, 01. 

College do France, Paris, i. 
171. 

Collot-d'lIerl>ois, Jean Marie, 
French Jacobin, i. 285. 

Columbus. Christopher, Geno- 
ese navigator, i. 383; ii. 
308. 

Column de la Grande Armee, 
Boulogne, i. 00. 

Column Juillet. Paris, i. 142. 

"Combat of Thirtv," Breton 
legendary combat, ii. 39. 

Comber Castle, Hastings, i. 
40. 

(V.mmerev, ii. 300. 

'"Common Hard," terrace, 
Portsmouth, i. 41. 

Commune of Paris, i. 120, 
131, 141, 142, 150, 157, 174, 
170, 183, 103, 200, 203, 206, 
213, 216. 

"Company of Jesus," first 
name of the order of 
Jesuits, i. 150. 

Compiegne, ii. 186. 

Conoiergerie, Prison, Paris, i. 
133. 

Condamine, Monaco, i. 367. 

Conde\ de (Louis IT., of 
Bourbon, styled the Grand 
CondCM , Prince, French gen- 
eral, i. 81. 138, 188; ii. 40, 
56, 03, 102, 211, 290. 

Conflans, Hubert de, French 
admiral, ii. 34. 

Congress of Chatillon. i. 207. 

Conine, de. Pietor, guildmas- 
ter of Bruges, ii. 220. 

Conservatory of Music and 
Declamation, Paris, i. 148, 



Constantine II., Roman em- 
peror, i. 318, 319. 

Constantius, ( I. ) Chlorus, 
Roman emperor, i. 163. 

Convent of the Visitation, 
Moulins, ii. 117. 

Cook, James, English circum- 
navigator, i. 14. 

Copper, output of, from Cor- 
nish mines, i. 8. 

"Coques de Dinant," species 
of gingerbread, ii. 288. 

Corbiere, promontory, Jersey, 
i. 18. 

Corbieres, mountain range, ii. 
175. 

Corday, Marie Anne Char- 
lotte, French heroine, i. 96, 
174, 213. 

Cordouan, lighthouse, ii. 137. 

Cormoran, Cornish giant 
killed by Jack the giant- 
killer, i. 6. 

Corneille, Pierre, French dra- 
matic author, i. 108. 

Corniche Road, i. 360. 

Cornish mountains, i. 7. 

Cornwall, mining industries, 
i. 8. 

Cornwall pies, i. 8. 

Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille, 
French landscape painter, 
i. 185; ii. 198. 

Corpus Christi, festival of, 
Liege, ii. 278. 

Correze River, ii. 127. 

C6te des Basques, ii. 142. 

CCte d'Ingouville, Havre, i. 
91. 

Cote d'Or, i. 268; ii. 106. 

Cote-Rfitie, vineyard, Vau- 
gris, i. 293. 

Cotentin Peninsula, i. 21. 
I Cottian Alps, ii. 330. 
! Cottius, of Segusio, chief- 
! tain, ii. 330. 

Coucv, ii. 188. 

Coudon, Toulon, i. 344. 



Courbet, Gustavo., French 

painter, i. 216. 
Courcelles, battlefield, ii. 208. 
Cours de la Rcpublique, 

Nantes, ii. 45. 
Coura de St. Pierre, Nantes 



. 43. 



. 18B. 



210. 



Cours du Midi, Lvons, i. 287. 
Cours la Reine, Paris, i. 210. 
CourH Dujol, Brest, ii 31. 
Cours Leopold, Nancy ii. 304. 
Cours Mirabeau, Aix. i- 327. 
Coura St. Andre, Nante, ii. 

44. 
Cours St. Louis, Marseille*, i. 

340. 
Courtrai, ii. 208. 
Cousin, Jean, French sculptor 

and painter, ii. 106. 
Cousin River, ii. 107. 
Cousin, Victor, Frcncli philo- 
sopher, i. 185. 
Cowes, i. 35. 
Cowper, William, English 

poet, i. 115; ii. 145, 182. 
Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd, 

English historian, i. 2G3. 
Cr£billon, de, Prosper Jolyot, 

French dramatic poet, i. 

274. 
Crecy, battle of, i. 73. 
Credit Lyonnaise, Paris, i. 

151. 
Cret de la Noige, ii. 318. 
Cret de la Perdux, i. 293. 
Creuse River, ii. 120. 
Criel, i. 78. 
Croix, suburb of Roubaix, ii. 

207. 
Croix de Boureoyne, Nancy, 

ii. 304. 
Cromwell, Oliver, Protector, 

ii. 211, 232. 
"Crucifixion," painting, Ghent, 

ii. 232. 



"Crucifixion," painting, Mech- 
lin, ii. 240. 

Cujaa, Jacques, French jurist, 
ii. 113, 170. 

CuIoe, ii. 322. 

Cuvier, George Chretien Leo- 
pold Frfdcric Dagobert, 
French naturalist, i. 170. 

Dagobert I., King of the 



l'i-i- 



ll[M, 



107, 



172, 



230, 241. 
Daisy, i. 380, 384. 
Da mi en h, Robert Francois, 

French fanatic, i. 102. 
Dante, Italian poet, i. 319; ii. 

226. 
Dan ton. Georges Jacques, 

French demagogue, i. 207. 
Darboy. Georges, Archbishop 

of Paris, i. 128. 179. 
Dart River, i. 22. 
Dartmoor, i. 22. 
Daubenton, ]>oni« Jean Marie, 

Daubigny, Charles Francois, 

French landscape painter, 

i. 185. 
Da inlet. Alphonse, French 

novelist, i. 310. 
Daumesnil, Pierre, French 

general, i. 187; ii. 129. 
David, Gerard, French 

painter, ii. 217. 
David, Jean Pierre, French 

sculptor, i. 185; ii. 62, 63, 

04, 176, 212. 
Davout, Louis Nicolas, French 

marshal, ii. 106. 
Davy, Sir Humphry, English 

chemist, i. 7. 
Dawlish, i. 24. 
Dax, ii. 139. 
"Dead Saviour," painting, ii. 

245. * 

Deal, i. 55. 
Deauville, i. 94. 
"Defence of Tournai," paint- 
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IV I'Krrfe, obW. i. 106. 

Delacroix, Ferdinand Victor 
Eugene, French historical 
painter, i. 185. 

Delaroche, Paul, French his- 
torical painter, i. 159, 194. 

Dclavignc, Jean Francois 
Casimir, French poet and 
dramatist, i. 02. 185. 

Denis Duval ', i. 50. 

Dent du Chat, ii. 323. 

Dents de Lanfon, mountain 
peak, ii. 324. 

Denvs, (Jerard, malcontent, ii. 
230, 234. 

Desaix, I^ouis Charles An- 
toine. French general, i. 
134, 205; ii. 124. 

Descartes, Rene\ French 
philosopher and mathema- 
tician, i. 100, 170; ii. 72. 

"Descent from the Cross," 
painting, Antwerp, ii. 243. 

"Descent from the Cross," 
painting, Arras, ii. 108. 

"Descent from the Cross," 
painting, Bruges, ii. 217. 

"Descent from the Cross," 
painting, Maastricht, ii. 
±* § •>. 

Desmoulins, Camille, French 
political writer, i. 203; ii. 
104. 

Detroit, ravine, i. 310. 

DeOle Kiver, ii. 201. 

Devon port, i. 13. 

Diana, Roman goddess of the 
chase, i. 336. 

Diana of Poitiers, mistress of 
Ilenrv II.. of France, i. 105, 
188; "ii. 77, 80. 

"Diaper linen," ii. 211. 

Dickens, Charles, English 
novelist, i. 37, 41. 

Diderot, Denis, French philo- 
sopher and savant, ii. 314. 

Dieppe, i. 84. 

Dieppe Castle, Dieppe, i. 85. 

Dijon, i. 272. 



Dinant, ii. 287. 

Dinard, ii. 21. 

Dinaric Alps, ii. 331. 

Ditchling Beacon, chalky 
eminence, i. 44. 

Divette River, i. 19. 

Divitiacus, a chief of the 
.Edui, ii. 109. 

"Dog of Montargis," (named 
Dragon), ii. 104. 

Dogne River, ii. 126. 

Dogs, utilization of, as car- 
riers, ii. 248. 

Dole, ii. 317. 

Dolhain, ii. 279. 

Domremy, la Pucelle, village, 
ii. 304. 

Domus Dei, ancient hospital, 
Southampton, i. 37. 

Don Juan, ii. 320. 

Dora River, ii. 327. 

Dordogne River, ii. 126. 

Dor6, Gustave, French en- 
graver and designer, i. 372. 

Dore* River, ii. 126. 

Doria, Andrea, Genoese ad- 
miral, i. 381, 385. 

Douai, ii. 199. 

Douai Bihle, ii. 200. 

Douglas (James), Earl of, 
i. 160. 

Douglas, (William), Earl of, 
i. 160. 

Doules River, ii. 314. 

Dour River, i. 57. 

Dourbie River, i. 316. 

Dover, i. 57. 

Dover Castle, Dover, i. 57. 

Dozmare Pool, Liskeard, i. 
10. 

Drac River, i. 295. 

Drake, Sir Francis, English 
navigator, i. 14, 15, 16. 

Drake's Island, i. 15. 

Dreux, ii. 9. 

Drdme River, i. 303. 

Drouat, marshal of France, 
ii. 304. 
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"Drummond Castle," ship- 
wreck of, ii. 34. 
Dryden, John, English poet, 

ii. 182. 
Du Guesclin, Bertrand, 

French captain, ii. 59, 127. 
Duchfine, Comic, French cor- 
sair, ii. 28. 
Ducrot, Auguste, Alexandre, 

French general, i. 189; ii. 

294, 304. 
Duguay-Trouin, Ren6, French 

admiral, ii. 21. 
Dumas, Alexandre, French 

novelist and dramatist, i. 

247, 342. 
Dumortier, Barthglemy 

Charles, Belgian botanist, 

ii. 207. 
"Dundagil by the Cornish 

Sea," castle, i. 10. 
Dunkirk, ii. 211. 
Duperrg, (Victor Guy), 

Baron, French admiral, ii. 

50. 
Duquesne, Abraham, French 

admiral, i. 86. 
Durance River, i. 326. 
Durdent River, i. 92. 
Duret, Francisque Joseph, 

French sculptor, i. 185. 
Duroc, Gerard Christophe 

Michel, French officer, i. 

224. 
Durocortourum, ancient name 

of Rheims, i. 251. 
Dyle River, ii. 249. 

Eagle Honour, castle, Peven- 

sey, i. 47. 
East Cow, the Cowes, i. 35. 
Eastern Scheldt, estuarv, ii. 

236. 
Eaux Bonnes, Springs, ii. 150. 
Eaux Chaudes, springs, ii. 

150. 
Ebbsfleet, i. 54. 
Ebroin, mayor of the palace 

at Paris, ii. 109. 



Eel use, fortress, ii. 321. 
Ecole de Droit, Paris, i. 171. 
Ecole de Metlecine, Paris, i. 

162. 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 

i. 159. 
Ecole Militaire, Paris, i. 227. 
Eddystone Lighthouse, i. 11. 
Eddystone Rocks, i. 12. 
Edict of Amboise, ii. 79. 
Edict of Nantes, ii. 42, 102. 
Edward the Martyr, English 

king, legend of, i. 28. 
Edward I., King of England, 

i. 34, 49, 76. 
Edward III., King of Eng- 
land, i. 23, 31, 36, 67, 73, 

96; ii. 59, 229. 
Edward IV., King of England, 

ii. 220. 
Edward VII., King of En- 
gland, i. 23, 42, 353, 373. 
Edward the Black Prince, i. 

73; ii. 59, 121, 130, 137, 

145, 171, 174. 
Eglise St. Louis, Paris, i. 223. 
Egmoul, (Lamoral), Count 

of, ii. 259. 
EifFel, Gustave, builder of the 

Eiffel Tower, i. 229. 
Eiffel Tower, Paris, i. 228. 
Elam River, ii. 29. 
Eleanor of Aquitane, ii. 58, 

59, 74, 130. 
Eleanor of Castile, wife of 

Edward I., i. 76. 
Electric lights, first public 

display of, i. 152. 
"Elevation of the Cross," 

painting, ii. 243. 
Elisabeth, Madame, sister of 

Louis XVI., i. 173, 213. 
Elizabeth Farnese, Queen of 

Spain, ii. 141. 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, 

i. 9, 37. 
Elysian Fields, Paris, i. 216. 
Enceinte, fortification sur- 
rounding Paris, i. 121. 
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Encolisma, ancient name of 

Angouleme, ii. 56. 
Enghein, d* (Louis Antoine 

Henri), Due, i. 188. 
English Royal Naval College, 

Dartmouth, i. 23. 
Enouf, ii. 282. 
" Entombment, " painting, ii. 

108. 

Epernav, wine district, i. 250, 

2(H). ' 
Epinal, ii. 300. 
Epinny, d' (Louise Florence), 

Madame, French authoress, 

ii. 197. 
Epinov (Marie de Lalaing), 

Princess d', ii. 205. 
"Epiphany," painting, ii. 224. 
Erdre River, ii. 41. 
Ermitage, hill. Tain, i. 294. 
Escurial, St. Quentin, ii. 192. 
Esplanade des Invalides, 

Paris, i. 222. 
Essex (Robert Devereux), 

Earl of, i. 14. 
Estagel, ii. 177. 
Esterel, volcanic formation, i. 

350. 
Etampes, ii. 93. 
Etang de Thau, i. 325. 
Etretat, i. 92. 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy, Aus- 
trian field-marshal, i. 345; 

ii. 209, 28G. 
Eugenie (Marie de Monti jo), 

Empress of France, i. 95, 

207, 338, 373; ii. 142. 
Eugenius III., Pop<\ ii. 204. 
Euro River, i. 89, 110. 
Evans, Thomas W., American 

dentist, i. 208. 
Evron, ii. 10. 
Excalibur, sword of King 

Arthur, i. 10. 
Exe River, i. 24. 
Exmouth, i. 25. 
Evgues River, i. 304. 
Eze, village, i. 3G2. 



Faber, Peter, one of the 
founders of the order of 
Jesuits, i. 150. 

Fabert, Abraham, French 
marshal, ii. 298. 

Faerie Queene, i. 22. 

Faidherbe, Louis Leon Cesar, 
French general, ii. 202. 

Fal River, i. 8. 

Falaise Castle, Caen, i. 98. 

Falmouth, i. 8. 

Farnese (Alexander) , Duke of 
Parma, general, ii. 205, 238. 

Faron, Toulon, i. 344. 

Faulbourg le Pollet, Dieppe, 
quarter inhabited by fisher- 
men, i. 85. 

Faubourg St. Antoine, Paris, 
i. 137. 

Faubourg St. Germain, Paris, 
i. 158. 

Faure, Francois Felix, Presi- 
dent of the French Repub- 
lic, i. 185. 

Favre, Jules, French states- 
man, ii. 6. 

Fecamp, i. 92. 

Fenelon, Frangois, French 
prelate and author, i. 161; 
ii. 129, 172, 195. 

Ferdinand, Duke of Orleans, 
ii. 103. 

Ferdinand I., Emperor of 
Austria, ii. 256. 

Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, i. 280. 

Fergusson, James, Scottish 
architect, i. 86, 249; ii. 13, 
65. 

"Fete de Gayant," Douai, i.. 
199. 

Fete des Loges, annual cele- 
bration, i. 112. 

Fete of the cocks, ii. 28. 

Ficus Campus ("field of the 
fig-tree" ) , ancient name of 
Fecamp, i. 93. 
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"Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
plain where Francis I. in- 
terviewed Henry VIII., i. 
75. 

Fiennes de, first warden of 
the "Cinque Ports," i. 51. 

"Fierte de St. Romain," re- 
ligious ceremony, i. 100. 

Fieschi, Joseph Marco, inven- 
tor of the so-called infernal 
machine, i. 140. 

Ft fine at the Fair, ii. 40. 

Finistere, ii. 20. 

Flambard, Ralph, Bishop of 
Durham, i. 31. 

Flammarion, Camille, French 
scientist, i. 173. 

Flanders, characteristics of 
prominent cities of, ii. 229. 

Flechier, Esprit, French pul- 
pit orator, i. 101. 

Fleet River, i. 20. 

Flegere, ii. 343. 

Fleurus, ii. 285. 

Flower market, Paris, i. 134. 

Flushing, ii. 237. 

Foix, ii. 180. 

Folkestone, i. 52. 

Fontaine Bartholdi, Lyons, i. 
288. 

Fontaine de la Victoire, Paris, 
i. 197. 

Fontaine des Anglais, Mor- 
laix, ii. 28. 

Fontaine de Vancluse, i. 308. 

Fontaine Moliere, Paris, i. 
204. 

Fontaine Richelieu, Paris, i. 
204. 

Fontainebleau, forest, ii. 101. 

Fontana, Domenico, Italian 
architect and engineer, i. 
^377. 

Foreland, promontory, Pur- 
beck, i. 30. 

Forest of Ardennes, ii. 289. 

Forest of Compiegne, ii. 185. 

Forest- of Coye, i. -83. 

Fort Burgoyne, Dover, i. 58. 



Fort Carre 1 , Antibes, i. 355. 

Fort, Grasse-Tilly, Marseilles, 
i. 337. 

Fort St. Nicolas, Marseilles, 
i. 337. 

Fort de la Briche, Paris, i. 
83. 

Fort d* Entreeasteaux, Mar- 
seilles, i. 338. 

Fort de l'Est, i. 83. 

Fort de Joux, ii. 318. 

Fort de Larmont, ii. 318. 

Fort de la Motte, Bel fort, ii. 
313. 

Fort du Nord, i. 83. 

Forum Julii, ancient name of 
Frejus, i. 348. 

Fosse Dionne, spring, Ton- 
nerre, i. 268. 

Foulques V., King of Jerusa- 
lem, ii. 02, 64. 

Foulques, Nera, Count of An- 
jou, ii. 61, 04. 

Fountain of the Elephants, 
Chambery, ii. 325. 

Fouquet, Nicolas, French 
minister of finance, i. 138, 
188; ii. 100. 

Fourier (Jean Baptiste Jos- 
eph ) , Baron, French mathe- 
matician, ii. 107. 

Fournier, Hippolyte, French 
sculptor, ii. 72. 

Fourviere, Lyons, i. 284. 

Fowev, i. 11. 

Franche-Comte, province, ii. 
317. 

Francis I., King of France, i. 
75, 90, 110, 112, 123, 
171', 177,200,201,241, 358; 
ii. 11, 50, 77, 79, 81, 82, 84, 
102, 111, 170, 195, 256. 

Francis II., King of France, 
ii. 78, 79, 92. 

Francis I., Emperor of Aus- 
tria, ii. 305; 

Franciscopolis, ancient- name 
of Havre, i. 90. 
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Francois II., Puke of Brit- 
tany, ii. 44. 

Frederick I., (surnamed Bar- 
barossa). Emperor of Ger- 
many, i. 320; ii. 315. 

Fre\jus % , i. 348. 

French Jockev Club, i. 81. 

French tri-color, adoption of, 
i. 130. 

•'Friars." the. home of the 
highwaymen. Weston, Win- 
chelsea, i. 50. 

Friday .Market, Ghent, ii. 234. 

Froissart, Jean, French his- 
torian and poet, ii. 197. 

Front de Mcr, Antibes, i. 355. 

Furens River, i. 292. 

Gaillard Castle, i. 110. 

Caillon, i. 110. 

Galerie des Glaces, Chateau 
of Versailles, ii. 7. 

Gallerv of Zoology, Paris, i. 
170.' 

"Gallic Rome." ancient name 
of Aries, i. 318. 

Gallienus, Publius Licinius 
Valerius, Roman emperor, 
ii. 133. 

Gallus, Cuius Cornelius, Ro- 
man poet, i. 349. 

Gambetta, Leon, French 
statesman, i. 200, 357; ii. 
00. 172. 

Gar River, ii. 102. 

Gard River, i. 313. 

"Garden of France," ii. 41. 

Garden of the Fountain, 
Nimes, i. 312. 

Garibaldi, Guiseppe, Italian 
patriot and general, i. 357. 

Garlic Point, Nice, i. 363. 

Gamier, Charles, French ar- 
chitect, i. 153. 

Garnier, Francis, French ex- 
plorer, i. 100. 

Garonne River, ii. 101. 

Gaube River, ii. 150. 



Gaudin, Martin Michel 

Charles, French minister of 

finance, i. 185. 
Gave d'Ossau, ii. 150. 
Gave de Pau, ii. 146. 
Gay-Lussac, Joseph Louis, 

French chemist, i. 185; ii. 

121. 

Gellee, Claude (Claude Lor- 

rain ) , French landscape 

painter, ii. 303. 
Genabum, ancient name of 

Orleans, ii. 85. 
Geoffrey - Saint - Hilaire, 

Etienne, French naturalist, 

ii. 94. 
George III., King of England, 

i. 28, 38. 
George IV., King of England, 

i. 45, 46. 
Gere River, i. 292. 
Gerome, Jean Leon, French 

painter, i. 277. 
Geta, Roman emperor, i. 285. 
Ghent, ii. 227. 
Gien, ii. 110. 
Giens, peninsula, i. 346. 
Gier River, i. 292. 
Gil Bias, ii. 38. 
Gillicker Point, Gosport, i. 

41. 
"Gingerbread fair," i. 187. 
Gironde River, ii. 135. 
Girondists, French political 

party, ii. 134. 
Givet, fortress, ii. 290. 
Glacier des Bois, ii. 342. 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 

British statesman,financier, 

orator and author, i. 353. 
Gobelin, Jean, French dyer, i. 

177. 
Gobelins tapestry, i. 78, 177. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, leader of 

the First Crusade, i. 72; 

ii. 240, 246, 258. 
Godwin, Earl, Saxon baron, i. 

45. 
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Gohier, Louis Jerome, direc- 
tor of the French republic, 

i. 185. 
Golden Cap, Cliff, Lyme 

Regis, i. 26. 
Golden Fleece, institution of 

order of, ii. 219. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, Irish poet 

and miscellaneous writer, 

ii. 95. 
Goodwin Sands, i. 55. 
Goodwood, i. 43. 
Gosport, i. 39, 41. 
Gouet River, ii. 27. 
Goujon, Jean, French sculptor 

and architect, ii. 77, 82, 84, 

92, 111. 
Graian Alps, ii. 330. 
Grand Bey, St. Malo, ii. 21. 
Grand CondG, see Conde\ 
"Grand Monarque," see Louis 

XIV. 
Grand Opera House, Paris, i. 

152. 
Grand RhOne, river, i. 317. 
Grand Som, mountain peak, 

i. 298. 
Grand Theatre, Bordeaux, ii. 

132. 
Grand Trianon, Chateau of 

Versailles, ii. 8. 
Grande Chartreuse, monas- 
tery, i. 298. 
Grande Palaise, Brussels, ii. 

258. 
Grande Palais, Paris, i. 219. 
Grande Place, Arras, ii. 198. 
Grande Plage, Biarritz, ii. 

142. 
Grande Rade, Toulon, i. 344. 
Granvelle, Antoine Perrenot, 

French cardinal, ii. 316. 
"Grass Isle," popular name of 

Jersey, i. 18. 
Grasse, i. 354. 
Gratian, Roman emperor, i. 

122, 295. 
Gratianopolis, ancient name 

of Grenoble, i. 295. 



Gravelotte, battlefield, ii. 298. 

Graves, wine district, ii. 136. 

Gray, Thomas, English poet, 
i. 242. 

Gray, Sir Thorn *s, i. 37. 

Gray, ii. 314. 

Great Chemin de Fer du 
Nord, railway, i. 78. 

Great Haldon, rocky emin- 
ence, i. 24. 

"Green Isle," popular name 
of Guernsey, i. 18. 

Gregory XL, Pope, i. 306. 

Gregory of Tours, French his- 
torian, ii. 71, 124. 

Grenoble, i. 295. 

Grignon, i. 304. 

Grimaldi, family, hereditary 
possessors of Monaco, i. 
364. 

Gros, Antoine Jean, French 
painter, i. 173. 

Grotto of Gargas, Montr6- 
jeau, ii. 164. 

Grotto of Lombrive, Ussat, 
ii. 180. 

Grotto of Lourdes, ii. 151. 

"Grotto of St. Lazarus," Mar- 
seilles, i. 338. 

GuSret, ii. 120. 

Guernsey, i. 18. 

Guestling Brook, i. 54. 

Guild halls, Brussels, ii. 259. 

Guines, i. 75. 

Guinevere, wife of King Ar- 
thur, i. 10. 

Guingamp, ii. 28. 

Guiscard, one of the paladins 
of Charlemagne, ii. 291. 

Guise, ii. 193. 

Guise, de (Francois), Duke, 
i. 67; ii. 91. 

Guise, de, Louis, cardinal, ii. 
83. 

Guiton, Jean, French Hugue- 
not, ii. 49. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guil- 
laume, French statesman 
and historian, i. 310. 
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Gulf Juan, i. 354. 

Gulf of Napoul, i. 350. 

Gundehald, King of Aqui- 
tania, ii. 127. 

Gutenberg, Johann, inventor 
of printing, i. 196. 

Haiiy, Rene\ French miner- 
alogist, i. 170. 

Halle aux Vina, Paris, i. 
176. 

Halles, Louvain, ii. 251. 

Halles Centrales, Paris, i. 
149. 

ITnmoaze, the, naval harbor, i. 
14. 

Hampshire, i. 35. 

Han, ii. 288. 

Hannibal, general, i. 330; ii. 
179, 331. 

"Happv Vallev," Boulogne, i. 
f>9. 

Harbor of Refuge, Dover, i. 
59. 

Harfleur. i. 101. 

Harold, IT., King of England, 
i. 45, 48. 

Haroun-al-Rashid, Eastern 
caliph, i. 205. 

ITarvey, William, English 
anatomist, i. 53. 

Haslar, Hospital, Gosport, i. 
41. 

Hastings, i. 47. 

TTatton, Viscount, i. 18. 

Haussmann (Georges Eu- 
genie), Baron, French ad- 
ministrator, i. 13(5. 

Haute Seine Canal, i. 89. 

Haute Ville, Boulogne, i. 71. 

Hautecombe, ii. 323. 

Havre, i. 90. 

Hawke, Edward, English ad- 
miral, ii. 34. 

Hawkins, Sir John, English 
admiral, i. 14. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Ameri- 
can author, i. 48. 

Haves Barton, i. 25. 



Hubert, Jacques Rene*, French 

demagogue, i. 213. 
HeloTse, pupil of Abelard, i. 

185, 267. 
Helston, i. 9. 
Helvetii, tribe, i. 331. 
HSmicycle, encaustic painting, 

i. 159. 
Hengistbury Head, promon- 
tory, i. 31. 
Henri IT., King of France, i. 

105, 112, 188, 190, 191; ii. 

51, 77. 
Henri III., King of France, i. 

234; ii. 56, 79, 81, 83. 
Henri IV., (surnamed Henri 

the Great) , King of France 

and Navarre, i. 81, 87, 98, 

109, 110, 134, 175, 177. 

188, 192, 199, 215, 236, 238, 

252, 253, 266, 288, 324, 347 ; 

ii. 10, 12, 27, 42, 44, 83, 

101, 102, 146, 293. 
Henri I., Duke of Guise, ii. 

83. 
Henri II., Prince of Bourbon 

Conde*, i. 81. 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of 

England, i. 167, 239. 
Henry II., King of England, 

i. 105; ii. 15, 58, 59,60, 64, 

67, 68, 74, 130. 
Henry III., King of England, 

i. 39. 
Henry V., King of England, 

i. 36,74, 187,236,265,266; 

ii. 24. 
Henry VI., King of England, 

I. 34. 
Henry VII., King of England, 

i. 17, 23; ii. 38. 
Henry VIII., King of En- 
gland, i. 9, 34, 35, 48, 59, 

75. 
Hera cl ins, bishop of Liege, ii. 

277. 
Herault River, i. 315. 
Heyst, ii. 215. 
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High Down, Isle of Wight, L 
34. 

High Peak, Sidmouth, i. 25. 

High Street, Southampton, i. 
38. 

Hippodrome de Longchamp, 
Paris, i. 231. 

History of Architecture, ii. 13. 

Hoche, Lazare, French gen- 
eral, ii. 37, 48. 

Hoe, the, park, Plymouth, i. 
15. 

Hoegne River, ii. 280. 

Hoheneck, mountain peak, ii. 
310. 

Hohen-Konigsberg, castle, ii. 
309. 

Holbein, Hans, German 
painter, i. 60. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 
American author, i. 182. 

"Holy Headland," English 
channel, i. 6. 

"Honey of Narbonne," ii. 176. 

Honfleur, i. 90, 94. 

Honiton, i. 26. 

Honore IV., Prince of Mon- 
aco, i. 365. 

Honorius, Flavius, Roman 
emperor, i. 382. 

Hoqrn de (Philippe de Mont- 
morency-Nivelle ) , count, ii. 
259. 

Hope, Sir John, British gen- 
eral, ii. 141. 

Hope's Nose, promontory, i. 
24. 

Hortense (Eugenie de Beau- 
harnais), Queen of Hol- 
land, i. 232. 

Hospice de la Salpetriere, 
Paris, i. 177. 

Hospice of St. Bernard, ii. 
333. 

Hospice St. Jean, Angers, ii. 
64. 

Hospital of the Hotel Dieu, 
Paris, i. 135. 

Hotel de Cluny, Paris, i. 163. 

Vol. II.— 24 



Hotel de Detain, Calais, i. 08. 
Hotel de Guise, Calais, i. 68. 
Hotel de Soubise, Paris, i. 

194. 
Hotel de Ville, Aix, i. 328. 
Hotel de Ville, Lyons, i. 288. 
Hotel de Ville, Iji ltoeh<»Ue, 

ii. 50. 
Hotel de Ville, Paris, i. 101. 
Hotel de Ville. Rheiins, i. 254. 
Hotel de Ville, St. Etienne, i. 

292. 
Hotel des Invalided, Paris, i. 

222. 
Houlgatc, i. 95. 
"House of the Musicians," 

Rheims, i. 254. 
Howard (Lord Effingham), 

Charles, English admiral, i. 

14. 
Howe (Richard), Earl, En- 
glish admiral, i. 20; ii. 32. 
Hugo, Victor Marie, French 

poet and novelist, i. 127, 

172, 174, 190, 194, 220; ii. 

316. 
Huisne River, ii. 14. 
Hurst Castle, i. 34. 
Huy, ii. 282. 
Hyeres, i. 346. 
Hythe, i. 52. 

Idylls of the King, i. 10. 

If, island, i. 342.' 

Iges, peninsula, ii. 292. 

lie Bagaud, i. 348. 

He Barbe, i. 283. 

He d' Aix, ii. 52. 

He de Re) ii. 48, 51. 

He de Sein, ii. 35. 

He de la Cite, i. 121, 125. 

He de la Palme, i. 278. 

He St. Louis, i. 121. 

lies d* Hyeres, i. 346. 

lies de Lenns, i. 352. 

lies d'Or, ancient name of lies 

d' Hyeres, i. 347. 
lies d' Ouessant, ii. 34. 
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Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, 
i. 100. 

I nd re River, ii. 73. 

Inferno, i. 319; ii. 22(1. 

Inflow, Jean, English poet- 
ess, i. 76. 

Ingres, Jean Auguste Do- 
minique, French historical 
painter, ii. 171. 

"Inner boulevards," Paris, i. 
144. 

Innocent III., Pope, ii. 167. 

Innocent IV., Pope, i. 326. 

Institution for Deaf Mutes, 
Paris, i. 106. 

Irene, Empress of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 13. 

"Irish Lady/' rock, English 
channel, i. 7. 

Isabella of Lorraine, ii. 64. 

Isaure, Clemence, patroness of 
literature, ii. 160. 

Isere River, i. 204; ii. 326. 

Isle of St. Nicholas, i. 15. 

Isle of Wight, i. 34. 

Issoire, ii. 125. 

It chen Riv^r, i. 36. 

Ivrv, i. 100. 

Jack the giant-killer, i. 6. 
Jacquard, Joseph Marie, 

French inventor, i. 285, 288. 
James IT., King of England, i. 

113; ii. 32, 212. 
James V., King of Scotland, 

ii. / 5. 
Jannsen, Dr.. ii. 338. 
Jansenius, Cornells, bishop of 

Ypres, ii. 210. 
Jardin d* Acclimatation, 

Paris, i. 231. 
Jardin des Plantes, Montpel- 

lier, i. 324. 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, i. 

170. 
Jardin des Tuileries, Paris, 

i. 210. 
Jargeau, ii. 02. 
Jarnac, ii. 56. 



Jasmin, Jacques, the "Barber 
Poet of Agen," ii. 171. 

Jeanne, Countess of Flanders, 
ii. 203. 

Jeanne d" Albret, Queen of 
Navarre, ii. 146. 

Jeanne of Bourgogne, Queen 
of France, i. 240. 

Jefferson, Thomas, third 
President of the United 
States, i. 310. 

Jemappes, battlefield, ii. 286. 

JerOme, see Bonaparte, 
JerOme. 

Jersey, i. 17. 

Jetee, Marseilles, breakwater, 
i. 338. 

Joan of Arc (surnamed the 
Maid of Orleans), French 
heroine, i. 103, 100, 223, 
236, 249, 253, 265; ii. 73, 
74, 85, 86, 92, 104, 113, 186, 
304. 

Johanna of Navarre, ii. 219. 

John, King of Bohemia, i. 73. 

John (surnamed Lackland), 
King of England, i. 29, 102; 
ii. 75. 

John II., (surnamed the 
Good), King of France, i. 
67, 270; ii. 59, 62. 

John III., King of Portugal, 
ii. 256. 

John XXIL, Pope, i. 306. 

John the Baptist, skull of, 
Amiens Cathedral, i. 78. 

John the Fearless, Duke of 
Burgundy, i. 270, 273; ii. 
104. 

John, Don, of Austria, gen- 
eral, ii. 283. 

John of Montfort, ii. 37. 

Joigny, ii. 106. 

Jones, Inigo, English archi- 
tect, i. 27. 

Jonte River, i. 316. 

Jordaens, Belgian painter, ii. 
247. 

Joseph of Arimathea, i. 93. 
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Josephine, Empress of France, 
i. 232; ii. 8, 102. 

Jouffrov, Francois, French 
sculptor, i. 274. 

Jourdan, Jean Baptiste, 
French marshal, ii. 121, 
207. 

Jouvin, Xavier, kid glove de- 
signer, i. 296, 297. 

Joviniacum, Roman name of 
Joigny, ii. 106. i 

Jovinus, Roman consul, i. 251. 

"Joyeuse," bell, Arras, ii. 198. 

Julian (the Apostate), Ro- 
man emperor, i. 122, 163. 

Julian Alps, ii. 331. 

Julius II., Pope, i. 383. 

Jumifeges, i. 101. 

Jura, mountains, ii. 318. 

Jussieus, de, Adrien, French 
botanist, i. 176. 

Justinian, Emperor of the 
East, i. 340. 

Karr, Jean Baptiste Alphonse, 
French novelist, i. 93. 

Katherine of France, see 
Catherine of France. 

"Kearsarge," the, American 
warship, i. 21. 

"Kelpies," mischievous spir- 
its, i. 22. 

Kempenfelt, Richard, English 
admiral, i. 40. 

Kent (Edward), Duke of, i. 
25. 

Keppel, Augustus, English 
admiral, ii. 34. 

K era m o&, ii. 54. 

Keyser, de, Nicaise, Belgian 
painter, ii. 208. 

Kid gloves, manufacture of, i. 
296. 

King John's Palace, South- 
ampton, i. 38. 

King Lear, i. 61. 

King's Road, Brighton, i. 45. 



"Knights of the Round 
Table," institution of order 
of, i. 10. 

Knights of St. Michel, found- 
ing of order of, ii. 24. 

"La Beurrierc," fishermen's 
quarter, Boulogne, i. 71. 

Labienus, Titus, Roman gen- 
eral, ii. 100, 111. 

La Bourboule, ii. 125. 

Labourdonnais, de, Bernard 
Francois Mahe*, French ad- 
miral, ii. 21. 

Labrosse, de, Guy, French 
botanist, i. 176. 

La Ciotat, i. 343. 

La Cluse, mountain pass, ii. 
318. 

La Croix Reusse, Lyons, i. 
289. 

Lac d' Annecy, ii. 322, 324. 

Lac du Bourget, ii. 322. 

Lac Gregonie, ii. 162. 

Lace-makers, Antwerp, ii. 
248. 

Lace, Brussels, manufacture 
of, ii. 254. 

Lace, Honiton, i. 26. 

Lachaise, Pere, French Jesuit, 
i. 183. 

Lacordaire, Jean Baptiste 
Henri, French preacher, ii. 
174. 

La Daurade, church of, Tou- 
louse, ii. 169. 

Laennec, Rene* Theodore Hya- 
cinthe, French physician, 
ii. 35. 

La Ferte* Milon, i. 247. 

La Fontaine, Jean, French 
fabulist, i. 246. 

Lafayette, de (Marie Jean 
Paul), Marquis, French 
statesman and patriot, i. 
140, 141, 187. 

Laffrey, village, i. 297. 
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Lnfitt<\ Jacques, French fi- 
nancier and statesman, i. 

113. 
Lafontainc, Jean, French 

poet, i. 185. 
La (Jarde Freinet, village, i. 

348. 
Lagrange, Joseph Louis, 

French mathematician, i. 

174. 
Lnine, (TTachette), Jeanne, i. 

70. 
Lake of CJeneva, ii. 310. 
Lake fJcYardmer, ii. 300. 
Lake L^man, ii. 310. 
Lake Longemcr, ii. 310. 
Lake Retournemer, ii. 310. 
La Madeleine, church of. 

Troves, i. 200. 
La Manche, French name for 

Ihe English Channel, i. 3. 
Lamartine, de, Alphonse, 

French poet, orator and 

historian, i. 278. 
Lamballe, ii. 20. 
Lamhallc, de, Marie TheYese 

Louise, Princess, ii. 20. 
Lamoriciere, de, Christophe 

Louis Leon, French general, 

ii. 44. 
La your cllc TTdoific, i. 235. 
Land Gate, Winchclsea^ i. 40. 
"Landcs," pine lands, ii. 135. 
Land port, i. 30, 41. 
Land's End, i. 5. 
Langres, ii. 313. 
Langucdoc, district, ii. 173. 
Lannes, Jean, French mar- 
shal, i. 174. 
Lannoy, de, Charles. French 

general, ii. 107. 
Lans-le-Bourg, ii. 320. 
Laon, ii. 180. 
La Peyronie, de. Francois 

Giuot, French surgeon, i. 

325. 
Laplace. Pierre Simon, French 
astronomer and mathema- 
cennes, i. 188. 



La Roche, ii. 46, 106. 

La Rochelle, ii. 48. 

La Sainte Chapelle, Vin- 

cennes, i. 188. 
La Tour d* Auvergne, Theo- 

phile Malo Corret de 

French officer, ii. 29. 
Larrey, Dominique, Jean, 

French military surgeon, i. 

167; ii. 161. 
Latin Quarter, Paris, i. 162. 
Latour, de, Maurice Quentin, 

French portrait painter, ii. 

193. 
Laudunum, ancient name of 

Laon, ii. 189. 
Launay, de (Bernard Rene" 

Jourdan), Chevalier, last 

governor of the Bastille, i. 

140. 
Launcelot, Sir, one of King 

Arthur's knights, i. 10. 
Laura (de Sade), the beloved 

of Petrarch, i. 307. 
Lausanne, ii. 319. 
Laval, ii. 16. 
Laval, Gilles de, original of 

"Blue Beard," ii. 46. 
Laval, Jeanne de, wife of 

Rene" of Anjou, ii. 64. 
Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent, 

French chemist, i. 170. 
Lawrence, James, American 

naval officer, i. 40. 
"League of Cambria," ii. 195. 
Lebrun, Anne Charles, French 

general, i. 185. 
Lebrun, Charles, French 

painter, i. 178; ii. 5. 
Le Collet, ii. 310. 
Le Creusot, ii. 112. 
Lecompte, French general, i. 

185. 
Lecoq, Henri, French natur- 
alist, ii. 124. 
Le D£bonnaire, see Louis I. 
Ledru-Rollin, Alexandre Au- 
guste, French socialist, i. 
170, 185. 
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L' Epine, village, i. 263. 

LeiBse River, ii. 325. 

Leland, John, English anti- 
quary, i. 8. 

Le Mans, ii. 14. 

Le Mont Dorfc, ii. 125. 

Le Muy, i. 348. 

Lemaire, Philippe Henri, 
French sculptor, ii. 197. 

Lemons, i. 374. 

Lemovices, Gallic tribe, ii. 
120. 

Lenoir, Alexandre, French 
architect, i. 185. 

LenOtre, Andre*. French archi- 
tect and gardener, ii. 5. 

Leodegrance, King, i. 10. 

Leoninus, abbot of St. Bert in, 
ii. 217. 

Leopold I., King of Belgium, 
ii. 255, 262. 

Leopold I., Duke of Lorraine, 
ii. 302. 

Le Pallet, village, ii. 45. 

Le Puy, ii. 126. 

Lepidus, Marcus JSmilius, 
Roman triumvir, i. 349. 

Lepontii, tribe, ii. 330. 

Lepontine, Alps, ii. 330. 

Le Sage, Alain Ren6, French 
romancer and dramatist, ii. 
38. 

Les Brotteaux, Lyons, i. 290. 

"Les Cloches de Corneville," 
opera, i. 88. 

Lesse River, ii. 288. 

Leucothea, Greek name of 
San Remo, i. 378. 

Levant, island, i. 347. 

Levan, Louis, French archi- 
tect, ii. 5. 

Le Verrier, Urbain Jean Jos- 
eph, French astronomer, i. 
168. 

Leys, Jean Auguste Henri, 
Belgian historical painter, 
ii. 246, 247. 

Lez River, i. 324. 



L'Hermite, Tristram, ii. 73. 

L' HOpital, Michel, French 
statesman, i. 165. 

L' Hospitalet, ii. 180. 

Liane River, i. 72. 

"Liban," steamship, sinking 
of, i. 339. 

Libourne, ii. 129. 

Library of Ste. Genevieve, 
Paris, i. 174. 

Liege, ii. 274. 

Ligny. ii. 285. 

Liguria, i. 350. 

Lille, ii. 201. 

Lillebonne, i. 101. 

Limburg, castle of, Dolhain, 
ii. 279. 

Limestone quarries, i. 168. 

Limoges, ii. 120. 

Lingones, Gallic tribe, ii. 314. 

Lipsius, Justus, Flemish 
scholar, critic and philolo- 
gist, ii. 251. 

Liskeard, i. 10. 

"Lisle thread," ii. 202. 

Little Haldon, rocky emin- 
ence, i. 24. 

Lizard, the, i. 5. 

Locmariaquer, ii. 38. 

"Logan Lady," Penzance, i. 6. 

"Logan Stone," Penzance, i. 6. 

Loing River, ii. 104. 

Loire River, i. 90; ii. 40. 

Lombard, Peter, Bishop of 
Paris, i. 123. 

Lomme River, ii. 288. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth, American poet, i. 22, 
55, 329, 331; ii. 33, 54, 94, 
221. 

Longships Rocks, English 
Channel, i. 7. 

Longueil, de, Rene*, French 
financier, i. 113. 

Lorient, ii. 36. 

Lorraine, (Antoine), Duke of, 
ii. 303. 

Lot River, i. 315; ii. 163. 



•othairc, I., Kmpcror of the 
Went. i. 327. 

>uis I., (surnamed le De> 
lionnaire anil the Pious), 
Emperor of the West and 
Kind of Franco, i. 248, 201 ; 
ii. 181. 327. 

mi* VI., ( surnamed the 
Fatl. King of France, i. 78, 
104. 231). 

>uiii VII., (Mirnamed "the 
King of France, 
.0, 102. 

VIII., [surnamed 
ig of France, 
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ii. Ifi7. 
ouia IX., (surnamed Saint 

Louis). King of France, i. 

Ill, 130, 133.186, 173, 186, 

187, 321: ii. 24, 02, 85, 113, 

174, 186. 
ouis XI., Kin); of France, i. 

87, 104, 204. 270. 270; ii. 

24. 73, 76, 115, 110, 194, 

1110. 
iiuii XII. King of France, i. 

70, 00; ii. 10, 42, 70, 81, 82. 
ouis XIII., King of France, 

i. 112, 128. 105, 100. 203, 

230, 254, 322; ii. 21, 40, 

102. 
Louis XIV., (surnamed the 

(irnnil Mnnnrqnc, often 

called Louis Quatorxe), 

King of France, i. 10, 112, 

123. 128, 135, 130, 144, 147, 
107, 178, 180, 100. 203, 204, 
205. 200. 210. 215, 222, 223, 
233, 230. 250, 305. 323, 
345, 308; ii. 4. 5, 8, II, 
21, 32. 84, 102, 103, 118, 
100, 100. 200. 203. 210. 212. 
270. 283. 280, 205. 317. 

Louis XV,. King of France, i. 

124, 155. 102, 204. 212,227,1 
240, 251; ii. 8, 103, 180, | 
214, 201, 302. i 



Louis, XVI., King of France, 
i. 124, 133, 140, 155, 173, 
192, 206, 213, 227, 233, 261. 
ii. 47. 

Louis XVII., King of France, 
i. 173. 

Louis XVIII., King of France, 
i. 68, 71, 134, 155, 173, 188, 
207, 210, 241, 253. 

Louis I., King of Hungary, ii. 
256. 

Louis I., Duke of Anjou, ii. 
62, 61. 

Louis Henrv of Bourbon - 
Condf. i. 82. 

Louis Philip]"'. Duke of Or- 
leans surnamcd the "Citi- 
een King" King of the 
French, i. 124, 146, 156, 
103, 203, 207, 213, 214, 215, 
220,221,228,263; ii. 9, 11, 
79, 102, 179. 

Louis Quatorie, see Louis 
XIV. 

Louis the Fat, see Louis VI. 

Louis of Savoy, Regent of 
France, ii. 195. 

Lourdes, ii. 151. 

Lou vain, ii. 250. 

Louvnis, de, Francois Michel 
Letollier, French war min- 
ister, i. 246, 268. 

Louvre, Paris, i. 200. 

Lowell, .Jnmea Russell, Ameri- 
can poet and critic, ii. 13. 

Loyola, Ignatius, one of the 
founders of the Order of 
Jesuits, i. 149. 



i. 46. 



Ludon, ii. 136. 
Lusdunum, ancient I 
Lyons, i. 284. 



dltc, i 



Lutetia, Roman name of 

Paris, i. 122. 
Luther, Martin, Protestant 

reformer, i. 278. 
Lutour River, ii. 156. 
Lu\embourg, Paris, i. 164. 
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Lycee Charlemagne, Paris, i. 

190. 
Lycee Louis le Grand, Paris, 

i. 171. 
Lym River, i. 26. 
Lyme Bay, i. 25. 
Lyme Regis, i. 26. 
Lymington, i. 35. 
Lyons, i. 283. 
Lys River, ii, 207, 227. 

Maastricht, ii. 273. 

Mabillon, Jean, French au- 
thor, i. 160. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 
English critic and histor- 
ian, i. 109. 

MacMahon, Marie Edme Pa- 
trice Maurice, French mar- 
shal, i. 262; ii. 6, 293. 

Macon, i. 278. 

"Mad Meg," cannon, Ghent, 
ii. 235. 

Madder, introduction of cul- 
tivation of, into France, i. 
307. 

Madeleine of France, Queen of 
Scotland, ii. 75. 

"Madonna," painting, ii. 198. 

Madonna del la Costa, church 
of, San Remo, i. 378. 

Madonna della Guardia, 
church of, San Remo, i. 
379. 

Magnan River, i. 359. 

Mahomet IT., Ottoman Sul- 
tan, ii. 120. 

Maid of Orleans, see Joan of 
Arc. 

Maine River, ii. 16, 61. 

Maintenon, de, Francois d* 
AubignS, mistress of Louis 
XIV., ii. 8, 11, 58. 

Maison Carree, Nfmes, i. 310. 

Maison Doree, Paris, i. 151. 

Maison des Pendus, Tours, ii. 
73. 

Maison de Silvie, Chantilly, 
i. 83. 



Maison des Tourelles, Nantes, 
ii. 44. 

Maisons-Lafitte, i. 113. 

Maitland, Frederick Lewis, 
British naval officer, ii. 52. 

Malherbe, de, Francois, 
French lyric poet, i. 97. 

Malesherbes, de Chretien 
Guillaume, French judge 
and philanthropist, i. 133, 
165. 

Mai maison, Paris, i. 232. 

Malplaquct, battlefield, ii. 
286. 

"Man with the Iron Mask," 
political prisoner confined 
in the Bastille, i. 138, 353. 

"Manchester of France," 
popular name of Rouen, i. 
102. 

Manfred, ii. 344. 

Mannikin Fountain, Brussels, 
ii. 260. 

Manor of Jacquesson, Cha- 
lons, i. 263. 

Mantes, i. 111. 

Marat, Jean Paul, Jacobin 
demagogue, i. 96, 174. 

"Marble Cross," Nice, i. 358. 

Marble Promenade, Autun, 
ii. 109. 

Marceau, Francois Sgverin 
Desgraviers, French gen- 
eral, i. 174; ii. 12, 15. 

Marcel, Etienne, a provost of 
Paris, i. 194. 

Marches les Dames, ii. 283. 

Marck, de la, cardinal, ii. 
277. 

Marck, de la, William, Flem- 
ish chief, ii. 282. 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman em- 
peror, i. 285. 

Margaret of Anjou, Queen of 
England, ii. 62, 64. 

Margaret of Austria, Duchess 
of Parma, i. 279; ii. 195, 
209, 253. 

Margaret of Bavaria, i. 273, 
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Margaret of Burgundv, i. 110. 
2(58. 

Margaret, Countess of Salis- 
bury, i. 32. 

Margaret of Valois, Queen of 
Uenrv IV.. i. 100; ii. 57, 
140. ' 

Maria, ii. 1 17. 

Maria Theresa, Queen of 
France, i. 230. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France, i. 133, 150, 173, 213, 
233, 240; ii. 8. 

Marie Amebic, Queen of 
France, ii. 10. 

Marie <le Medecis, Queen of 
France, i. 164, 105, 210, 
230; ii. 82. 

Mariette, August? Edouard, 
French archaeologist, i. 72. 

Marine Parade, Brighton, i. 
45, 40. 

Maritime Alps, ii. 330. 

Marius, Cains, Roman gen- 
eral, i. 320; ii. 100. 

Marlborough, (John Church- 
ill ) , Duke of, English gen- 
eral, ii. 100, 201, 200, 214, 

Marmont, de, Auguste Fr£d- 
£ric, Louis Viesse, i. 207. 

Marne River, i. 80, 245. 

Marquette, Jacques, French 
missionary and discoverer, 
ii. 101. 

"Marriage of St. Catharine," 
painting, ii. 224. 

Marryat. Frederick, English 
naval officer and novelist, i. 
41. 

Mars-le-Tour, battlefield, ii. 
208. 

"Marseillaise," French patri- 
otic hvmn, i. 337; ii. 04. 

Marseilles, 335. 

Martigny, ii. 332. ! 

Martin * IV., (Simon del 
Brion), Pope, ii. 72, 73. | 

Martin, Henri, French his- ; 
torian. ii. 193. I 



"Martyrdom of Saint John," 

painting, ii. 250. 
Marv of Burgundy, ii. 218, 

223. 
Mary Magdalen, Christian 

saint, i. 343. 
Mary, Queen of England, i. 

68. 
Mary of Scotland, see Mary 

Stuart. 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 

i. 68; ii. 28, 42, 69, 77, 79. 
Mary Tudor, wife of Louis 

XII., i. 76, 163. 
"Mass of the Holy Ghost," i. 

131. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 

i. 199. 
Massalia, Greek name of Mar- 
seilles, i. 336. 
Massena, Andre*, French mar- 
shal, i. 185, 357. 
Massilia, Roman name of 

Marseilles, i. 336. 
Massillon, Jean Baptiste, 

French pulpit orator, i. 161, 

347. 
Massys, Quinten, Flemish 

painter, ii. 245. 
Matilda, Empress of Germany 

and Queen of England, i. 

07 ; ii. 62. 
Matistra, Roman name of San 

Remo, i. 378. 
Mattioli, Ercolo, diplomat, i. 

353. 
Maubeuge, ii. 285. 
Maurienne River, ii. 326. 
Maxmilian L, Emperor of 

Germany, i. 279; ii. 226. 
Maximus, usurper of the Ro- 
man empire, i. 122. 
Mayenne, de (Charles de 

Lorraine), Duke, French 

general, i. 87. 
Mavenne River, ii. 16. 
"Mayflower," the, ship, i. 14, 

37. 
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Mazarin. Guilio, French car- 
dinal, i. 204; ii. 111. 

"Meat Market," Ypres. ii. 210. 

Meaux, i. 240. 

Mechlin, ii. 248. 

Medina River, i. 35. 

Medina-Sidonia, Duke of, 
commander of the Spanish 
Armada, i. 15. 

Mediomatrici, Belgian-Gallic 
tribe, ii. 297. 

M&ioe, wine district, ii. 136. 

Meissonier, Jean Louis Ern- 
est, French painter, i. Ill, 
285. 

Melodonum, ancient name of 
Melum, ii. 100. 

Melum, ii. 100. 

Melusine, French fairy, ii. 58. 

Memling, Flemish painter, ii. 
219, 223. 

Mende, i. 315. 

Mendip Hills, i. 25. 

Menthon, ii. 324. 

Mentone, i. 374. 

Mer de Glace, ii. 337, 342. 

Meridian of Paris, i. 168. 

"Meridian line," church of 
St. Sulpice, Paris, i. 161. 

Merlin, prophet and magi- 
cian, i. 10; ii. 87. 

Metz, ii. 296. 

Meursault, vineyard, i. 276. 

Meurthe River, ii. 296. 

Meuse River, i. 90; ii. 277. 

Meusnier, Jean Baptiste 
Marie, French general and 
savant, ii. 72. 

Mezieres, ii. 291. 

Michelet, Jules, French his- 
torian, i. 185. 

Milk River, i. 384. 

"Milk of the Madonna," 
sacred relic, ii. 16. 

Mill, John Stuart, English 
philosopher and economist, 
i. 307. 

Millais, John Everett, English 
painter, i. 38. 



Mill brook, village, Southamp- 
ton, i. 38. 

Millet, Aiml, French sculptor, 
i. 269; ii. 81. 

Millet, Frederic, French 
painter, ii. 101. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Paris, i. 158. 

Minjou, Oliver, citizen of 
Ghent, ii. 232. 

Mirabeau, de, Honore" Gabriel, 
French orator and states- 
man, i. 174, 328; ii. 318. 

"Miraculous Draught of the 
Fishes," painting, ii. 250. 

Modane, ii. 326. 

Mo6t, Claude Nicolas, French 
wine merchant, i. 259. 

Mohun's Tor, Torquay, i. 24. 

Moine River, ii. 46. 

Moissac, ii. 171. 

Moliere, Jean Baptiste Po- 
quelin, French author and 
actor, i. 185, 204. 

Monaco, i. 364. 

Monaco, legend of, i. 366. 

Monaldeschi ( Giovanni ) , 

Marquis, ii. 103. 

Monastery of Duoulas, ii. 35. 

Monastery of La Grande 
Trappe, ii. 10. 

Monastery of Lerins, St. Hon- 
orat, i. 353. 

Monastery of St. Pons, Nice, 
i. 358. 

Monastery of St. Savin, ii. 
155. 

Monastery of Vezelay, ii. 107. 

Monge, Gaspard, French sa- 
vant, i. 185, 276. 

Monmouth (James Scott), 
Duke of, i. 26. 

Mons, ii. 285. 

Mons Albanus, Roman sta* 
Hon, ii. 171. 

Mons Medius, ii. 295. 

Mons Setius, i. 325. 

Mont Afrique, i. 271. 

Mont Anis, ii. 127. 



Mont Amok, i. 268. 
Mont IHane, ii. 331, 335. 
Mont Cavalier, i. 312. 
Mont (*™i» tunnel, ii. 328. 
Mont Clinuvp, i. 355. 
Mont Chevalier, i. 352. 
Mont Colombier. ii. 322. 
Mont Credo, ii. 321. 
Mont (iron, i. 360. 
Mont Joli. i. 25(1. 
Mont Joux, ii. 332. 
Mont de la Justice, i. 3G7. 

Parnnsse. cemetery, 
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Mont Perdu, 

Mont ile Piote, Paris, i. 195. 

Mont Pilat, i. 203. 

Mont St. Michel, ii. 23. 
Mont St. Victoire, i. 320. 
Moid Tete do t'hien, i. 367. 
Mont Vnlerien, Paris, i. 232. 
Mont Vciiti'UK, i. 305. 
Mont Vevrier, ii. 324. 
Monte Yiso, ii. 327, 
Mont. Viii.rlic. ii. 321. 



iiital. ■ 



123. 



. 122. 



Mm 

Monts Ittiw 

Monts Dote, 

Monstrelet, de. Enguerrand, 

French chronicler, ii. 195. 
Montagne dc la Cliise. ii. 323. 
Montagne de Klieimx, i. 250. 
Montagne .In Tonnerre, Brus- 

Montaigne, Michel. French 
philosopher and essayist, ii. 
12o, 131. 

Montnlban, i. 359, 

Moutnrgis, ii, 104. 

Montauban, ii. 171. 

Montbard. i. 2fiH. 

Monthoron, i. 350. 

Monte (' 



l.lli:- 



1.'... 



. 300. 



131. 
Montfaucon, de, Bernard, 
French antiquary and 

philologist, i. 100. 

Mont fort, de, Simon (the 
elder), French Crusader, ii. 
22, 104, 107. 

Montgomery. de. Gabriel, 
French nobleman, 1. 191. 

Montherme', ii. 290. 

Montmarte, Paris, i. 149. 

Montmedy, fortress, ii. 295. 

Montmiraril, i. 240. 

.Montmorency, Paris, i. 235. 

Montmorency, de (Anne), 
Duke of. constable of 
France, i. 81, 82; ii. 117. 

Montmorency, de, (Henri II.), 
Duke of, ii. 117. 169. 

Moiitpcllier, i. 322. 

Mont pell ier-le-Vieux, i. 316. 

Montrejeau, ii. 164. 

Montreuil, Paris, i. 188. 

Mordreii, nephew of King Ar- 
thur, i. 10. 

Moreau, Jean Victor, French 
general, ii. 207. 

Mortals, ii. 28. 

Morny, de, Charles Auguste 
Louis Joseph, French 
statesman, 1. 186. 

Morvait, range of hills, ii. 107. 

Moselle River, ii. 296. 

Moulin de Bazacle, Toulouse, 
ii. 106. 

Moulin du Chateau, Tou- 
louse, ii. 165. 

Moulins, ii. 116. 

Mound of the Belgian Lion, 
Waterloo, ji. 264. 

Mount Batton, i. 14. 

Mount Edgecombe, Earl of, 



Mountain 



e of, i 



15. 

of Auvergne, ii. 
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Murara, wine merchant, i. 

254. 
Miinster, ii. 310. 
Muret, ii. 164. 
Musee Carnavalet, Paris, i. 

196. 
Musee Ceramic, Limoges, ii. 

121. 
Musee Fabre, Montpellier, i. 

325. 
"Mutte," bell, Metz, ii. 298. 
Mutton, South Down, i. 44. 
Myluis, Hugo, Alpine tourist, 

ii. 340. 

Namur, ii. 283. 

Nangois, ii. 300. 

Nancy, ii. 301. 

Nantes, ii. 41. 

Nantilde, wife of Dagobert, i. 
241. 

Napoleon (Bonaparte) I., 
Emperor of the French, i. 
20, 69, 91, 124, 128, 129, 
133, 150, 155, 168, 169, 172, 
178, 187, 197, 202, 203, 207, 
210, 211. 215,220,223, 224, 
226, 228, 233, 246, 252, 264, 
267, 297, 340, 345. 349, 354, 
360, 365; ii. 8, 9, 52, 84, 
100, 102, 104, 186, 189, 202, 
206, 238, 242, 262, 305, 326, 
332. 

Napoleon II., Duke of Reich- 
stadt, i. 207 ; ii. 102. 

Napoleon III., Emperor of 
Franco, i. 20, 72, 124. 128, 
151, 172, 200, 203, 212. 216, 
219, 228, 233, 237, 242, 253, 
261, 314; ii. 79. 103, 118, 
142, 186, 187, 188, 279, 292, 
294, 298, 336. 

Narbonne, ii. 175. 

National Arms Factory, St. 
Etienne, i. 292. 

Needle, the, lighthouse, i. 33. 

Nelson, Horatio, English ad- 
miral, i. 41, 70. 



Nemausus, capital of the 
Vole*, i. 309. 

Nemours, de, Duke of, i. 138. 

Neptune, Roman divinity, god 
of the sea, i. 336. 

Netley Abbey, Southampton, 
i. 39. 

Netley Military Hospital, 
Southampton, i. 39. 

Neuilly Chateau, Paris, i. 
221. 

Neuri River, i. 375. 

Neuveau Phare, lighthouse, ii. 
214. 

Neuville, de, Alphonse Marie, 
French military painter, ii. 
294. 

Neve, Mrs. Margaret, remark- 
able age of, i. 18. 

Nevers, ii. 111. 

Ney, Michel, French marshal, 
i. 70, 166; ii. 263, 297. 

Nicsea, ancient name of Nice, 
i. 356. 

Nice, i. 355. 

Nideck Castle, ii. 308. 

Nideck River, ii. 308. 

Nicholas II., Czar of Russia, 
i. 222, 262. 

Nicolini, tenor singer, ii. 22. 

Nicot, Jean, French scholar, 
i. 310. 

Niel, Adolphe, French mar- 
shal, ii. 164. 

Nifevre River, ii. 111. 

NImes, i. 309. 

Niort, ii. 47. 

Nive River, ii. 140, 143. 

Nogent, i. 267. 

Nogent-le-Retrou, ii. 14. 

Noir, Victor, French journal- 
ist, i. 185. 

Nonette River, i. 80. 

Norfolk, Duke of, i. 44. 

Noric Alps, ii. 331. 

Notre Dame de Bons Secours, 
church, Trouville, i. 95. 

Notre Dame de France, 
statue, ii. 127. 
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Notre Dame de la Garde, Mar- 
seilles, i. 338. 

Notre Dame de la Garde, Tou- 
lon, i. 344. 

Notre Dame des Victoirea, 
church. Trouville, i. 95. 

None. Francois de la, French 
commander, ii. 26. 

Nougat candy, i. 304. 

Xoviodununi, Roman camp, 
ii. 111. 

"Nova des," mode of drowning 
human beings en masse, ii. 
42. 

Xovon. ii. 187. 

Nuits St. Georges, i. 275. 

Ohelisk of Luxor, Paris, i. 

211, 213. 
Observatory, Mont Blanc, ii. 

338. 
Observatory of Paris, i. 106. 
Odo, abbot of Clunv, i. 277. 
Oise River, i. 78. 80, 247. 
4, ()ld Harbor," Marseilles, i. 

337. 
Old Lizard Head, i. 5. 
"Old Roland." bell, Ghent, ii. 

230, 233. 
Oleron, island, ii. 48, 52. 
Oliver, mediaeval hero, ii. 144. 
Olives, i. 327. 302. 380. 
Ollivier, Emile, French advo- 
cate and orator, i. 100. 
Oncglia, i. 3S0. 
Onne River, ii. 102. 
OpeYa Comique, Paris, i. 151. 
Orange, i. 304. 
Orb River, ii. 170. 
Order of the Golden Fleece, 

institution of. ii. 210. 
Order of the Knights of St. 

Michael, founding of, ii. 24. 
Order of Carthusians, mode 

of life. i. 209. 
Orge River, ii. 04. 
Orlande, fairy, ii. 201. 
Orleans, ii. 85. 
Orleans, forest of. ii. 03. 



Orleans, d* (Gaston Jean 
Baptiste de France), Duke, 
ii. 117. 

Orleans, d' (Louis Philippe 
Joseph ( surnamed Ega- 
lit£), Duke of, i. 203, 213. 

Ornain River, ii. 299. 

Orsini, Felice, Italian revolu- 
tionist, i. 151. 

Orthez, ii. 146. 

Orvilliers, d* (Louis Guil- 
louet), Count, French ad- 
miral, ii. 34. 

Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 
i. 42. 

Osiris, M., admirer of Na- 
poleon, i. 232. 

Ostend, ii. 212. 

"Ostend oysters," ii. 214. 

Ottery St. Mary, i. 25. 

Ouche River, i. 271. 

Oudenarde, ii. 209. 

Ourcq River, i. 246. 

Ourthe River, ii. 274. 

"Outer boulevards," Paris, i. 
144. 

Ovster industrv, ii. 52, 138, 
'214. 

"Pacification of Ghent," ii. 

234. 
Pagnv, ii. 300. 
Paillon River, i. 355, 357. 
Palace of Constantine, Aries, 

i. 319. 
Palace of the Fine Arts, 

Brussels, ii. 258. 
Palace of the Popes, Avignon, 

i. 306. 
Palais des Arts, Lyons, i. 288. 
Palais des Beaux Arts, Lille, 

ii. 202. 
Palais des Beaux Arts, Paris, 

i. 210. 
Palais du Corps Legislatif, 

Paris, i. 157. 
Palais de P Elysee, Paris, i. 

218. 
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Palais de Justice, Brussels, 

ii. 257. 
Palais de Justice, Marseilles, 

i. 339. 
Palais de Justice, Paris, i. 

132. 
Palais de Longchamp, Mar- 
seilles, i. 341. 
Palissy, Bernard, French pot- 
ter and enameller, ii. 53. 
Palm trees, i. 376. 
Palmerston ( Henry John 

Temple), Lord, i. 38. 
Pantheon, Paris, i. 171. 
Pare de la T6te d'Or, Lyons, 

i. 290. 
Par6, Ambroise, French sur- 
geon, ii. 16. 
Paris, i. 120. 

Arc de Triomphe, i. 210, 

219. 
area, i. 121. 

artistic and literary cen- 
tre, i. 123. 
Bank of France, i. 205. 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 

i. 204. 
Bois de Boulogne, i. 230. 
Bourse, i. 150. 
Buttes Chaumont, i. 179. 
Cafe" Riche, i. 151. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

i. 125. 
Champ de Mars, i. 226. 
Champs Elysees, i. 216. 
Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, i. 155. 
Church of St. Sulpice, i. 

161. 
Credit Lyonnaise, i. 151. 
early history, i. 122. 
Ecole of Mgdecine, i. 162. 
Eiffel Tower, i. 228. 
Faubourg St. Germain, i. 

158. 
fortifications, i. 121. 
Gobelin tapestry, i. 177. 
grand boulevards, i. 144. 



Paris — Con. 

Grand Opera House, i. 

152. 
Hotel de Cluny, i. 162. 
Hotel des .Invalides, i. 

222. 
Hotel' de Ville, i. 189. 
Jardin des Plantes, i. 

175. 
Latin Quarter, i. 162. 
Louvre, i. 199. 
Luxembourg, i. 164. 
Maison Doree, i. 151. 
Montmarte, i. 149. 
Obelisk of Luxor, i. 212. 
Observatory, i. 166. 
Opera Comique, i. 151. 
Palais du Corp L^gisla- 

tif, i. 157. 
Palais de Justice, i. 132. 
Palais Royal, i. 202. 
Pantheon, i. 171. 
Pere Lachaise, i. 181. 
Place Bastille, i. 137. 
Place du Carroussel, i. 

209. 
Place de la Concorde, i. 

212. 
Place de l'Opera, i. 152. 
Pont Neuf, i. 134. 
population, i. 121. 
Roquette Prison, i. 179. 
Rue de Rivoli, i. 202. 
Sainte Chapelle, i. 130. 
sewer system, i. 198. 
Sorbonne, i. 169. 
streets, i. 135. 
Trocadero Palace, i. 225. 
Tribune of Commerce, i. 

133. 
Tuileries, i. 206. 
Vincennes, i. 186. 
Parmentier, Antoine Augus- 
tin, French philanthropist 
and economist, i. 222. 
Parson, the, rocky eminence, 

Dawlish, i. 25. 
Pas de Roland, ii. 143. 
Pas de Soucy, i. 316. 
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Pascal, Blaise, French philo- 
sopher and mathematician, 
ii. 124, 125, 170. 107. 

Pass of Gavarnie, ii. 157. 
Push over the Great St. Ber- 
nard, ii. 331. 

Pass over the Little St. Ber- 
nard, ii. 331. 

Pasteur, Louis, French chem- 
ist, i. 314. 

Patti. Adelina Maria Clor- 
inda. operatic singer, ii. 22. 

Pauillac, ii. 136. 

Paul III., Pope, i. 358. 

Paul IV., Pope, ii. 249. 

Paul and Virginia, i. 92. 

Peace of Cateau-Cambresis, i. 
190. 

"Peace of the Ladies," ii. 195. 

Peach culture, i. 188. 

Pedro II., King of Aragon, ii. 
104. 

IYgli, i. 384. 

Pen-comhiek, Cornish name 
for Falmouth, i. 8. 

Pendennis Castle, Falmouth, 
i. 9. 

Pcndragon, King of Britain, 
i. 10. 

Pennine Alps, ii. 330. 

Pennsylvania Castle, Port- 
land, i. 27. 

"Penny-come-quick," corrup- 
tion of name Pen-combick, 
i. 8. 

Pentivy, ii. 27. 

Penzance, English channel, 6. 

Pau, ii. 146. 

Pepin le Bref, King of the 
Franks, i. 238; ii. 173, 175. 

Pepin. Denis, French natural 
philosopher, ii. 81. 

Pepin iere, park, Nancy, ii. 
303. 

Perch erons, draught horses, 
ii. 14. 

Percy, Thomas, English 
scholar and writer, i. 328. 

Pere la Chaise, Paris, i. 181. 



Perfumes, manufacture of, i. 
354. 

Perier, Casimir, French min- 
ister of state, i. 185. 
Perignon, Pierre, French 

monk, i. 256, 258. 
"Perigord pies," ii. 128. 
Perigueux, ii. 128. 
Pennine, ii. 194. 
Perpignan, ii. 177. 
Peter I. (the Great), Czar of 

Russia, ii. 280. 
Peter the Hermit, Crusader, i. 

78; ii. 282. 
Peter Simple, i. 41. 
Petit Palais, Paris, i. 219. 
Petit Rhone, river, i. 317. 
Petite Place, Arras, ii. 198. 
Petite Rade, Toulon, i. 344. 
Petit Trianon, Chateau of 

Versailles, ii. 8. 
Petriarch, Francesco, Italian 

poet, i. 307. 
Pevensey, i. 47. 
Peyrou, Montpellicr, i. 323. 
Phalanstere, communistic 

workmen's colony, Guise, ii. 

194. 
Phare d' Eckmtihl, lighthouse, 

ii. 36. 
Phares de la Hfcve, lighthouse, 

i. 88. 
Phghus, Francois, King of 

Navarre, ii. 146. 
Ph6bus, Gaston, Viscount of, 

Bearn, ii. 146. 
Philibert the Fair, Duke of 

Savoy, i. 280, 281. 
Philip I., King of France, ii. 

93. 
Philip II. (Philip Augustus), 

King of France, i. 104, 110, 

123, 133, 187, 200; ii. 24, 

62, 64, 74, 107. 
Philip III. (surnamed the 

Bold), King of France, i. 

321. 



Philip IV. (surnamed the 

Fair), King of France, i. 

186, 241) ii. 210, 246. 
Philip VI. (of Valois), King 

of France, i. 187. 
Philip II., King ot Spain, i. 

37; ii. 192, 247, 253. 
Philip IV., King of Spain, ii. 

239. 
Philip Augustus, see Philip 

II. of France. 
Philip 1c Bel, see Philip IV. of 

France. 
Philip the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, i. 270, 273. 
Philip the Fair, see Philip 

IV., of France. 
Philip the Good, Duke of 

Bergundy, I. 270; ii. 210, 
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Philip of Orleans, 
leans, Duke of, i. 203. 

Philip of Valois, see Philip 
VI., of France. 

Philippa of Ifainautt, wife of 
Edward III, i. 07; ii. 220. 

Philippe Bgnlite, see Orleans, 
d', Louis Philippe. 

Pic d' Anie, ii. 140. 

Pic d' Aspe, ii. 140. 

Tic du Boia du Roi, ii. 107, 
108. 

Pic du Midi de liigorre, ii. lfiO, 

Pierrcford Chateau, ii. 186. 

Pic du Midi d Asaau, ii. 150. 

Pic de Montcalm, ii. 180. 

Pic de Xethou, ii. 158, 161. 

Pic de Vignemale, ii. 156. 

Pierre II., Duke of Bourbon, 
ii. 110. 

Pierre sur Haute, mountain 
peak, ii. 123. 

Pierre Vestcs, sea rocka, ii. 
34. 

Pilate, Pontius, Roman gov- 
ernor, i. 203. 

Pile de Cinq Mars, Cinq Mars, 



Pilgrim Fathers, memorial of, 
Plymouth, i. 16, 37. 

Pipe Wall Gate, Winchelsea, 
i. 49. 

Pique River, ii. 103. 

Piron, Alexis. French dra- 
matist and poet, i. 274. 

Pius VI., Pope, i. 294. 

Pius VII., Pope, i. 12B; ii. 



Place Alexandre III., Caen, i. 

08. 
Place des Barricades, Brus- 



Place Bellevue, Nice, i. 357. 
Place Carnot, Lyona, i. 287. 
Place Carnot, Nancy, ii. 304, 
Place de la Carriere, Nancy, 

ii. 303. 
Place du Carrousel, Paris, i. 

205, 209. 
Place du Chatelet, Paris. 1. 

197. 
Place de la Corned le, Lyons, i. 

Place de la Comedie, Mont- 

pellier, i. 323. 
Place de la Concord, Paris, 1. 

212. 
Place Cordeliers, Lvoni. i. 

289. 
Place Dcnfert-Roehereau, 

Paris, i. 168. 
Place DuchesBe-Anne, Nantes, 

ii. 43. 
Place de 1' Epcron, Le Mans, 

ii. 15. 
Place de 1' Etoile, Paris, i. 

220. 
Place Gambetti, Havre, i. 92. 
Place de 1' Hotel de Ville, 

Paris, i. 101. 



c Jacques Ckeuv, Bourges, 

US. 
.■ de l»i Lil-crte", Toulon, 



!■ Margaret d* Anjou, An- 
rs, ii. an. 

<• Mtirntont, Chatillon, i. 



■ Mil' 



■1. Pa 



. 1(12. 



(1. 

i> de 1' Opera, Paris, I. 

i' .In PnlniH Royal, Paris, 

p de In Pucelle, Rouen, i. 



Place des Qnhicnnces, Ror- 

deans, ii. 131. 
Place de la Rcpublique, Aries, 

i. 31». 
Place de la Repnbliquc, 

HyercH, i. 347. 
Plnec de la Repiiblique, Lc 

Mann. ii. 14. 
Place de la Republique, Paris, 

i. 14B. 
PI nee do la Republique, Va- 



Z9fl. 
Plaee St. Bernard, Dijon, 

274. 
Place St. Cervais, Purls, 

101. 

■ St. Lambert. Liege, i 
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Place St. Sulpice, Paris, i. 

161. 
Place deB Terreux, Lyons, i. 

287,288. 
Place de Trocadero, Paris, i. 

225. 
Place Vendome, Paris, i. 215. 
Place Verte, Antwerp, ii. 241. 
Place de la Victoire, Tours, ii. 

72. 
Place des Victoires, Paris, i. 



Place des Vosges, Paris, i, 

189. 
Plan de Suzan, i. 271. 
Planes, village, ii. 178. 
Plantagenct, Geoffrey, Count 

of Anjou. ii. 62. 
Plnntin, ' Chris tophe, French 

printer, ii. 247. 
Pliny the Younger, Roman 

author and orator, ii. 330. 
Plomb du Guital, ii- 123. 
Plym River, i. 13. 
Plymouth, i. 13. 
Plymouth Sound, i. 13. 
Poe, Edgar Allen, American 

poet, i. 372. 
Point Keyham, i. 14. 
Point de St. Mathieu, ii. 18, 

34. 
Pointe du Croisic, ii. 39. 
Pointe de Grave, ii. 137. 
Pointe de Penmarch, ii. 36. 
Pointe Pipady, i. 343. 
Pointe du Raz, ii. 35. 
Pointe de St. Gildaa, ii. 40. 
Poissv, i. 111. 

I'oitifVH, ii. 58. 

Pole, Reginald, Archbishop of 

Canterbury, i. 32. 
Pollock. Rolier t, English wet, 

l. 38, 
Polpeor, English Channel, i. 

6. 
Pomftgue, island, i, 342. 
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Pommard, vineyard, i. 276. 

Pommery, Madame, wine 
dealer, i. 254. 

Pompadour, de (Jeanne An- 
toinette Poisson ) , Mar- 
quise, favorite of Louis 
XV., i. 218; ii. 128. 

Pompadour, Chateau of, ii. 
128. 

Ponsard, Francois, French 
dramatic poet, i. 292. 

Pont Alexandre III., Paris, i. 
219, 222. 

Pont de I' Alma, Paris, i. 219. 

Pont d* Arcole, Paris, i. 191. 

Pont du Carrousel, Paris, i. 
210. 

Ponts de C€, ii. 65. 

Pont au Change, Paris, i. 
197. 

Pont de la Concorde, Paris, 
i. 212. 

Pont de Gard, Nlmes, i. 313. 

Pont de la Guillotiere, Lyons, 
i. 289. 

Pont Lafayette, Lyons, i. 289. 

Pont d' Iena, Paris, i. 226. 

Pont Neuf, Paris, i. 134. 

Pont Sully, Paris, i. 175. 

Pont des Trous, Tournai, ii. 
206. 

Pont Valentin, Cahors, ii. 172. 

Pontarlier, ii. 317. 

Poole, i. 30. 

"Porcelain," buttons, ii. 110. 

Porcelain, manufactory of, 
Sevres, i. 234. 

Porchester, i. 42. 

Pornic, ii. 40. 

Porquerolles, island, i. 347. 

Port Lympia, Nice, i. 357. 

Port do la Pall ice, La Ro- 
chelle, ii. 51. 

Port de Salden, ii. 180. 

Porte d* Auguste, Ntmes, i. 
213. 

Porte de la Craffe, Nancy, ii. 
304. 

Porte Dauphine, Paris, i. 231. 
.Vol. II.— 2 s 



Porte Desilles, Nancy, ii. 304. 
Porte de 1* Escant, Antwerp, 

ii. 239. 
Porte de France, Ntmes, 1. 

313. 
Porte de la Grosse Horloge, 

La Rochelle, ii. 50. 
Porte de Hal, Brussels, il. 

261. 
Porte de Mars, Rheims, i. 

254. 
Porte Mordelaise, Rennes, ii. 

18. 
Porte du Peyron, Montpelier, 

i. 323. 
Porte St. Denis, Paris, i. 147. 
Porte St. Martin, Paris, i. 

147. 
Porte Stanislas, Nancy, ii. 

302. 
Porteros, island, i. 347. 
Portland, i. 26. 
"Portland Bill," rocky emin- 
ence, Portland, i. 27. 
Portland Castle, Portland, i. 

27. 
Portland marble quarries, i. 

28. 
Portland stone, i. 27. 
Porto Maurizio, i. 380. 
Portsea, i. 39. 
Portsea Island, i. 39. 
Portsmouth, i. 39. 
Portsmouth dockyard, i. 41. 
Portsmuthe, Saxon name of 

Portsmouth, i. 40. 
Portus Castra, Roman name 

of rorchcster, i. 42. 
Portus Santonum, ancient 

name of la Rochelle, ii. 48. 
Poses, i. 89. 
Pothier, Robert Joseph, 

French jurist, ii. 92. 
Pounds, John, English philan- 
thropist, i. 41* 
Prades, ii. 178. 
Prado, Marseilles, i. 341. 
Prawle Point, L 16. 
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'•Precious Blood," blood of 
the Saviour, said to have 
boon placed in a fig tree by 
Joseph of Arimathea. i. 03. 

"Priests' window Rill," Or- 
tliez, ii. 140. 

Prince of Orange, are William 
1., King of the Netherlands. 

Prince, Thomas, American 
divine, ii. 32. 

Piincetown, Dartmoor, i. 23. 

Priory church, Christchurch, 
i. 31. 

Promenade des Anglais, Nice, 
i. 350, 358. 

Provence, ii. 320. 

Provincia, ancient name ot 
Provence, i. 320. 

Ptolemy, Claudius, Creek 
astronomer and geographer, 
i. 350. 

Puget, Pierre, French sculp- 
tor, architect and painter, 
i. 341, 345. 

Pujol, Alexandre Denis Abel, 
French historical painter, 
i. 251. 

Pulignv, vinevard, i. 270. 

Purbec'k, i. 28. 

Puteaux, Paris, i. 232. 

Puv de Carlitte, ii. 179. 

Puv do Dome. ii. 122. 

Puv de Sancv, ii. 122. 

Puvcerda, ii. 170. 

Pvat, Felix, French littera- 
'teur, i. 210. 

Pyrenees mountains, ii. 157. 

Quai du Midi, Macon, i. 278. 

Quai du Midi, Nice, i. 350. 

Quai d' Orsav, Paris, i. 158. 

Quatre Bras,* ii. 203. 

Quellin, John Erasmus, Flem- 
ish painter, ii. 247. 

"Queen Elizabeth's Pocket 
Pistol," ancient piece of 
ordnance, Dover, i. 50. 

Qucntln Durirartl. ii. 7:5. 277. 



Quetelet, Lambert Adolphe 
Jacques, Belgian astrono- 
mer, ii. 255. 

Quiberon, ii. 37. 

Quimper, ii. 35. 

Quimperlg, ii. 36. 

Quilleboeuf, i. 101. 

Rabelais, Francois, humorous 
French satirist, ii. 72, 73. 

Race horses, breeding of, i. 83. 

"Race of Portland," Portland, 
i. 27. 

Rachel, Elisabeth Rachel 
Felix, French tragic ac- 
tress, i. 186. 

Racine, Jean, French dra- 
matic poet, i. 247. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, i. 8, 25, 
58. 

Rambouillet, ii. 11. 

Rame Head, i. 11. 

Rameau, Jean Philippe, 
French composer, i. 274. 

Rameses (Sesostris) II., 
Egyptian king of XIX 
dynasty, i. 214. 

Ramey, Claude, French sculp- 
tor, i. 274. 

Rand, de, Armand Jean, 
French abbe, ii. 10. 

Ranee River, ii. 20. 

Raphael, Italian painter, i. 
157. 

Raspart, Francois Vincent, 
French chemist and poli- 
tician, i. 185. 

Ratonneau, island, i. 342. 

Rava iliac, Francois, French 
assassin, i. 192. 

Raymond VI.. Count of Tou- 
louse, ii. 107. 
j Raymond VTT., Count of Tou- 

i • 

I louse, ii. 107. 
Raynouard, Francois Juste 
Marie, poet and philologist, 
i. 180. 
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Reaumur, Rene 1 Antoine Fer- 

chault de, French natural 

philosopher, ii. 51. 
Rebenty River, ii. 179. 
Redvers, de, Baldwin, Earl of 

Devon, i. 33. 
"Regent," diamond, i. 202. 
Regnum, Roman name of Chi- 
chester, i. 43. 
Remizemont, ii. 311. 
Renan, Ernest, French writer, 

orientalist and critic, ii. 

28. 
Renaud, one of the paladins 

of Charlemagne, ii. 291. 
Rene, Duke of Anjou and 

Lorraine, King of Naples, 

etc., i. 270, 327; ii. 62, 64, 

301, 303, 308. 
Rene of Lorraine, see Rene of 

Anjou. 
Rennes, ii. 17. 
"Rescue of the Souls from 

Purgatory," painting, ii. 

205. 
"Resurrection," painting, ii. 

244. 
Retz, de, Jean Francois Paul 

de Gondi, French cardinal, 

i. 188: ii. 300. 
Revin, ii. 290. 
Revolution of 1793, i. 129, 139, 

172, 206, 237; ii. 5. 
Revolution of 1830, i. 172. 
Revolution of 1848, i. 141. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, English 

portrait painter, ii. 249. 
Reyssouze River, i. 279. 
Rhaeti, people, ii. 330. 
Rhsetian Alps, ii. 330. 
Rheims, i. 249. 
Rhine and Marne Canal, ii. 

299. 
Rhodehorn, din", Lyme Regis, 

i. 26. 
Rhone River, i. 90, 317; ii. 

320, 330. 
Ribboa manufacture, i. 292. 
Ribon, Cardinal, i. 138. 



Richard I. (surnamed Coeur 
de Lion ) , King of England, 
i. 23, 36, 59, 105, 106, 109, 
110; ii. 15, 67, 75, 108. 

Richard II., King of England, 
i. 36; ii. 31, 133. 

Richard the Fearless, French 
Duke, i. 93. 

Richard, one of the paladins 
of Charlemagne, ii. 291. 

Richborough, i. 54. 

Richelieu, de, Armand Jean 
du Plessis, French cardinal 
and statesman, i. 90, 169, 
170, 171, 190, 203, 288; ii. 
26, 31, 46, 49, 67, 117, 171, 
187. 

Richer, Lipier, French sculp- 
tor, ii. 300. 

Richmond, Duke of, i. 43. 

Ricord, Philippe, French phy- 
sician, i. 186. 

Rienzi, Nicola Gabrini, 
Roman tribune, i. 306. 

Rigaud, Hyacinthe, French 
portrait painter, ii. 178. 

Riquet, Pierre Paul, French 
engineer, ii. 176. 

Riviera, the, i. 350. 

Robermont, ii. 278. 

Robert II., King of France, i. 
112. 

Robert 1. (surnamed Robert 
the Magnificent and Robert 
the Devil), Duke of Nor- 
mandy, i. 98. 

Robert the Strong, Count of 
Anjou, ii. 61, 64. 

Robespierre, Maxirailien 

Marie Isidore, French 
demagogue, i. 133, 192, 105, 
213 ; Ii. 199. 

Robin, Jean, French botanist, 
L 177. 

Roccobruna, village, i. 373. 

Rochefort, ii. 52. 

Roche jaquelein (Henri du 
Verger), Count de la, ii. 
47. 
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Roeroi, oattlcfield, ii. 290. 

Ru»derer, wine merchant, i. 
2f>4. 

Roland, Madame Marie 
Jeanne, gifted French wo- 
man, ii. 134. 

Roland, medieval hero, ii. 
144. 

Rolin, Nicolas, chancellor of 
Rurgundv, i. 275. 

"Roll of Battle Abliey," list 
of Norman nobles, i. 49. 

Rollin, Charles. French his- 
torian, i. 170. 

Rollo, first Duke of Nor- 
mandy, i. 102, 105. 

Romance Conti, vineyard, i. 
275. 

Romney, i. 51. 

Roncesvallcs, Spanish name 
of Roncevaux. ii. 144. 

Ronccvaux, ii. 144. 

Rond Point, Paris, i. 219. 

Roquette Prison, Paris, i. 179. 

Roscius, Quintus, Roman ac- 
tor, i. 349. 

Roscoir, ii. 28. 

Rosnv, i. 111. 

Rossi<rnol, Jean Pierre, 
French scholar, i. 186. 

Rossini, (liacchimo, Italian 
musical composer, i. 185. 

Pother River, i. 50. 52. 

Ro<oma<jus, Roman name of 
Rouen, i. 102. 

Rotron, de. Jean, French dra- 
matic poet, ii. 10. 

Rouen, i. 87. 102. 

Roujret de Lisle, Claude Jos- 
eph, French musician and 
poet, i. 337; ii. 94. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 
Swiss philosopher, i. 129, 
174, 235. 

"Route of the Cornice," road- 
way, i. 360. 

Ron vet, Jean. ii. 107. 

Rouvray, ii. 93. 

Roya River, i. 375. 



"Roval George," warship, 

sinking of, i. 40. 
Royal Yacht Club, Cowes, i. 

35. 

Royan, ii. 137. 
Roy at, ii. 125. 
Rubens, Peter Paul, Flemish 

painter, i. 165 ; ii. 198, 205. 

232, 241, 243, 244, 246, 

247, 249, 250. 
Rude, Francois, French sculp- 
tor, i. 274. 
Rue des Archives, i. 194. 
Rue Aubert, Epinal, ii. 306. 
Rue Birague, Paris, i. 189. 
Rue Carnot, Lyons, i. 289. 
Rue Corneille, Rouen, i. 109. 
Rue des Ecoles, Paris, i. 169. 
Rue du Faubourg Montmarte, 

Paris, i. 149. 
Rue du Faubourg-Poisson- 

niere, Paris, i. 148. 
Rue du Faubourg du Temple, 

Paris, i. 146. 
Rue Gambetta, Le Mans, ii. 

14. 
Rue de V Hotel de Ville, 

Lyons, i. 287. 
Rue Jacques Coeur, Bourges, 

ii. 115. 
Rue Jeanne d* Arc, Orleans, 

ii. 86. 
Rue de Jeanne d' Arc, Rouen, 

i. 104. 
Rue de Lafitte, Paris, i. 151. 
Rue de Louvre, Paris, i. 199. 
Rue Massena, Nice, i. 358. 
Rue Nationale, Montpellier, i. 

323. 
Rue Noailles, Marseilles, i. 

340. 
Rue de la Paix, Paris, i. 152. 
Rue de Paris, Havre, i. 92. 
Rue de Peletier, Paris, i. 151. 
Rue Quatre Septembre, Paris, 

i. 152. 
Rue de la Regence, Brussels, 

ii. 257. 
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Rue de la Republique, Lyons, 

i. 288. 
Rue Republique, Marseilles, i. 

340. 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris, i. 

150, 204. 
Rue de Rivoli, Paris, i. 136, 

190, 202. 
Rue de la Roquette, Paris, i. 

179. 
Rue Roy ale, Brussels, ii. 257. 
Rue Roy ale, Paris, i. 156. 
Rue St. Antoine, Paris, i. 136, 

189. 
Rue Scribe, Paris, i. 155. 
Rue S6vigii6, Paris, i. 196. 
Rue Stanislas, Nancy, ii. 302. 
Rue de Temple, Paris, i. 146, 

194. 
Rue Turbigo, Paris, i. 146. 
Rue Victor Hugo, Bayonne, ii. 

141. 
Rueil, Paris, i. 232. 
Rupella, ancient name of La 

Rochelle, ii. 48. 
Ruskin, John, English artist 

and writer, i. 80. 
Russell, Alexander, Scottish 

physician and naturalist, i. 

45. 
Rutupias Roman name of 

Richborough, i. 54. 
Ruyter, de, Michael, An- 

driaanzoon, Dutch admiral, 

i. 86; ii. 237. 
Rye, i. 50. 

Saar Louis, ii. 297. 

Saar River, ii. 296. 

SabiuuH, .Julius, Gallic chief- 
tain, ii. 314. 

Saigne River, i. 352. 

St. Agnes Lighthouse, i. 5. 

St. Aignan, missionary, ii. 85. 

St. Alban's Head, promon- 
tory, i. 28. 

St. Aldegonde, missionary, ii. 
285. 



St. Alpinus, bishop of Cha- 
lons, i. 263. 

St. Andre\ Cathedral of Bor- 
deaux, ii. 133. 

St. Andrew, church of, Gren- 
oble, i. 296. 

St. Antoine, church of, Mar- 
cellin, i. 295. 

St. Apollinaire, cathedral of, 
Valence, i. 294. 

St. Aubert, bishop of Avr- 
anches, ii. 24. 

St. Aubin, cathedral of, Na- 
mur, ii. 283. 

St. Bartholomew*, massacre 
of, i. 199; ii. 167. 

St. Basil, church of, Bruges, 
ii. 217. 

St. Bavon, patron saint of 
Ghent, ii. 228. 

St. Benigne, cathedral of, 
Dijon, i. 274. 

St. Benignus, missionary, i. 
274. 

St. Benoit, ii. 93. 

St. Bernard, bishop of Le 
Mans, ii. 16. 

St. Bernard, advocate of the 
Crusade of 1146, i. 278; ii. 

107. 

St. Bernard dogs, ii. 334. 

"St. Bernard," painting, ii. 
198. 

St. Bernard, statue of, Dijon, 
' i. 274. 

St. Bernardino of Sienna, pa- 
tron of the poor, i. 195. 

St. Brice, church of, Tournai, 
ii. 206. 

St. Bruno, founder of the 
Order of Carthuseans, i. 
299. 

St. Carlo Borromeo, figure of, 
Amiens Cathedral, i. 78. 

St. Castor, cathedral of, 
Nimes, i. 312. 

St. Clement, church of, Sand- 
wich, i. 54. 

St. Cloud, Paris, i. 232. 
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St. Corentin, cathedral of, 

Quimper, ii. 35. 
St. Crispin, martyr, i. 247. 
St. Crispinian, martyr, i. 247. 
Stc. Croix, cathedral of, Or- 
leans, ii. 02. 
St. Cvr, cathedral of, Nevera, 

ii. 112. 
St. Cyr, military school, Mar- 
seilles, ii. 9. 
St. Denis, bishop of Lutetia, 

legend of, i. 122. 
St. Denis, Paris, i. 235. 
St. Denis, cathedral of, Paris, 

i. 237. 
St. Deodatus, missionary, ii. 

307. 
St. Didier, patron saint of 

Langres, ii. 314. 
St. Die\ ii. 307. 
St. Drnusin, miraculous tomb 

of. i. 248. 
St. Eleutherius, bishop of 

Tournai, ii. 204. 
St. Eligius, missionary, ii. 

1S7. 
St. Emilien, missionary, ii. 

129. 
St. Emilion, town, ii. 120. 
St. Epore, church of, Nancy, 

ii. 303. 
St. Estcphe, vineyard, ii. 137. 
St. Etienne, town, i. 202. 
St. Etienne, cathedral of, 

Auxere, ii. 106. 
St. Etienne, cathedral of, 

Bourses, ii. 113. 
St. Etienne, cathedral of, 

Limoges, ii. 121. 
St. Etienne, cathedral of, 

Sens, ii. 105. 
St. Etienne, cathedral of, 

Toul, ii. 301. 
St. Etienne, cathedral of, 

Toulouse, ii. 170. 
St. Etienne, church of. Bar le 

Due. ii. 300. 
St. Etienne. church of, 

Xevers. ii. 112. 



St. Etignne, du Moul, church 

of, Paris, i. 174. 
St. Eutropius, bishop of 

Saintes, ii. 54. 
St. Finnin, apostle of Pi- 

cardy, i. 77. 
St. Front, missionary, ii. 128. 
St. Gatien, cathedral of, 

Tours, ii. 71. 
St. Gatien, missionary, ii. 69. 
St. Gaudens, town, ii. 164. 
St. Genevifcve, patron saint of 

Paris, i. 122, 171. - 
St. Gengoult, church of, 

Toul, ii. 301. 
St. Germain, park, Paris, i. 

112. 
St. Germain des Pr£s, church 

of, Paris, i. 160. 
St. Germain, Y Auxerrois, 

church of, Paris, i. 199. 
St. Germain la Feuille, nam- 

let, i. 271. 
St. Gertrude, church of, Lou- 
vain, ii. 250. 
St. Gervais, town, ii. 336. 
St. Gervais, church of, Paris, 

i. 191. 
St. Gery, church of, Cambrai, 

ii. 196. 
Ste. Gudule, patron saint of 

Brussels, ii. 255. 
St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, 

ii. 58. 
St. Honorat, island, i. 352. 
St. Honorat, missionary, i. 

353. 
St. Hubert, patron of the 

chase, ii. 80, 289. 
St. Ivy, missionary, ii. 27. 
St. Jacques, church of, Ant- 
werp, ii. 246. 
St. Jacques, church of, Dieppe, 

i. 86. 
St. Jacques, church of, Liege, 



ii. 277. 



St. Jacques, church of, Tour- 
nai. ii. 206. 
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St. Joan, cathedral of, Besan- 

con, ii. 316. 
St. Jean, cathedral of, Lyons, 

i. 286. 
St. Jean, cathedral of. Perpig- 

nan, ii. 178. 
St. Jean, church of, Mechlin, 

ii. 240. 
St. Jean, church of, Troyes, 

i. 200. 
St. Jean, peninsula, i. 301. 
St. Jean, suburb of Nancy, ii. 

304. 
St. Jean Pied de Port, ii. 143. 
St. Julian, first bishop of Le 

Mans, ii. 15. 
St. Juliana, abbess, ii. 278. 
St. Julian, vineyard, ii. 130. 
St. Just, cathedral of, Nar- 

bonne, ii. 170. 
St. Laurent, village, i. 208: 

ii. 130. 
St. Lawrence, church of. No- 
gent, i. 207. 
St. Lazare. cathedral of, An- 

tun, ii. 109. 
St. Lazarus, missionary, i. 

330. 
St. Leger, bishop of Aiitun, ii. 

100. 
St. Leger, church of, Cognac, 

ii. 50. 
St. Leonard, church of, Hvthe, 

i. 52. 
St. Leonard's, suburb of Hast- 
ings, i. 48. 
St. Lupus, bishop of Sens, ii. 

100. 
St. Lupus, bishop of Troves, 

i. 205. 
St. Lupus, church of, Namur, 

ii. 284. 
St. Maclou. church of, Rouen, 

i. 108. 
St. Maclou, Welsh missionary, 

ii. 20. 
St. Malo, ii. 20. 
St. Mainmes, cathedral of, 

Langres, ii. 314. 



St. Marcel, missionary, i. 

277. 

St. Marcellin, village, i. 205. 

Ste. Marie Majeure, cathedral 
of, Toulon, i. 345. 

St. Martha, patron saint of 
good housewives, i. 300. 

St. Martial, church of, An- 
goulOme, ii. 50. 

St. Martial, missionary, ii. 
121. 

St. Martin, bishop of Tours, 
ii. 69. 

St. Martin, cathedral of, 
Ypres, ii. 210. 

St. Martin, church of, Cour- 
trai, ii. 208. 

St. Martin, church of, Liege, 
ii. 278. 

St. Martin, He de Re\ ii. 52. 

St. Mary Magdalen, church 
of, Paris, i. 155. 

St. Mathurin, church of, 
Montconteur, ii. 20. 

St. Maudrier, Toulon, i. 340. 

St. Maurice, cathedral of, An- 
gers, ii. 64. 

St. Maurice, cathedral of, 
Vienne, i. 201. 

St. Maurice, church of, Lille, 
ii. 203. 

St. Mawe's Castle, Falmouth, 
i. 9. 

St. M&lard, missionary, ii. 
187. 

St. Medard. suburb of Sois- 
sons, i. 248. 

St. M^ry of Autun. ii. 108. 

St. Michel, legend of, i. 9. 

St. Michael's choir, Land's 
End, i. 6. 

St. Michael's church, Men- 
tone, i. 374. 

St. Michael's Mount, Land's 
End, i. 5. 

St. Michael's Square. South- 
ampton, i. 37. 

St. Michel, church of, Bor- 
deaux, ii. 133. 
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St. Michel, olmroh of, Dijon, 

i. 274. 
St. Xazairc. cathedral of, B0- 

ziers, ii. 170. 
St. Xnznin\ church of, Car- 
cassonne, ii. 175. 
St. Xazaire, port, ii. 30. 
St. Xieasius, first bishop of 

Rheims, i. 250, 252. 
St. Xicholas, church of, 

(Jliont, ii. 232. 
St. Xicholas, church of, Sid- 

nioutli, i. 25. 
St. Xicodemus, chapel of, St. 

Xicolas des Eaux, ii. 27. 
St. Xicolas, church of, Blois, 

ii. 80. 
St. Xicolas, church of, Troyes, 

i. 205. 
St. Xicolas des Eaux, town, 

ii. 27. 
St. Xizicr, church of, Troyes, 

i. 200. 
St. Ormisdas, missionary, i. 

378. 
St. Oucn, Archbishop of 

Rouen, i. 107. 
St. Oucn, church of, Rouen, i. 

107. 
St. Palais, church of, Saintcs, 

11. 06. 

St. Pantaleon, church of, 
Troyes, i. 205. 

St. Paul, cathedral of, Liege, 
ii. 277. 

St. Paul et St. Louis, church 
of, Paris, i. 100. 

St. Peter, cathedral of, An- 
goulfMiic, ii. 57. 

St. Peter, cathedral of, Poi- 
tiers, ii. 00. 

St. Peter, cathedral of, 
Troyes, i. 200. 

St. Peter, church of, Sand- 
wich, i. 54. 

St. Peter's grass, i. 00. 

St. Peter's Port, Guernsey, i. 
18, 



St. Pierre, cathedral of, 
Saintes, ii. 54. 

St. Pierre, cathedral of, 
Nantes, ii. 44. 

St. Pierre, church of, Dreux, 
ii. 10. 

St. Pierre, church of, Ghent, 
ii. 233. 

St. Petrox, church of, Dart- 
mouth, i. 23. 

St. Pierre, Calais, i. 68. 

St. Pontius, martyr, i. 350. 

St. Pothinus, martyr, i. 284. 

St. Privat, Mende, pilgrim re- 
sort, i. 315. 

St. Quentin, church of, Tour- 
nai, ii. 205. 

St. Quentin, missionary, ii. 
192. 

St. Quentin, town, ii. 191. 

St. Radegonde, Thuringian 
princess, ii. 60. 

Ste. Radegonde, church of, 
Poitiers, ii. 60. 

St. Raphael, village, i. 349. 

St. Remegius, bishop of 
Rheims, i. 252, 253, 173. 

St. Remi, church of, Rheims, 
i. 253. 

St. Remi, church of, Troyes, 
i. 266. 

St. Rhemy, ii. 332. 

St. Roch, church of, Paris, i. 
211. 

St. Romain, patron saint of 
Rouen, legend of, i. 106. 

St. Romaric, missionary, ii. 
311. 

St. Rombold, cathedral of, 
Mechlin, ii. 249. 

St. Saturnin, apostle of Tou- 
louse, ii. 168. 

St. Sauveur, cathedral of, 
Aix, i. 327. 

St. Sauveur, cathedral of, 
Bruges, ii. 222. 

St. Sauveur, bathing estab- 
lishment, ii. 156. 
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St. Savin, bathing establish- 
ment, ii. 155. 

St. Savinien, missionary, ii. 
105. 

St. Serge, church of, Angers, 
ii. 65. 

St. Servatius, missionary, ii. 
273. 

St. Seurin, missionary, ii. 132. 

St. Siffrein, church of, Car- 
pentras, i. 305. 

St. Si nice, bishop of Sois- 
sons, i. 248. 

St. Sirus, missionary, i. 378. 

St. Stephen, church of, Caen, 
i. 97. 

St. Sulpice, church of, Paris, 
i. 161. 

St. Symphorien, Christian 
martyr, ii. 109. 

St. Thomas a Becket, church 
of, Portsmouth, i. 41. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
church of, Winchelsea, i. 
49. 

St. Trophinus, cathedral of, 
Aries, i. 320. 

St. Urbain, church of, Troyes, 
i. 266. 

St. Ursala, martyr, ii. 224. 

St. Val6ry, harbor, i. 47, 72. 

St. Valery en Caux, wntering- 
place, i. 92. 

St. Victor, church of, Mar- 
seilles, i. 338. 

St. Victor, missionary, i. 336. 

St. Vincent de Paul, mission- 
ary, ii. 139. 

St. Vincent de Paul, figure of, 
Amiens Cathedral, i. 78. 

St. Vincent Ferrier, cathedral 
of, Vannes, ii. 38. 

St. Vivien, town, ii. 136. 

St. Waudru, cathedral of, 
Mons, ii. 286. 

St. Yves, patron saint of ad- 
vocates, ii. 28. 



Saint-Just, Antoine Louis 
Leon, French revolutionist, 
i. 213. 

Saint Louis, see Louis IX. 

Saint Mar, de, chevalier, gov- 
ernor of the Bastille, i. 139. 

Saint-Pierre, de, Eustache, 
French patriot, i. 67, 68. 

Saint-Pierre, de, Jacques 
Henri Bernardin, French 
writer, i. 92. 

"Sainte Ampoule," sacred oil 
used in coronation of 
French kings, i. 252. 

Sainte Andresse, cliff, i. 88. 

Sainte Baume, nunnery, Tou- 
lon, i. 343. 

Sainte Chapelle, Paris, i. 130. 

Sainte Clotilde, church of, 
Paris, i. 158. 

Sainte Devote, patroness of 
Monaco, i. 367. 

Sainte Enimie, village, i. 316. 

Sainte Marguerite, island, i. 
353. 

Saintes, ii. 53. 

Saintes Maries, island, i. 320. 

Salcombe Hill, Sidmouth, i. 
25. 

Sales, de, St. Francis, French 
bishop and writer, ii. 324. 

Salisbury (Robert Cecil), 
Marquis of, i. 362. 

"Salle de la Question," tor- 
ture room, Vincennes, i. 
188. 

Saltash, i. 16. 

Saltram, woods of, i. 14. 

Samarobriva, ancient name of 
Amiens, i. 77. 

Sambre River, i. 90; ii. 272. 

Samphire, herb of St. Peter, 
i. 60. 

San Remo i. 377. 

San Romolo, ancient name of 
San Remo, i. 379. 

Sancho, King of Majorca, ii. 
177. 



Sandstone quarries, Maas- 
tricht, ii. 273. 
sniKiwioii, i. r,:i. 
Saone River, i. 270, 270, 



Summir, ii. 156. 

Saiissure, de, Horace Bene- 
dict, Niviss naturalist, ii. 
3.17. 33!). 

Sautemes. ii. 136. 

Snuvage, Frederic. French 



::s:i. 



i. 71. 



"Savoyarde," bell, Paris, i. 
140. 

Saxr, Hermann Maurice, mar- 
shal of France, ii. 84. 

Scarpe River, ii. 107. 

Scarron, Pan], French dra- 
matist, ii. II. 

Kcln-I.lt River, i. 90; ii. 103, 
227. 230. 

Schiller, von, Jnhann Chris- 
tnph Friedrich, national 
port of Germany, ii. 270. 

Schlnh*, (iirbailcn, fortress, ii. 

son. 

Schneider, Eugene, French 

manufacturer, ii. 112. 
"School of Athens," painting, 

Scie River, i. 87. 

Srillv Islands, i. 4. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Scottish 

novelist and poet. ii. 73, 

277, 2R0. 
ScrntcbalPs Hay. i. 34, 
Scribe, August in Eugene, 



Seashore Electric Railway, 
Brighton, i. 47. 

Sedan, ii. 202. 

Segula, ii. 173. 

Seine River, i. 88, 120, 271. 

Selle River, I. 77. 

Selsea Bill, peninsula, i, 43, 
44. 

Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Paris, i. 159. 

Seminary of St. Sulptce, 
Paris, i. 161. 

Si-moy River, ii. 291, 294. 

hemic River, ii. 252. 

Senones, Gallic tribe, ii. 105. 

Sens, ii. 105. 

Sentimental Journey, i. 68; 
ii. 117. 

Sequana, Roman river deity, 
i. 89, 271. 

Sequani, Gallic tribe, ii. 314. 

Sequania Maxima, Roman 
province, ii. 315. 

Scraing, ii. 278. 

Scrurier, Jean Mnthieu Phili- 
bert, French marshal, ii. 
191. 

Severus, Lucius Septimius, 
Roman emperor, i. 279, 349. 

Sevigng, de ( Marie) , Ma- 
dame, French writer and 
beauty, i. 190, 304; ii. 17, 
118, 190. 

Sevre River, ii. 46. 

Sevre-Nantaise River, ii. 41. 

Sevres, Paris, i. 234. 

Sewer system of PariH, i. 198. 

Sevlius Calvinos. Roman con- 
sul, i. 320. 

Sf orza, Ludovico ( sur named 
'The Moor"), Duke of 
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i. 75. 



Shakespeare Cliff, Folkestone, 
i. 53. 

Shakespeare, William, Eng- 
lish dramatist, i. 60. 

"Shannon," English frigate, 
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"Sheffield of Belgium," popu- 
lar name of Namur, ii. 283. 

Shellev, Percy, English poet, 
i. 32. 

Shingles, the, shoals, i. 33. 

Sid River, i. 25. 

Sidburv, i. 25. 

Sidford, i. 25. 

Sidmouth, i. 25. 

Siege of Beauvais, i. 70. 

"Siege of La Rochelle," paint- 
ing, ii. 51. 

Silk manufacture, i. 290. 

Sillery, i. 260. 

Six Fours, Toulon, i. 344. 

Sixtus IV., Pope, i. 383. 

Sixtus V., Pope, i. 370. 

Slate quarries, ii. 63. 

Sluis, village, ii. 216. 

Smeaton, John, English civil 
engineer, i. 12. 

Smith, Sidney, English ad- 
miral, i. 90, 185. 

Society of Jesuits, institution 
of, i. 150. 

Soissons, i. 247. 

Solent River, i. 35. 

Solon, Athenian legislator, i. 
340. 

Somme River, i. 72, 70. 

Sommeiller, French civil en- 
gineer, ii. 324. 

Sommerard, du, Alexandre, 
French antiquary, i. 164. 

Sorbonne, de, Robert, con- 
fessor of Louis IX., i. 169, 

170. 
Sorbonne, Paris, i. 109. 
Sorel, Agnes, mistress of 

Charles VII. of France, i. 

102; ii. 70, 114. 
Sor£ze, ii. 173. 
Sorgue River, i. 308. 
Sothern, Edward A., English 

actor, i. 38. 
Soubirous, Bernadette, French 

nun, ii. 151. 



Soufflot, Jacques Germain, 

French architect, i. 172, 

174. 
Soult, Nicolas Jean de Dieu, 

French general, i. 70; ii. 

145, 168. 
South Down mutton, i. 44. 
South Downs, i. 44. 
South Foreland, lighthouse, 

i. 55. 
Southampton, i. 36. 
Southampton Common, i. 38. 
Southampton Water, i. 39. 
Southey, Robert, English au- 
thor, i. 6 ; ii. 227. 
Southsea, i. 39. 
Spa, ii. 280. 

Spanish Armada, i. 34, 59, 96. 
Spamacum, ancient name of 

Epernav, i. 260. 
"Speedwell," ship, i. 37. 
Spenser, Edmund, English 

poet, i. 22. 
Spit, the, Gosport, i. 41. 
Spithead, i. 36, 41. 
Spotted Dog Inn, Portsmouth, 

i. 40. 
Square d* Avroy, Liege, ii. 

276. 
Square du Carrousel, Paris, i. 

209. 
Square Garibaldi, Nice, i. 357. 
Square Massena, Nice. i. 357. 
Stanislaus, King of Poland, 

ii. 84, 302, 304, 306. 
Start, i. 16. 
Start Point, i. 16. 
Sterne, Laurence. Irish hu- 
morist, i. 68; ii. 117. 
Stoechades, ancient name of 

lies d' Hyeres, i. 347. 
Stonehouse, i. 15. 
Stour River, i. 30, 53. 
Straits of Antioche, ii. 48, 52. 
Strand Gate, Winchelsea, i. 

49. 
Studland Bav, i. 30. 
Still z, Baron, philanthropist, 

i. 347. 
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Sugar refining, i. 91. 
Suger, Abl>ot of St. Denis, i. 

23(5, 240. 
Sullv, Maximilien de B6- 

thune, French statesman, l. 

Ill; ii. 14. 
"Summer Boulevard of 

Paris," promenade, Trou- 

ville, i. 94. 
Suquet, Cannes, i. 352. 
Susa, ii. 327. 
Suresnes, Paris, i. 232. 
Sutton Pool, i. 14. 
Suzon River, i. 272. 
Swanage Bay, i. 30. 
Swimming the channel, i. 60. 
Swinburne, Algernon, English 

poet, i. 17. 
Svagrius, Roman general, i. 
'247. 

Tabarin, vendor of quack 
medicines, i. 135. 

Tain, i. 293. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn, i. 
329. 

Talleyrand, de, Charles Maur- 
ice, French diplomatist and 
wit, i. 227; ii. 73, 109. 

Tallieres, ii. 324. 

Talma, Francois Joseph, 
French tragedian, i. 185. 

Tamar River, i. 13. 

Tamberlick, Enrico, Italian 
tenor singer, i. 185. 

Tancarville, i. 91. 

Tancarville Castle, Quille- 
bo?uf, i. 101. 

Tapestry manufacture, i. 177. 

Tarascon, i. 308; ii. 179. 

Tarasque, legendarv monster, 
i. 308. 

Tarbes, ii. 100. 

Tardoire River, ii. 57. 

Tarn River, i. 315; ii. 103. 

Tasso, Torquato. Italian epic 
poet. ii. 27. 

Tavistock Abbey, i. 10. 

Tavy River, i.16. 



Tectosages, tribe, ii. 166. 
Teign River, i. 24. 
Teignmouth, i. 24. 
Telo Martius, Roman name of 

Toulon, i. 344. 
Telonion, Greek name of Tou- 
lon, i. 344. 
Temple of Augustus and 

Li via, Vienne, i. 291. 
Temple of Diana, Ntmes, i. 

312. 
Temple of Janus, Autun, ii. 

109. 
Temple St. Jean, Poitiers, ii. 

60. 
Tennyson, Alfred, English 

poet, i. 10, 363, 372, 380, 

384. 
Ter-centenary Memorial of 

the Armada, Plymouth, I. 

15. 
Test River, i. 36. 
Tet River, ii. 177, 179. 
Tettersell, Captain, Nicholas, 

i. 47. 
Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, English novelist and 

humorist, i. 50. 
"The Angelus," painting, ii. 

102. 
The Course of Time, i. 38. 
"The Last Cartridge," paint- 
ing, ii. 294. 
"The Sacred Grove," painting, 

i. 170. 
"The Stranger's Quarter," 

Nice, i. 358. 
The Task, i. 115; ii. 145. 
The Warden of the Cinque 

Ports, i. 55. 
Theodoric of Alsace, Count of 

Flanders, ii. 216. 
Therain River, i. 78. 
Thermes, ancient baths, Paris, 

i. 103. 
Theve River, i. 83. 
Thibaut (the Minstrel), 

Count of Champagne and 

King of Navarre, i. 265. 
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Thiers, Louis Adolphe, Presi- 
dent of the French Repub- 
lic, i. 113, 185, 208, 341; ii. 
302. 

Thomas, Clement, French 
general, i. 150, 185. 

Tiberius, Roman emperor, i. 
304. 

Ticino River, ii. 330. 

Tillingham River, i. 50. 

Times, London, on method of 
naval warfare, i. 42. 

Tin Islands, name by which 
the Scilly Islands were 
known to the Phoenicians 
and Romans, i. 4. 

Tintagel Castle, Cornwall, i. 
10. 

Tintoretto, Giacomo, Vene- 
tian painter, i. 251. 

Tirard, Pierre Emmanuel, 
French statesman, i. 185. 

Titian, Venetian painter, i. 
251. 

Tolosa, ancient name of Tou- 
louse, ii. 166. 

Tonnerre, i. 268. 

Tor Bav, i. 24. 

Torbav * i. 24. 

Torquav, i. 24. 

Totnes/i. 23. 

Touissant V Ouverture, negro 
general and liberator, ii. 
318. 

Toul, ii. 300. 

Toulav, i. 268. 

Toulon, i. 343. 

Toulouse, ii. 165. 

Tour de la Chaine, La Ro- 
chelle, ii. 50. 

Tour Denecourt, Fontaine- 
bleau, ii. 101. 

Tour Fenestrelle, Uzes, i. 314. 

Tour de Jeanne d' Arc, Rouen, 
i. 104. 

Tour des Pius, Montpellier, i. 
324. 

Tour St. Jacques, Paris, i. 
197. 



Tour St. Nicolas, La Ro- 
chelle, ii. 50. 

Tours, ii. 68. 

Touques River, i. 94. 

Tourcoing, ii. 207. 

Tournai, ii. 204. 

Tournan, i. 293. 

Tournan, Francois, French 
cardinal and statesman, i. 
293. 

Tournette, mountain peak, ii. 
325. 

Tower of the Burgundians, 
Aigues-Mortes, i. 321. 

Tower of Constance, Aigues- 
Mortes, i. 321. 

Trajan, Roman emperor, i. 
284. 

Traveller, ii. 95. 

Treaty of Arras, i. 75. 

Trera, ancient name of 
Troyes, i. 265. 

Tregeagle, Cornish man- 
demon, legend of, i. 11. 

Treguier, ii. 28. 

Trente Octobre, Dijon, i. 274. 

Trevoux, i. 278. 

Tribunal of Commerce, Paris, 
i. 133. 

Trinity church, Caen, i. 97. 

Trocadero Palace, Paris, i. 
225. 

Trochu, Louis Jules, French 
general, i. 189. 

Trou de Han, famous grotto, 
ii. 288. 

Troubadours, i. 326. 

Trouville, i. 94. 

Troyes, i. 264. 

Tuileries, Paris, i. 206. 

Tulle, manufacture of, i. 68. 

Tullum Lencorum, Roman 
name of Toul, ii. 300. 

Turbia, Roman settlement, i. 
363. 

Turgot, Anne Robert Jac- 
ques, French financier, i, 
165; ii. 121, 
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Turenne, de, Henri. Fre-Vi 
general, i. 138. 174, 223, 
240; ii. 12S, 211, 203. 

Twynham, ancient name of 
Christchurch, i. 31. 

I'cetia. ancient name of 

Tzes, i. 314. 
I'niversitv of Louvain, ii. 

2f> 1 . 
I'niversitv of Nancy, ii. 302, 

304. 
Irban II., Pope, i. 204; ii. 

124. 
Urban IV., Pope, i. 200; ii. 

27S. 
I'rban V., Pope, i. 315. 
libs Turonuni, ancient name 

of Tours, ii. 08. 
I'rdos, French fort, ii. 140. 
Tshant, island, ii. 34. 
Tssat, ii. 180. 
Tzes, i. 314. 
I'zes, d', Duchesse, i. 204. 

Vaillant, Jean Baptiste Phili- 
bert, French marshal, i. 
274. 

Yal de Or Ace, church of, 
Paris, i. 107. 

Val St. Lambert, ii. 281. 

Yale of Chamounix, ii. 337. 
341. 

Valence, i. 204. 

Valenciennes, ii. 10G. 

Yalenta, ancient name of 
Valence, i. 204. 

Valle" d' Aran, ii. 102. 

Vallee d' Aspe, ii. 140. 

Val lee de Granges, ii. 300. 

Vallee de Luchon, ii. 103. 

Vallouria, village, i. 354. 

Yalserine River, ii. 322. 

Van Artevelde, Jacob, French 
demagogue, ii. 218, 220, 
230. 234. 

Van Artevelde, Philip, popu- 
lar leader, ii. 230. 



Van Balen, Hendrik, Flemish 
painter, ii. 247. 

Van Dyck, Anthony, Flemish 
painter, ii. 198, 232, 242, 
249, 273. 

Van Eyek, Hubert, Flemish 
painter, ii. 219, 232. 

Van Eyck, Jan, Flemish 
painter, ii. 219, 225, 232. 

Van Thulden, Theodor, 
Flemish painter, ii. 198. 

Van der Kabel, Adriaan, 
Dutch landscape painter 
and engraver, ii. 51. 

Vanini, Lucilio, Italian philo- 
sopher and skeptic, ii. 167. 

Vannes, ii. 38. 

Var River, i. 355. 

Varennes, hamlet, i. 261. 

Varrazze, i. 383. 

Vauban, Slbastien, French 
military engineer, i. 19, 
225, 337, 345, 354; ii. 32, 
33, 50, 52, 107, 141, 198, 
201, 203, 285, 296, 315. 

Vaucanson, Jacques, French 
mechanician, i. 297. 

Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, i. 
152. 

Vaugris, i. 293. 

"Vectis," Roman name of Isle 
of Wight, i. 34. 

Vega, Garcilaso de la, Span- 
ish poet, i. 348. 

Vendee, district, ii. 45. 

Vendee royalist rebellion, ii. 
47. 

Vendee River, ii. 47. 

Ventimiglia, i. 375. 

"Venus of Milo," statue, i. 
201. 

Vercingetorix, Gallic com- 
mander and chief of the 
Arverni, i. 269; ii. 110, 111, 
123. 

Verdun, fortress, ii. 295. 

Verne Hill, Portland, i. 27. 

Versailles, ii. 5. 
T "-"iers, ii. 279. 
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Vesalius, Andreas, anatomist, 

ii. 261. 
Vesdre River, ii. 279. 
Vesle River, i. 249. 
Vesontio, Roman camp, ii. 

314. 
Vesoul, i. 276; ii. 313. 
Vespucci, Amerigo, Italian 

navigator, ii. 308. 
Veules, i. 92. 
Veulettes, i. 92. 
Vezouze River, ii. 305. 
Via Agrippa, Roman high- 
way, ii. 108. 
Via Vittorio Emanuele, ban 

Remo, i. 378. 
Viau, de, Theophile, French 

poet, i. 83. 
Vichy, ii. 117. 
Victoria, Queen of England, 

i. 19, 20, 25, 42. 
"Victory," Admiral Nelson's 

flagship, i. 41. 
Vicune River, ii. 73. 
Vicus Calidus, ancient name 

of Vichy, ii. 118. 
Vienna Allohrogum, ancient 

name of Vienne, i. 291. 
Vienne, i. 291. 
Vienne River, ii. 73. 
Vilaine River, ii. 10, 38. 
Villefranche, i. 278, 361. 
Villers Cotterets, i. 247. 
Villers-sur-Mer, i. 95. 
Vinaigrier, i. 359. 
Vincennes, Paris, i. 187. 
Vinci, Leonardo da, Italian 

painter, ii. 79, 83. 
Viollet-Leduc, Eugene Em- 
manuel, French architect, 

ii. 188. 
Vitre\ ii. 16. 
Vlaamscli Hoofd, Antwerp, ii. 

239. 
Volcae, tribe, i. 309. 
Volnay, vineyard, i. 276. 
Vologne River, ii. 309. 



Voltaire, Francois Marie, 
French writer, i. 81, 129, 
138, 174; ii. 5. 

Von Humboldt, Friedrich 
Heinrich Alexander, Ger- 
man savant and traveller, 
i. 176. 

Von Moltke, Hellmuth Karl 
Bernhard Prussian field- 
marshal, ii. 296. 

Von Speyk, Lieutenant, 
Dutch naval hero, ii. 238. 

Vonne River, ii. 58. 

Vosges Mountains, ii. 307. 

Vougeat, vineyard, i. 275. 

Vouilte, ii. 59. 

Vouvray, ii. 78. 

Walcheren, island, ii. 237. 

Waldeck-Rousseau, Pierre, 
French statesman, ii. 45. 

Waldenses, sect, origin of, i. * 
285. 

Waldrus, Petrus, merchant of 
Lyons, i. 285. 

Waldseemttller, Martin, Ger- 
man compiler, ii. 308. 

Walewski, Florian Alexandre 
Joseph Colonna, French 
statesman and writer, i. 
186. 

Wallen8tein, ii. 276. 

Walloons, people, character- 
istics of, ii. 275. 

Walmer, i. 55. 

Walmer Castle, Walmer, 1. 
55. 

Walnuts, i. 295. 

Walpole, Horace, Earl of Ox- 
ford, English author, ii. 
223. 

War Department building, 
Paris, l. 158. 

Warbeck, Perkin, pretender, 
ii. 207. 

Wareham, i. 29. 

Warwick (Richard Nevil), 
Earl of, ii. 220. 
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Washington, George, first 
President of the United 
States, i. 141, 226. 

Watering-places, i. 92, 94, 95; 
ii. 21, 117, 137, 138, 
141, 150, 212, 280, 323, 349, 
355. 

Waterloo, village, ii. 262. 

Watteau, Antoine, French 
painter, ii. 197. 

Watteau, Francois, French 
painter, ii. 197. 

Watteau, Louis, French 
painter, ii. 197. 

Wattrelos, suburb of Rou- 
baix, ii. 207. 

Watts, Isaac, English poet, i. 
38. 

Webb, Matthew, long distance 
swimmer, i. 60. 

Wellington (Arthur Welles- 
lev), first Duke of, i. 55; 
ii.' 62, 145, 168, 194, 262, 
263. 

Wesserling, village, ii. 311. 

West Cow, the, Sowes, i. 35. 

West Pier, Brighton, i. 46. 

"Western Babylon," name be- 
stowed by Petrarch upon 
Avignon, i. 308. 

Western Scheldt, estuary, ii. 
236. 

Weston, George, English 
highwayman, i. 50. 

Weston, Joseph, English high- 
wayman, i. 50. 

Wevmouth Bay, i. 27. 

White Nore, headland, i. 28. 

Wicar, Jean Baptiste Joseph, 
French historical painter, 
ii. 202. 

William I. (the Bastard, sur- 
named the Conqueror), 
King of England, i. 21, 47, 
48, 72, 05, 06, 97, 08, 99, 
101, 111; ii. 15. 

William ITT., King of En- 
gland, i. 24; ii. 283. 



William I., Emperor of Ger- 
many, ii. 6, 293, 297. 

William I., King of Holland, 
ii. 235. 

William I. (surnamed Long- 
sword), Duke of Nor- 
mandy, i. 105. 

William, (surnamed the Si- 
lent), Prince of Orange, ii. 
214, 286. 

William the Conqueror, see 
William I. of England. 

William of Sens, French 
architect, ii. 105. 

Wimpffen, de, Emanuel Felix, 
French general, i. 185; ii. 
294. 

Winchelsea, i. 49. 

Wine industry, i. 272; ii. 
134. 

Winkle Street, Southampton, 
i. 37. 

Winstanley, William, English 
architect, i. 12. 

Wireless telegraphy, first ex- 
hibition of, i. 60. 

Wittekind, Saxon warrior, i. 
261. 

Woippy, battlefield, ii. 298. 

Wolsey, Thomas, English car- 
dinal, i. 75, 81, 90. 

Wordsworth, Dorothy, i. 68. 

Wordsworth, William, En- 
glish poet, i. 68. 

Xavier, Francis, one of the 
founders of the order of 
Jesuits, i. 150. 

Yar River, i. 35. 

Yarmouth, i. 35. 

Yeres River, ii. 100. 
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Dartmoor, i. 22. 
Ygrayne, wife of Duke of 

Cornwall, i. 10. 



